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PREFACE 


Although the main results of the following study have been 
available to a few scholars for several years, it is only with 
this publication that they become available to the wide range of 
students who may have an interest in the formative years of 
Augustine's thought, particularly his early dialogues. While the 
study does not include some recent articles which would be 
helpful, some of them by the present writer, it is of con- 
siderable value in providing a rather complete examination of the 
period in light of primary sources and of secondary sources down 
to 1960. The major ideas and problems involved in studying 
Augustine in the period between his conversion and his ordina- 
tion are well covered. 


The author expresses his appreciation to Hartford Theological 
Seminary for the William Thompson Fellowship which made his study 
possible, to Harvard University and Professor John Dillenberger 
for assistance in the study of St. Augustine, and to the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, Scotland, for providing faculty, staff, and 
library during the writing of this material. Old Dominion 
University has supported the preparation of the final draft. 


Help from several persons is acknowledged in appropriate 
notes which follow, but extensive assistance was received from 
Professor J. H. Baxter, who directed the study, and from 
Professor James K. Cameron of the University of St. Andrews. 

R. P. George M. Folliet of Etudes Augustiniennes, Paris, gave 
close personal attention to the project during the month the 
author spent using the library and visiting with the scholars of 
that institution. However, the author assumes responsibility for 
the final form of the discussion. 


Appreciation for permission to quote from their publications 
is expressed to: Associated Book Publishers, Ltd.; 
J. P. Bachem G. M. B. H.; Editions Beauchesne; Longman Group 
Limited; A. R. Mowbray and Co. Ltd.; James Nisbet and Co. Ltd.; 
North Holland Publishing Co.; Oxford University Press; 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies; and Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd. 
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Introduction 


Aurelius Augustine is a subject worthy of study. He is 
worthy both for his own genius and for his influence upon 
Western thought. Although a modern scholar may not be willing to 
agree with Simpson that Augustine is acknowledged to be the 
greatest mind in Christendom since St. Paul, he may be willing 
to agree with Abercrobie who says that after St. Paul and the 
canonical writers Augustine is the greatest "...of all those 
whose written work has been wholly or largely devoted to the 
defense and propagation of the Christian religion: the greatest, 
not only in the supreme power of his unique personality, but also 
in the nature and extent of his influence upon Christian 
thought."? 


Augustine's influence upon Christian thought or Western 
culture has been great. He has been viewed both as the last 
master of an old age and as the first man in a new one. For a 
Western Christian, Protestant or Catholic, to understand 
St. Augustine is to understand his own intellectual and spiritual 
ancestry.? If Whitehead could say that Western Philosophy is a 
series of footnotes on Plato, writes Dr. D. D. Williams, "...we 
can say with equal justice that theology in Western Christianity 
has been a series of footnotes to Augustine." 


Is there a need for further study of Augustine?  Tomes 
about that saint are already too numerous to be mastered by any 
one scholar. In addition to works by Augustine and the shelves 
of works about him there are articles appearing quarterly in 
journals devoted solely to studies of Augustine. In the light 
of these studies, "To attempt to portray the unity of a heart 
and a mind which lives as deeply and as intensely as did 
Augustine is always a rash undertaking." 


Further study of Augustine is important. New articles stimu- 
late fresh approaches to other aspects of the subject. The flood 
of uncorrelated minute studies makes more comprehensive studies 
desirable. Yet, few man are willing and able to spend the years of 
serious research necessary to present a thorough and comprehensive 
view of Augustine's entire life. 


New studies of Augustine may serve three purposes. In the 
first place, they can lead to a better understanding of a man who 
is great in his own right as a philosopher, theologian, clergyman, 
and author. Secondly, they can help modern students understand 
the tradition within which they live. Thirdly, they can help con- 
temporary thinkers see more clearly the problems facing them in 
their generation. 


Fresh studies of Augustine may be stimulated by new issues in 
current thought. One always had to recognize the danger of reading 
modern problems into Augustine. However, modern problems can drive 
one to hypotheses which are more adequate than those which have 
been used by previous scholars. 


One current problem in theology is the relationship of on- 
tological philosophy to Christian doctrine. An attempt to estab- 
lish harmony between the two may be seen in the works of Dr. Paul 
Tillich. At the same time, Dr. Tillich approaches theology from 
the "existential" point of view. Some other theologians question 
whether such a combination of philosophy and Christian doctrine can 
prove satisfactory. 


Augustine has been considered in light of "existentialism" and 
ontological philosophy.? The Jesuit scholar Solignac has said that 
there is no anachronism in speaking of St. Augustine's existential- 
ism. He has at once used that point of. view together with a 
philosophy of essences. Of course, the term "existentialism" is 
difficult to define.  Augustine's development cannot be identified 
with any one of the current philosophies which is called "existen- 
tial". But there are similarities. In the broad sense of the term, 
Augustine may be recoenized as beginning with the problem of him- 
self in his world, as attempting to find or create meaning for his 
life. Ina narrow sense of the term, he may be considered as a 
matter of examining his own stream of consciousness. The use of 
this point of view has not led Augustine to avoid conceptual think- 
ing, as it has other writers in what is now commonly called exis- 
tentialism. 


The article by Solignac, in light of present theological prob- 
lems, provides a stimulus for deeper study of Augustine on his re- 
lating philosophy and theology. One period which may be fruitful 
to examine is that in which Augustine was first combining Chris- 
tian doctrine witb philosophy. That period extended from his con- 
version in A. D. 386 to his ordination in A. D. 391. 
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There are previous studies of Augustine from 386 to 391. They 
all have certain strengths as well as certain weaknesses. Thimme's 
study of the period is limited by his hypothesis. He thinks that 
Augustine's earlier writings are not concerned with DREES 
and soteriology but with metaphysics and speculation. He has 
much evidence to support his position. He cannot, however, account 
for many of the definitely Christian anthropological--soteriologi- 
cal elements in Augustine's early writings. He is critical of 
Naville's work dealing with Man's fall and salvation. 


Naville's work includes the period covered by Thimme as well 
as the earlier life of Augustine Jh He is unable, in only one 
hundred and forty-five pages, to cover the breadth of Augustine's 
work in the five year period between conversion and ordination. 

His outline, however, would permit his accounting for many elements 
in the early writings rejected by Thimme. His tendency is to em 
phasize Augustine's philosophy at the expense of evidence for 
Christian doctrine. 


A thesis by Sister M. P. Garvey helps to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two older works and present scholarship. Although she 
examines the same five year period, her concern is to decide 
whether Augustine was a Christian or a Neoplatonist.!5 Her method 
is to summarize the contents of works produced by Augustine in that 
period. Only incidentally does she construct the system of 
Augustine's thought. Written in 1939, her thesis cannot consider 
the recent theories on the nature of Augustine's Platonism. 


The work of Sciacca which appeared in 1949 is not limited to 
the period 386-391. He considers Augustine from his early school 
days. His work is an excellent study of the doctrines of the soul 
and of God. In addition to the broadness of the period covered, 
the work is now of less value since it does not contain evidence 
from the studies presented since the Congrés International 
Augustinien of 1954. 


There is room for another study of Augustine from his con- 
version to his ordination. It can be limited to that period alone. 
It can approach the period in light of Solignac's thesis of 
Augustine's "existentialism". It should include the evidence 
presented in the 1954 studies upon Augustine and works published 
since then. 


The present study seeks to approach Augustine from 386 to 391 
with an hypothesis which has not been applied to a previous study of 
this period. The hypothesis is that immediately after his con- 
version Augustine was a believer in Christ who wanted to know more 
about himself and his God. Although he had accepted the authority 
of Christ, he was willing to use Platonist thought to help him 
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understand his belief. 


The title of the present thesis does not mean that Augustine 
was entirely Neoplatonist in 386 and exclusively Christian in 391 
A. D. It is generally agreed that in the period shortly after his 
conversion the dominant tone of Augustine's writings was Neopla- | 
tonic and that at the time of his ordination his writings exhibited 
a definitely Christian view. The problem undertaken here is not | 
that of deciding whether Augustine was a Christian or a Neoplaton- 
ist. The following dissertation attempts to go below the surface 
question of Neoplatonism or Christianity and to study Augustine's i 
intellectual and spiritual development from his conversion to his 
ordination. It tries to show the relationships at various times in 
that period of Augustine's knowledge from the years as a student or 
teacher of rhetoric, his Neoplatonism, and his concepts of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


The method of the present study is primarily historical. It 
seeks to describe accurately what Augustine did, thought, and wrote 
during the five year period. It endeavors to trace the stimuli 
which prompted his intellectual development and to explain how in- 
fluences were related in his solution of various problems. 


The method is secondarily systematic. In order to show the 
systematic structure of Augustine's thought, one section has been 
outlined systematically. The contents of each chapter are, how- 
ever organized with consideration for historical development of 
concepts. The writer has made some attempt to outline the sys- 
tematic section with attention to the historical development. He 
must admit, however, that in the outline the systematic overshadows 
the historical element. 


In the long concluding section, the writer attempts to con- 
struct, on the basis of preceding chapters, a picture of 
Augustine's intellectual and spiritual development from his con- 
version to his ordination. In addition he tries to show briefly 
how this early period influenced Augustine's later development, 
philosophers and theologians after him, and theology in the modern 
period. 
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PART I 


A LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Part I, A. Sources 


An historical study of Augustine requires a careful selection 
of documents. At first this requirement would seem easy to satis- 
fy, for one should study Augustine's own writings in that period-- 
the dialogues, the attacks on the Manichees, and a few letters. 
Then, too, one should take into consideration other major writings 
referring to the period under study, such as the Confessiones and 
Retractationes. But the problem becomes complex when the histo- 
ricity of the sources is questioned. 


The historicity of the Confessiones has been challenged, but 
to attempt to give a full discussion of arguments which have been 
presented for and against their historical reliability would be out 
of place and, indeed, impossible within the scope of this disser- 
tation. Moreover, this task is unnecessary, for it has been done 
recently by R. P. Charles Boyer, S. J.1 On the other hand, the 
writer feels that he must give some justification for the partic- 
ular view of the Confessiones held by himself. In order to clarify 
his position he presents the following six points which enter his 
consideration. 


The first point concerns Augustine's health and retirement. 
In the arguments against their historicity it is said that in the 
Confessiones the author presents himself as leaving his teaching 
position for religious motives, whereas in the dialogues he says 
that he quit for reasons of health.2 There is much evidence in 
the dialogues to support such criticism. Besides a general concern 
for his poor health,” there is mentioned a chest pain and, perhaps 
of less enduring nature, a toothache.4 Of course, attempts to 
diagnose the chest malady from the description in the dialogues 
have proved fruitless.’ 


Health may be secondary to Augustine's religious motives. 
Unmistakably the Confessiones attest to the fact that Augustine 
was often seriously i11.° However, these books do not give health 
as the primary reason for his resigning his teaching post; it is 
only secondary. Was this action, as it has often been contended, 
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truly a hiding of his religious motives eager cover of poor health 
as an excuse to the parents of his pupils? Both elements could 
be present in his decision. Even the dialogues themselves admit 
that the illness served as an excuse to allow him to devote his 
time to the life of philosophy he had long planned.® Both the 
Confessiones and the dialogues can be true. 


A second issue is the apparent discrepancy between retirement 
and teaching. Raised against the Confessiones is the attack that 
in those chapters Augustine claims to have forsaken his teaching 
profession and to have spent his time in reading Scriptures and 
praying, while the dialogues witness to his continuing in his pro- 
fession as a teacher of rhetoric. In book IX of the Confessiones- 
there is little reference to the teaching he did on the works of 
non-Christian authors at Cassiciacum; in the dialogues one finds 
an abundance of evidence. They bear witness that Augustine contin- 
ued as a master of his subject. 


Augustine makes no claim that he abandoned his teachings based 
on the classics. He claims only to have forsaken the harshly com- 
mercial side of his teaching profession. By some readers the prac- 
tice of the craft of his old profession has been found in the 
Confessiones as well as in the dialogues. Certainly the De Civi- 
tate Dei indicates that he continued to be well informed in his old 
subject. Moreover, evidence is not lacking in the dialogues to 
show that besides such studies with his pupils he also practiced 
private prayer and Bible study. 13 Again, the witness of the dia- 
logues and the Confessiones could be considered supplementary. 


In the third place, Augustine is called a Neoplatonist rather 
than a Christian. The Confessiones present the recently converted 
Augustine as a devoted Christian while the dialogues indicate that 
his thought is dominated by Neoplatonism.. There is much in the 
dialogues to justify Thimme's contention that Augustine's theory of 
redemption is basically intellectual-Platonic rather than 
Christian.l^ Furthermore, his argument is supported by such schol- 
ars as Gourdon, Alfaric, Becker, and Marrou. 


This argument cannot be evaluated with any finality here, for 
the question will arise often in the ensuing chapters. Some 
decision, however, can be made in regards to the Confessiones. 

The argument has behind it the assumption, perhaps based on theo- 
ries of Harnack, that Neoplatonic philosophy and Christianity are 
mutually exclusive. Such a position fails to do justice to the 
religious character of Neoplatonism and to the presence of Piato- 
nism even in the New Testament. Although Augustine has been 
brought up with a Christian background, in the period of the dia- 
logues he certainly does not regard Christianity and Neoplatonism 
as enemies. He believes, rather, that they have many similarities. 
Of course he does not make many references to Christ, but his in- 
tention is that His authority shall be supreme in his life.l7 
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As Van Bavel has pointed out, an immature Christology is not suf- 
ficient indication in every case for saying that one is not a 
Christian.l8 


In the fourth place, one should consider Augustine's emotional 
states. One argument is that the Confessiones picture Augustine 
thoroughly frustrated and unhappy until he is freed from all of his 
problems and given peace through Christianity while the dialogues 
show hig relatively carefree and yet wrestling with problems of 
faith. The Confessiones do in fact present Augustine in great 
misery and then in great peace. 20 The dialogues certainly picture 
him in a joyous mood and concerned further with problems of 
faith.21 


The arguments placed together counteract each other. The joy 
of the dialogues witnesses to the peace found in the Confessiones. 
The probiems of the dialogues point toward the struggle of the 
Confessiones. One cannot well doubt the description of the inner 
conflict portrayed in the Confessiones; nor has it been entirely 
resolved in the dialogues.22 There is a great peace manifest in 
the dialogues which would bear out the description in the Con- 
fessiones. Furthermore, such a general framework of peace does 
not rule out subordinate questions which would require answering 
in order to live consistently with the decision he describes in the 
Confessiones.23 


A fifth objection is that Augustine changes slowly rather than 
suddenly. Whereas the conversion is described as a revolution in 
the Confessiones, the dialogues do not mention such a sudden event. 
One is shown that the growth of Augustine is really through a slow 
evolution of thought. Gourdon has described it, in what were for 
him modern terms, as a conversion by evolution rather than revo- 
lution. 


This objection may be given an obvious answer. In their ea- 
gerness to apply something of Darwin's findings to religious stud- 
ies some scholars have been led to misunderstand the Confessiones. 
For him, the incident is anything but an isolated revolution, 
though it is a major turning point. 5 Iss. Simpson correct when 
he maintains that due to his secretive character Augustine did not 
fully describe his conversion in the dialogues? Perhaps the 
event is mentioned in covert references, as Courcelle suggests. 


A sixth attack is that Augustine's memory is failing in the 
Confessiones. Harnack maintains that in writing from a particular 
emphasis and point of view twelve years or so after the events, 
Augustine anticipated much.28 The suggestion is that Augustine's 
memory cannot be trusted when it comes to giving a history of his 
life at the time of the conversion and the weeks following. This 
criticism is indeed a major problem which cannot be lightly dis- 
missed, but it is not insurmountable. 
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It seems to the present writer that S. Simpson takes an un- 
necessary step when he suggests that the Confessiones describe 
what Augustine feels in his heart should have been, though in his 
head he knows it was otherwise.29 One must always recognize the 
many points of agreement between Confessiones and dialogues. 

Of course, being an autobiography, it differs in style and material 
from dialogues written to show the day by day intellectual activity. 
As any book of its type, it is highly selective, judging events 
from a more mature perspective and indicating their value for the 
writer in his later life. In accord with his purpose some facts 
in the dialogues are omitted or pushed into the background while 
some not mentioned pointedly in the dialogues are brought to the 
foreground. These facts do indeed represent a development between 
the conversion and the episcopate. But to admit development does 
not imply that the Confessiones fail to give some history of the 
early life of their author. 


The above attacks have led to a better understanding of the 
Confessiones. They have driven scholars to a re-examination of the 
dialogues as well as the Confessiones, to a clearer concept of what 
is meant by "historical," and to a recognition of the strengths and 
weaknesses of each style of writing.33 One now realizes that the 
attack has been made partly on the assumption that the dialogues 
are accurately recorded "objective history" while the Confessiones 
include the author's interpretation. As will be seen later, when 
the historicity of the dialogues is discussed in the next few pages, 
this is an assumption which can hardly be supported by the evi- 
dence. 


Recognizing the long-range post-view of the Confessiones . 
the present writer will use them for the witness they bear to 
Augustine's life in the period under study. But he will exercise 
care to distinguish Augustine's more mature evaluation from his 
concepts in the period described. 


The historicity of the dialogues has also been challenged. 
Some have assumed that the dialogues give a contemporary written 
record, an objective description of Augustine's life at Cassiciacum. 
On this basis the Confessiones have been questioned. But the ques- 
tion has been inserted as to whether the dialogues themselves really 
conform to such an interpretation or whether they, like the Con- 
fessiones, are of a different nature. This problem has not re- 
ceived as much attention as has the one above, though it has not 
been entirely neglected. 


One can easily see that the dialogues as they stand are not 
simply the stenographer's report. The least one can admit is that 
Augustine has composed the settings and introductions for his re- 
ports.35 To that degree they are subjective. There are those who 
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would push further. From them three arguments are presented 
against the historicity of the dialogues. 


The first point is that the dialogues are attempts at creative 
writing. The dialogues in their present forms are the products of 
an author versed in the classics who writes in conscious imitation 
of the Latin master, Cicero. Advocates argue that Augustine had 
long held literary ambitions, he had read widely in Latin litera- 
ture, greatly admiring Cicero, and he wrote claiming the books as 
his literary productions. 36 For these reasons_the historicity of 
the discussions "must inevitably be suspect." 


Against this attack is cited the lack of polish in Augustine's 
dialogues. There is the argument of Ohlmann, cited by O'Meara, 
that is the dialogues of Augustine are not historical, then they 
represent poor attempts at writing with the dialogue style. It is 
felt by some that for style alone, Augustine's efforts are not very 
successful when compared with the masterpieces of Plato or Cicero. 
However, a stronger argument is that though Augustine made some 
changes and additions, ghe dialogues are still closely based on a 
stenographer's record. ? 


Secondly, even the presence of the notarius has been ques- 
tioned. O'Meara has pointed out that a common feature of dia- 
logue method is to constantly as yre the reader that the speeches 
conform to an actual discussion. According to this argument the 
stenographer referred to by Augustine was not present at Cassici- 
acum but was introduced by invention as Augustine wrote the pol- 
ished form of the dialogues after the classical models. In spite 
of the claim for accurate records, there seem to be many discrep- 
ancies such as those which occur in the dating of the dialogues. 
Upon the discrepancies Professor O'Meara has concluded, "Either 
Augustine made a mistake in interpreting the records, or deliber- 
ately deir them as he pleased, or there were no records 
kept." 0 


Meulenbroek has taken exception to doubting the presence of the 
stenographer. He thinks the stenographer wrote the documents which 
formed the basis of the dialogues. And though Plinval recognizes 
that Augustine wrote introductions, he argues that the dialogues 
are accounts rendered of actual discussion. They were RAS noted 
by a stenographer or reproduced after a brief interval. ? It 
adds a new aspect when one remembers that the dialogues were writ- 
ten in a short period, perhaps too short to allow Augustine to for- 
get the major arguments and their advocates. For some external 
evidence one can consider Confessiones IX, vi, where, in discussing 
De Magistro, Augustine maintains that the words he put in the mouth 
of Adeodatus were really there in the boy's thoughts. To this may 
be added the statement in the introduction to Romanianus that the 
words are by Augustine and Alypius, though they represent the 
thoughts of the disputants. According to that evidence, if the 
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words are not verbatim, they are a representation true to charac- 
ter. Secondly, one has in the Retractationes, the books in which 
Augustine judges himself lest he be judged by God, the information 
volunteered that he was really alone when he was writing the Solil- 
oquia, though for style he wrote of two interlocutors. This de- 
vice is far more obvious than his "style" mechanics in the other 
dialogues. Why does he explain his craft here and not explain it 
with the other dialogues? Is it possible that the situation was as 
he actually describes it in those dialogues? 





A third question raised against the dialogues involves the 
credibility of some of the incidents described. Gudeman, like 
Hirzel, thinks that the seven day time element is only a stock 
device of dialogue craft; the whole is an imagination of 
Augustine. Again, O'Meara raises some question about the im- 
probability of certain incidents, such as De Ordine being set in 
motion by a mouse awakening Licentius. In the inspiration which 
Licentius exhibits in the early hours of the morning he sees the 
shadow of a "deux ex mechina" which "sounds the knell of histor- 
icity."45 


There is some similarity between elements of Augustine's 
dialogues and those of his predecessors. Though similarity does 
not necessarily imply dependence or lack of historicity, one must 
admit that it is likely that Augustine may have used these devices 
in the course of. a day's work. Some of the incidents may appear 
theatrical or extra-ordinary to the modern reader. Yet, the above 
arguments do not prove that the incidents did not happen. They 
may have been based on some incidents of the sort described. 


The dialogues may be neither "objective" history nor "pure 
fiction." Considering the above evidence one can hardly be con- 
tent with the assumption that the dialogues are documents giving 
"objective" history. Neither should one be prepared to say cate- 
gorically that the dialogues are "pure fiction." If so, one needs 
to explain what Augustine was doing at Cassiciacum. The entire 
period described in the dialogues, Confessiones, Epistolae, and 
Retractationes would require a new explanation. It is much more 
likely that the dialogues have some basis in events that actually 
took place. Between the extremes of "objective" history and "pure 
fiction" is the position of Professor O'Meara who is the latest to 
examine carefully the historicity of the dialogues. 


He permits elements of fact among what may be elements of fíc- 
tion. After his probing examinations he concludes that the inter- 
locutors named by Augustine actually were at Cassiciacum partici- 
pating in discussions much like the ones described. The Retracta- 
tiones support the details of the dialogues, so events may be 
accepted as historical unless they give serious grounds for suspi- 
cion. Nevertheless, he finds "ground for believing that the ele- 
ment of fiction is far from negligible." Writing in a more 
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recent publication he concludes, "But in the main, although there 
may be much solid fact enshrined in them, the Dialogues of 
Cassiciacum are york of fiction and must be treated with appro- 
priate reserve." ! It is interesting to note that this argument 
is similar to that of a contemporary Biblical scholar who finds 
that in a more polished literery form and in an even older oral, 
traditon, it is possible that events in history are reflected. 


There are also problems of historicity in later dialogues by 
Augustine. The preceding discussion has been concerned primarily 
with the writings at Cassiciacum. The Soliloquia form a separate 
type in that group of four. A further problem is raised by De 
Musica, which has no particular historical setting. Again, there 
are the many chapters of De Libero Arbitrio, III, in which one 
party of the dialogue is seemingly forgotten while the other con- 
tinues alone at length. Each dialogue forms a special problem and 
will be treated in the section on Augustine's literary activities. 
However, the general attitude will be that described in the next 
paragraph. 


The dialogues, like the Confessiones, are based on historical 
events. They are written according to a literary form and style 
chosen by their author according to his purpose. But they do not 
include all the possible facts. Those they do present are portraits 
rather than plain photographs, each scene being interpreted by 
the author according to his thought at the time of composition. 
Augustine has written the dialogues according to the periods he 
describes in the Confessiones, the Epistolae, and the Retracta- 
tiones. The dialogues are dependable for giving one a picture of 
Augustine's thought in those periods and for pointing to the way 
he occupied his time. Thus, they are the major sources used for 
studying Augustine in this period, being supplemented by the 
Confessiones. 


Several other sources deserve attention. One has no dif- 
ficulty in using Augustine's books described in his Retractationes 
which are clearly dated within the period under study in this the- 
sis. Yet, two different sources should be mentioned in addition. 


The too often neglected Epistolae are perhaps the most accu- 
rate documents describing the thought and action of Augustine. 
In this century Thimme has written a history of Augustine on the 
basis of the letters, and J. S. Banks has pointed to them as "a 
comparatively unused mine of religious knowledge." The recent 
article of J. M. Flood is simply a reminder of the excellent 
Introduction by Professor J. H. Baxter in his translation of Select 
Letters in the Loeb edition. Though the letters are written 
according to the style of that day, often utilizing titles in the 
salutation which seem too "high-flown" for modern ears, they are 
intended primarily for their addressees. Consequently they are 
often more personal than the dialogues, showing the primary 
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concerns of Augustine at the time of writing. From them one re- 
ceives a view of their author's friendships, his day by day activi- 
ties, his literary efforts, and his philosophical and theological 
thoughts. All of these subjects are presented pointedly and 
interestingly. 


The Retractationes are of value for the present study since 
they are written at the close of Augustine's varied life. They 
are not so much intended "to retract" or "to withdraw," for as 
Professor Burnaby has written, retractare is in the classical and 
post classical period commonly rendered "to reconsider" or "to 
revise."31 Whereas Possidius thought of the work as only a cor- 
rection of errors, Professor Burnaby regards it as an apology as 
well. From his mature view Augustine discloses what he believes 
to be the significance, dating and errors of his earlier writings. 
Though Augustine makes many corrections, one is often surprised at 
how much he lets stand without further comment. 


The primary sources which can be utilized in the present study 
of Augustine are supplemented by many secondary sources. Besides 
later writings of Augustine, they include the Vita by Possidius, 
writings to Augustine, the writings of Augustine's contemporaries 
and predecessors, and finally, the ever growing number of writings 
published since the death of the Bishop of Hippo. 


In summary, there are many different sources available for 
studying Augustine in the years 386-391 A. D. At various times in 
the ensuing chapters the writer makes use of all of those mentioned 
in the above paragraphs. It only remains for him to state his 
attitude in using those sources. 


The writer uses the Confessiones with some reservation. For 
deeds that happened previous to the "conversion" itself they are 
indispensable, but they must be balanced by the evidence in the 
dialogues. The incidents reported in the Confessiones did happen. 
The interpretation placed upon them and the eveluation of them re- 
flect Augustine's more mature thought. It would be unnatural for 
him to write such an account without imposing his later development 
upon his earlier experiences. The story is an outstanding biography 
of a human soul. However, in this study the writer is not con- 
cerned primarily with Augustine's later evaluation of the events. 
His first concern is with the events as they happened and with 
their sequence in Augustine's development until his ordination. 

For that reason the most important sources of information are not 
the Confessiones but the works actually produced in the period 
under study. The writer seeks to rely upon those works which not 
only record the events but also record the attitudes of Augustine 
towards them at the time of their occurrence. The Confessiones 
do point to important elements in the earlier writings which might 
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otherwise go unnoticed. 


The dialogues themselves are not objective records. They are, 
in some measure, pieces of creative literature. Augustine is by no 
means pouring out details of his entire private life. They follow 
a certain pattern and are for a fairly wide circulation. They have 
a polished form and are probably organized to attract and keep the 
attention of readers in Augustine's time. But they remain reliable 
sources for studying Augustine's deeds and thoughts. They reflect 
his activities in those days and his attitudes toward life. They 
enable the reader to see what Augustine was thinking and the im- 
portance he attached to his thoughts. 


Augustine's works before his ordination which are not bound to 
the dialogue method are more direct in their approach and exhibit 
more freedom. Except for the letters they are the most reliable 
sources for Augustine's thought. 


The letters will be regarded as the most accurate record of 
Augustine's thoughts. They are not without a set style, but they 
are more personal and allow the author to speak with freedom. They 
serve to support certain material presented in the dialogues and 
other books. 


The Retractationes are, in some ways, more reliable than the 
Confessiones, for Augustine attempts to deal critically with all of 
his works and to clarify the impressions he meant to convey. As 
sources for studying his early years they, like the Confessiones, 
are inadequate, because they impose thoughts from a later period. 
His earlier works are explained and defended in light of contro- 
versies which developed several years later. What he actually said 
in those early works must be given more consideration than what he 
later wished he had said. 


The writings by Augustine's contemporaries are helpful in un- 
derstanding his life. The amount of material actually describing 
his thought and activities from an objective point of view is ex- 
tremely limited. Aside from the few letters written to Augustine, 
the most valuable material of his contemporaries is that describ- 
ing events and attitudes which formed the background for Augustine's 
life. 


Studies by recent scholars of Augustine are used to help ana- 
lyze the primary sources for this five year period. It is under- 
standable that all the studies which have some bearing upon Augus- 
tine's early life have not been utilized. The writer attempts to 
include a representative collection of books and articles. He 
seeks to present the views of Protestants and Catholics from 
Britain, America, and European countries. He tries to include 
views from several different disciplines in order to illumine many 
facets of Augustine's life. 


iis 


Depending upon these sources with their peculiar strengths 
and weaknesses, the main study begins with an examination of 
Augustine's position immediately after his conversion. 
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Part I, A. Sources 


Notes 


Icharles Boyer, Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans La 
Formation de Saint Augustin. A long study giving a summary of each 
book involved can be found in M. P. Garvey, Saint Augustine: 
Christian or Neo-Platonist? A recent review is given by J. J. 
O'Meara, "Augustine and Neo-Platonism," in Recherches Augustin- 
iennes, Vol. I, 1958, pp. 91-111. 


2 Hans Becker, Augustin:Studien zu seiner geistigen 
Entwicklung. p. 17. 


3 pe Ordine I, viii, 26, J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
volume XXXII, column 989; Soliloquia I, ix, 16, P. L. XXXII, 878. 
4 Contra Academicos I, i, 3, P. L. XXXII, 907, pectoris dolor; 
De Beata Vita, I, 4, P. L. XXXII, 961, pectoris dolor; De Ordine, 
I, ii, 5, P. L. XXXII, 980, stomachi dolor; Soliloquia I, xii, 
21, P. L. XXXII, 880, dentium dolore. 





Among some possibilities, P. Courcelle rejects serious 
tuberculosis or asthma since Augustine was able to preach so long. 
"Les Premières Confessions de Saint Augustin," Revue des Études 
Latines, 1943-44, p. 172. 


6 For example Confessiones I, xi, 17, P. L. XXXII, 669; 
V, ix, 16, P. L. XXXII, 713; besides these there are the examples 
of experiences of extreme sorrow or despair. In a later period 
examples are seen in Epistolae XXXVIII and CXII, P. L. XXXIII. 


Boyer, op. cit. p. 138; E. B. J. Postma, Augustinus De Beata 


Vita, pp. 2-12; V. J. Bourke, Augustine's Quest for Wisdom, p. 69. 
Sparrow Simpson, St. Augustine's Conversion, finds a secretive 


element in St. Augustine's make up, p. 103. See Confessiones IX, 
ii, 2 and 4, P. L. XXXII, 763-764. 

3 Contra Academicos, I, 1, 3, P. L. XXXII, 907; De Ordine I, 
ii, 5, P. L. XXXII, 980 very likely referring to the plan mentioned 
invGonfessiones"Vi; XLV, 241 PEORES XXXIIL; 731. 


3 David E. Roberts, "The Earliest Writings," in Battenhouse, 
A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine, p. 93; Postma, op. cit.; 
Bourke, op. cit. 


10 
Louis Gourdon, Essai sur la Conversion de Saint Augustin, 
chapter 4. 
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ll pe Ordine I, vii, 26, P. L. XXXII, 989, the custom of 
studying Virgil, "...Nisi quod ante coenam cum ipsis dimidium 


volumen Virgilii audire quotidie solitus eram, ..." Also see 
the study by Sister M. I. Bogan, The Vocabulary and Style of the 


Soliloquies and Dialogues of St. Augustine, p. 200; W. Jaeger 


cites Augustine as a main source for Varro's theology. His 
citations are to the later De Civitate Dei. The Theology of the 


Early Greek Philosophers, pp. 2-4. 


12 For example the work of P. Courcelle on "Tolle Lege" 
in his Recherches sur les Confessiones, pp. 190-91, 225. See 
review by G. M. Folliet in L' Année Theologique Augustinienne, 1952, 
fasc. IV, p. 377, and the attack by J. O'Meara in The Young 


Augustine, pp. 183-84. 


13 Contra Academicos I, i, 1, P. L. XXXII, 905; De Ordine I, 
111, 6, P. L. XXXII, 981; 7, vill, 22, P. Le XXIIT. 987: 
Soliloquia I, 1, 1, P. L. XXXII, 869. 


1^ W. Thimme, Augustins Geistige Entwickelung, "Augustins 
Erlósungslehre ist im Kern Intellektualistisch-platonisch, nicht 


christlich." p. 159. However he does admit some references to 
Christ as teacher. 


15 L. Gourdon, op. cit. chapter 4; P. Alfaric, L'Evolution 


Intellectuelle de saint Augustin. Vol. 1, pp. 519-26; H. Becker, 
op. cit. p. 55 and elsewhere; H. I. Marrou, Saint Augustin et La 
Fin de la Culture Antique, p. 167. 








16 q. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, p. 120. Compare 
with C. Boyer, op. cit. p. 150. 


17 The main argument is from Contra Academicos III, xx, 43, P. 


L. XXXII, 957, Mihi autem certum est nusquam prorsus a Christi 
auctoritate discedere: non enim reperio valentiorem. 
18 


T. J. van Bavel, Recherches sur la Christologie de saint 
Augustin, p. 9. As de Labriolle, "Augustin D'Hippone" in 


Dictionnaire D'Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques, 
Tome Cinquième, col. 455, correctly points out that Augustine was 
only a convert, not a perfect theologian. 


19 Louis Gourdon, op. cit. 
20 Confessiones VIII, vii, 17, P. L. XXXII, 757; VIII, xii, 


29-30, P. L. XXXII, 762-64; IX, opening chapters, P. L. XXXII, 
763-766. 





1 
De Beata Vita F; 6; Po LC mAXKII 962 11-07 PERDRE AXEL. 
963; "De:OrdinesAT, viii, 22: T x, 29 PT EXT 087-991 
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22 De Ordine I, iii, 6, P. L. XXXII, 981; Soliloquia I, i, 
ISI Lae RATS. ART, 


= Contra Academicos, the possibility of knowledge and 
Soliloquia, for example I, x, 17, P. L. XXXII, 878. Answer is 
given against Becker by W. Montgomery, St. Augustine, Aspects of 
His Life and Thought, p. 41. also P. de Labriolle, Saint 
Augustin, Vol. I, p. xv. 





24 L. Gourdon, op. cit. "En les termes modernes, saint 
Augustin n'a pas eu, croyens-nous, une conversion par révolution, 
mais une conversion par évolution.: p. 87. Becker, op. cit. 
p.16. 


| 2 
? W. J. Sparrow Simpson, Augustine's Conversion, p. 250. 


26 bid. p. 103. 





27 Contra Academicos II, ii, 5, P. L. XXXII, 921-22 is a 
reference to the garden. P. Courcelle, Recherches...pp. 188-189 
finds references in De Beata Vita, i, 2, P. L. XXXII, 959 parallel 
to Confessiones VIII, xii, 28, P. L. XXXII, 761-62, tears, storm, 
calm. 





GV Harnack, Augustin's Confessionen, "So ist es nicht 
schwer, Augustin aus Augustin zu widerlegen und zu zeigen dass er 
in den Confessionen sehr vieles anticipirt hat." p. 17. 


E W. J. Sparrow Simpson, op. cit. p. 237. 


30 p, Courcelle, Recherches, pp. 188-89 and "Les Premiéres 
Confessiones des saint Augustin" in Revue des Etudes Latines, 
1943-44, pp. 155-74. 


31 P. Courcelle, Recherches, p. 38ff. and O'Meara, The Young 
Augustine, who suggests, "The story of Augustine's own conversion, 
therefore, is to some extent the story of a typical conversion: 
itis sthesstory of Everyman..-. p. 13. 


32 Roy Battenhouse, "The Life of St. Augustine," in A 
Companion to the Study of St. Augustine, p. 18. 


33 paul Henry, "Augustine and Plotinus," The Journal of 
Theological Studies, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 11; P. de Labriolle, op. cit. 
p. xxii; C. C. Martindale, S. J. "A Sketch of the Life and 


Character of St. Augustine," in A Monument to Saint Augustine, 
pe 62: 


34 5. J. O'Meara, The Young Augustine, p. 193. 
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Augustine Immediately After His Conversion 


It is hardly necessary to discuss in detail the cultural back- 
ground of this period of Augustine's life. Since the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, Christianity had been recognized as legal in 
the Roman Empire. The decisions of Nicea had carried imperial 
approval. The Western bishops were growing in strength and in- 
fluence as the power of the state weakened. The empire was under 
divided rule. Financial and population difficulties were multi- 
plying. Barbarians were even threatening the peace of citizens 
behind the frontiers. Pagan sects and Christian heresies contended 
against the Catholics. Although Christian monasticism was growing, 
the lives of those outside the monasteries, even among "Chris- 
tians," often continued in immorality. An attitude of resignation 
and retreat was common in many citizens. 


Nor is it necessary to give a full account of Augustine's life 
up to the time of his conversion. His story is well known from the 
account in the Confessiones. His birth in North Africa in the town 
of Tagaste on November 13, A. D. 354, was into a family of a Chris- 
tian mother and a pagan father. He was educated for a time in 
Madaura and later lived in Carthage practicing as a professor of 
rhetoric. While still under the influence of Manichean doctrine 
he journeyed to Rome. Students there often refused to pay their 
fees, so he gladly accepted an invitation to teach in Milan. In 
Milan he was attracted by the preaching of Bishop Ambrose and be- 
came interested in studying the Christian Scriptures. A short 
time later, in 386, he had a moving experience while in a garden, 
an experience which is commonly regarded as a conversion to Chris- 
tianity. A short account of the early life of Augustine is found 
in Battenhouse, and a longer, yet readable, account is given by 
J. J. O'Meara in his Young Augustine. The present study begins 
with Augustine immediately after his conversion. 


Several factors should be considered in order to understand 
Augustine immediately after his conversion. These factors involve 
changes from the life of Augustine previous to his garden experi- 
ence to that which became his pattern subsequently. Aspects of his 
earlier lifemay be pointed out in order to show the nature of the 
changes which he underwent in a very short period of time. 
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One clear result of Augustine's conversion experience in the 
garden of Milan was his moral change. He abandoned a life of sex- 
ual lust in favor of a life of chastity. The sexual lust he had 
begun in his sixteenth year at his home town had not been censured 
by those who had cared little for his morals but much for his 
professional advancement. Nevertheless, it appears that he soon 
gave his undivided loyalty to the mother of Adeadatus until she was 
dismissed at Monnica's promptings. The two year postponement of 
the marriage vows to his new fiancé was the trigger that had re- 
leased him again into the endless whirlpools of lust. His rela- 
tionship to the Church and his inadequate faith in Ehe had been 
of little practical consequence toward moral reform. 


Augustine's position after the garden experience was different. 
The verse he had read as a result of his response to the "tolle, 
lege," Romans 13:13, was directly aimed at his condition of fleshly 
lust. His comment on the experience was that as a result of it he 
no longer even hoped for a wife. This statement does not mean that 
he ceased to have his manly desires or even to weigh the possible 
advantages he might have in marriage--the evidence is to the con- 
trary--but he became, after that experience, able to maintain total 
abstinence in matters of sex. 


As a second result, Augustine made an occupational change. He 
abandoned the commercial side of his teaching in order to solve 
personal problems of faith and knowledge. From Augustine's early 
school days no efforts had been spared to prepare him to receive 
honors in the field of rhetoric. The sacrifices made by his par- 
ents and the aid forwarded by Romanianus had been rewarded by his 
superiority among his fellow BEUGENEE and approached fulfillment in 
his practice at Rome and Milan. Though his reading of the Horten- 
sius had led him to distrust honors as ends in themselves, he had 
continued plainly to commercialize his talents. It was from over- 
work in his field, he explained, that pains in his chest had de- 
veloped vun provided an excuse based on fact to offer for his 
resignation. 





The combination of ill health and moral change in the great 
turning experience was followed by his abandoning his public post 
at Milan in order to retire to the country estate of his friend, 
Verecundus. Instead of turning his back on his former education, 
he resolved to forsake the primarily commercial nature of his pre- 
vious endeavors and to pursue truths new to him, using his talents 
as a vehicle to speed him along the way. It was in that frame of 
mind that he retreated to Cassiciacum. 


Thirdly, Augustine changed his attitude toward the Catholic 
Church. Previous to the conversion he had not been committed to 
the Church. Monnica being of that persuasion, he had been reared 
to respect the Catholic tradition and had been, at his insistence, 
on one occasion, almost baptized. But as a dashing young man he 
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had despaired of finding truth in the Church and even planned his 
wayward acts during the celebration of the rites of the Church. 

His dissatisfaction with Faustus had not hindered his appreciation 
for the eloquence of Ambrose. Though he had recognized the truth 
in the message which the words of the Bishop of Milan conveyed, and 
though there had been some faith in Christ in his heart, he had not 
been ready to commit himself to it with entirety. 12 Even the 
actions of Victorinus, professor of rhetoric at Rome, which had 
impressed Augustine so much, had not moved him to surrender himself 
to the Catholic Church. ! 


After the garden experience Augustine viewed the Church with 
favor. It was after the conversion experience that he sent to 
Bishop Ambrose by means of letters, a description of his former 
errors and his resolutions for a new life. At the same time he 
asked Ambrose to recommend books for reading in order that he might 
be better prepared for the reception of such grace. It seems that 
Augustine meant he had decided to receive baptism, for in the next 
chapter he described his giving in his name for that purpose. l4 
This was a new relationship to the Church; and though he had pre- 
viously received Ambrose's teaching, his act of commitment came 
after the conversion scene. 


Fourthly, Augustine underwent an intellectual change. He 
turned from Manichean and skeptical thought to Neoplatonic and 
Christian doctrines. It is almost impossible to describe the de- 
tails of the change with final clarity, but the broad outlines can 
be brought into focus. The reading of Cicero's Hortensius in his 
nineteenth year had given Augustine a burning desire to pursue 
philosophy, and although his lusts had prevented his achieving what 
he had regarded as this end, he had joined himself to the Manicheans 
in search for truth.! Its prophet having died much earlier, 
Manicheism as a universal religion, based upon scriptures, thrived 
with all its missionary characteristics in the fourth century. 

As did wider gnostic doctrines it met human anxiety, described the 
conditions of existence, and offered a way of deliverance. But 
when even the celebrated leader of the movement, Faustus, had 
failed to answer Augustine's questions, the latter had lost confi- 
dence. His remaining with members of the sect had been not so much 
due to commitment to them as it had been to lack of commitment to 
anything else JI He had then been ripe to be gathered to the 
Academics, but one sees that he had never been a thoroughgoing 
skeptic. It was in that period that he listened to Ambrose, and 
became familiar with Platonist doctrine. 


The precise nature of Augustine's intellectual change deserves 
further study. His new intellectual position was not decided with 
finality. In general one may say that it involved two strands 
which were not entirely exclusive. One strand was Christian doc- 
trine which he had received largely through the learned exposition 
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of ambrose, and perhaps, to a lesser degree, through the beliefs 
and practices of Monnica.18 Those two people had even inspired 
him to do some reading in the Scriptures and elsewhere. The 
other strand was a form of Platonism derived from sources not yet 
entirely agreed upon by scholars. It had come, at least in part, 
from his own reading in the field.19 The problem of the type and 
source of that Platonism is open to discussion. 


Augustine's own references to the philosophy he had read 
should be carefully considered. His first mention is in the Con- 
fessiones VII where he recalls certain books of the Platonists 
(Platonicorum)translated from Greek into Latin which were given 
to him by a man full of pride.20 He supplements this information 
when he narrates how he has reported to Simplician his reading 
some books of the Platonists (Platonicorum) which Victorinus, 
profesgor of rhetoric at Rome, has translated from Greek into 
Latin. These two references in themselves are quite straight- 
forward; however, the third reference, in De Beata Vita 4 is not 
so ciear. In his introduction to Theodore, he mentions reading a 
few books. The question is whether the text should read Platonis 
or Plotini. 


Much has been written upon the correct reading of the De 
Beata Vita passage. F. Wörter, on the basis of five manuscripts, 
prefers, Platonis, as the Benedictine text reads, and thus he holds 
that Augustine may have read Plato directly. Writing in this 
century, Combès favors Plotini for at least two reasons. The ideas 
which follow the reference are those of Plotinus, and it is, fhat 
philosopher and not Plato who was translated by Victorinus. 
Following a few years later, Paul Henry has supported the same 
reading. In his book on Plotinus he lists the readings of 
fourteen manuscripts which are as follows: Plotini, 6; Platoni, 2; 
Platonis, 3; Pollitini, 2; Pollitimi, 1. -He explains the vari- 
Arion as due to the medieval copiests' unfamiliarity with Plotin- 
us. In a later article he buttresses his former position with 
the news that palaeographical investigation has shown him that the 
oldest manuscripts support Plotini. The position has been more 
PE reviewed by Connolly in his study of Augustine's ascent 
to God.27 The weight of latest scholarship falls in favor of the 
more difficult reading for the medieval copiests and supports 
Plotini. 


Who the Platonists are to whom Augustine refers is by no means 
a settled question. Among some names which have been suggested as 
possibilities one finds Philo, Origen, Cicero, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Apuleius, and Iamblicus.28 Perhaps all of these show influence of 
Plato and are named by Augustine at one time or another. There 
are fuller discussions of these names and more to be found in De 
Civitate Dei.^? But one readily sees that this book was written 
much later than the period under study, and since Augustine did not 
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live in a vacuum one may assume that he could have read some of 
those authors even after his ordination. Of course he described 
many philosophers even in his early dialogues, but again one must 
exercise caution since Augustine's discussion could be based upon 
secondary sources rather than AUS his reading the original works 
or translations of the authors.JÜ As will be discussed more fully 
in a later section, Augustine's use of Greek, at least before his 
baptism, was hardly sufficient to give him free access to works 
not translated into Latin.3l With these clues in mind one limits 
the search to those books written in Greek and translated into 
Latin which appear with strength in the early writings of Augustine. 


The answer comes in force, those who qualify are Plotinus 
and his disciple, Porphyry. But within this general affirmation 
one who listens carefully finds that some scholars emphasize one 
name while others put weight on the alternative. There are even 
those who would exclude one of the names as a possible object of 
the references cited above. 


The name which has carried the greatest weight is that of 
Plotinus. He is a philosopher „heavily influenced by Platonism and 
committed in his saintly life. He is perhaps one of the last 
great thinkers who seems almost entirely outside the influence of 
Christian thought .33 He is the one, proclaim many scholars, to 
whom Augustine has reference in the above passages. This claim 
is substantiated in several ways. 1) The philosopher translated 
by Victorinus from Greek to Latin is Plotinus. The few books men- 
tioned could even refer solely to the several books of his 
Enneads . 34 2) In Contra Academicos, Augustine says that Plato, the 
best of the philosophers, has appeared with force in the Platonist 
philosopher Plotinus. It would seem as though they have been close 
companions or that the former has lived again in the latter. 

3) In the same passage of the Confessiones where he first mentions 
reading the books of the Platonists, Augustine goes on to describe 
the Biblical account of the "spoils of Egypt." This description is 
undoubtedly, they say, a reference to Plotinus and perhaps to 
Porphyry. One may also notice that there is a reference to Athens 
and that Plato is associated with it; furthermore, knowledge of the 
ancients in general had been asscoiated with Egypt.?6 4) In trying 
to arrange parallel passages to show the origin of Augustine's 
thought, more of the passages seem to show similarity with Plotinus 
than with any other philosopher. For example, in general, the 
"return to thyself" of Augustine is well known in Plotinus (redire 
ad meipsum/ /vaye ù oautöv ).37 Henry favors Plotinus so 
strongly that he almost leaves no room for any influence by 
Porphyry.” 


The second groupplace emphasis upon Porphyry. Of those who 


favor Porphyry, Theiler i8 the one whc limits the references to 
the commentaries by him. He leaves no room for Augustine to 
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have direct knowledge of Plotinus. Augustine, he says, reading the 
disciple, merely calls the name of the master. Others simply 
allow room for Porphyry as well as for Plotinus. One can hardly 
doubt that by the time Augustine wrote De Civitate Dei he was 
familiar with Porphyry. Courcelle supports the thesis that 
Augustine had read the De Regressu Animes, fragments of which 
appear in the Bishop of Hippo's writings. 0 O'Meara holds that 

the work of Porphyry was read by the young Augustine in 386 and 
that he even had a greater knowledge of that philosopher than any 
other Neoplatonist. Solignac is not entirely convinced by this 
argument and points out that while Porphyry is not mentioned in the 
earlier writings, Plotinus is named several times. However, 
though O'Meara would grant priority to Porphyzy, he does not go so 
far as to join Theiler in excluding Plotinus. 


The general agreement is, then, that the books Augustine read 
were in all likelihood those of Plotinus and Porphyry. These two 
men were master and disciple between whom there existed a great 
similarity of thought. Of the two, Plotinus seems to have carried 
the weightier name, and he was prior, at least in time, to his 
follower. It is safe to say, that this is probably the type of 
Platonism read and referred to by Augustine in his early writings. 
The present writer is inclined to hold that the greater influence 
was from Plotinus. 


Besides the books of the Platonists Augustine read and report- 
ed as such, one must also consider other possible sources of influ- 
ence of a Platonist nature. The recent suggestion of Courcelle is 
that Ambrose is a major source of Augustine's Platonisn. Ac- 
cording to him, Augustine received Neoplatonism and Christian 
doctrine together in the sermons of Bishop Ambrose. Courcelle 
maintains that the Hexameron and the De Isaac vel de Anima exhibit 
strong influence of Plotinus. These sermons, he says, Augustine 
quite likely heard from 30 March to 4 April in 386 A. D. It was 
after that period, he continues, that Ambrose introduced Augustine 
to Theodorus who in turn led him to the books of the Platonists. 
Thus, Augustine received his Platonism from Christians. This 
theory has reopened the whole problem which is now being discussed. 
However, not every student of Augustine agrees with all details. 

1) It has been doubted whether Courcelle proves that the Platonist 
passages in Ambrose came directly from Plotinus rather than from 
Origen or some of the other Christian thinkers. 2) It is un- 
certain, as even Courcelle admits, whether the dating of the 
preaching of those sermons belongs to the spring of 386, and even 
if so, it is still uncertain that Augustine heard Phoen SEE 
has not been definitely established that Ambrose introduced Au- 
gustine to Theodorus who gave the latter books of the Platonists. 
Simplician hardly implied that he thought Augustine had read the 
books under the direct or even indirect guidance of Ambrose. 

But even when all these objections are considered something remains. 
If Ambrose used Platonist thought, whether from Plotinus or 
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Christian sources, for some sermons, is it entirely unlikely that 
his other sermons, even the ones Augustine reported hearing, showed 
marks of Neoplatonism?48 Even with all the uncertainties of the 
theory of Courcelle, his view makes it necessary for one to consid- 
er Ambrose as a likely source for Augustine's Platonist influence 
and for his way of combining Platonism and Christian doctrine. 


Solignac argues that Augustine could have received Neoplatonic 
influence from another source. In a fascinating discussion, "Dox- 
ographies et Manuels dans la formation Philosophique de Saint Au- 
gustin," he indicates that the sources Augustine used as a profes- 
sor of rhetoric were eed eae to give him much information on 
the tradition of philosophy. Augustine had at his disposal 
certain doxographies transmitted in the writings of Cicero. For 
example, the parallel of Contra Academicos III, xvii, 37 to Repub- 
lic I, x, indicates that before his conversion Augustine was famil- 
iar with material on Plato. Solignac also traces inspiration from 
Varro on the use of the arts and a translation of Apuleius as pos- 
sible sources for Augustine's interest, after the tradition of 
Pythagoras, in numbers. Augustine had, argues Solignac, a valuable 
knowledge of philosophy through those manuals even apart from his 
"books of the Platonists." 


Augustine's debt to Cicero is very great. In the early dia- 
logues Augustine often spoke of him with praise. Through him 
Augustine probably received a fairly good knowledge of philosophy. 
But in addition to Platonism, Augustine received knowledge of two 
other positions which remained with him after his conversion. One 
was the Academic position and the other was the Stoic. Both were 
part of Augustine's intellectual position, although they were not 
new as Neoplatonism seemed to be. 


Cicero's discussion of the Academics is reflected in Au- 
gustine's Contra Academicos.?Ü But Cicero's various presentations 
of Stoicism sank deeply into Augustine. Stoicism included elements 
from Plato and Aristotle and found its way into various syncretistic 
philosophers and even into Christianity. It was also present in 
Neoplatonism. 52 Certain Stoic elements were quite strong in 
Madaura, where he had studied as a boy.33 Stoicism was always a 
factor along with Platonism in Augustine's early writings. 


The next problem arising is how Augustine's new philosophy 
was related to his becoming a Christian. Several solutions have 
been offered. The first position is that Neoplatonism led Augustine 
to Christianity. The point of view which holds that Augustine was 
a Neoplatonist before he was a Christian has much support. For 
some scholars Neoplatonism is primarily a means of defeating, by a 
unity, the radical dualism of Manichean thought . ? Others hold 
that Neoplatonism enabled Augustine to change his materialistic 
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concept of God for a spiritual one.>> Again, the Platonist system 
which he admired enabled him better to understand Christian Scrip- 
tures, with which he found parallels. For a variety of reasons 
many have held that Neoplatonism served as a means to Augustine's 
becoming a Christian. 


The second position is that Augustine was a Christian prior 
to reading Platonist books. Charles Boyer, who takes this approach, 
makes his point after carefully examining other positions up to the 
time of his writing. In that way he gives an excellent survey of 
the problem. 28 His theory that Augustine was a Christian from the 
moment he decided to submit to the authority and teachings of the 
Catholic Church is well known. In this valiant effort to counter 
the extremes of Protestant thought which made Augustine only a 
Neoplatonist, he has gained support from Capänaga, Sparrow Simpson, 
and Le Blond. His theory has much to substantiate it. In Con- 
fessiones V, xiv, Augustine describes how after hearing Ambrose, 
first as a skilful orator, then as a teacher of truth, he had 
doubts about Manicheans or philosophers. He then decided, he says, 
to become a Catechumen in the Catholic Church, which his parents 
had commended, until he could find a guide for his life. This de- 
cision is certainly described earlier in the Confessiones than his 
reading of the Platonists. 


A third view is that Augustine received Neoplatonism and Chris- 
tianity together. Courcelle's emphasis on Ambrose as the source 
of Augustine's Platonism makes Christian doctrine and Platonism 
reach the hearer at the same time. Platonism is not an interlude 
before Christianity or a cause which led Augustine to Christian; it 
is associated with the exposition of the Christian teaching. How- 
ever, Courcelle does not go so far as to say that Augustine was a 
Christian from the moment he heard and submitted to the teaching 
of Ambrose.® : 


The three different positions described above depend upon, in 
part, the standard one uses to decide when one is a Christin. One 
stand is that Augustine was a Christian at Cassiciacum. Scholars 
holding that view do not place his being Christian before the con- 
version experience, but they definitely do place it before the 
baptism. l As evidence they cite Contra Academicos III, xx, 43.62 
This stand is not simply based on moral change, but on accpting as 
ultimate the authority of Christ. 


À second position is that though Augustine was influenced by 
Christian teaching he could not have been a Christian until he had 
received Baptism. Baptism is the technical sign of becoming Chris- 
tian. Though Capänaga supports Boyer on submission to authority, 
he seems to undermine that position when he insists upon Baptism 
as a necessary complement to ths conversion, as a work which in- 
fuses certain spiritual gifts. 
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A third position is held by Gourdon, who argues that Augustine 
was not fully a Christian until about the time he wrote De Vera 
Religione. His standard requires a rather full understanding of 
the Christian beliefs. To say that Augustine's doctrine was in- 
complete does not necessarily admit that he was not a Christian. 
Regardless of which standard one holds, it would be difficult to 
deny that there was a great change in Augustine's thought when he 
was taken into the priesthood. 4 


The writings of Augustine himself can be used to see the stand- 
ard he employed. One may ask what Augustine considered the most 
important step in his process toward a new life. His answer may be 
helpful since it is impossible to give here any final standard for 
deciding when one is a Christian. Although he mentions in the 
Confessiones his decision to become a Catechumen, one can hardly 
say that Augustine highlights that event D? Nor does he pay par- 
ticular attention to his receiving baptism, though it was important 
to him. To the Manicheans he denies that full, right doctrine is 
the final test of whether one is a Christian. 6 But one cannot 
so easily dismiss the garden of Milan experience. Quite clearly it 
is presented as the most significant of all the events related in 
the Confessiones. 


It may well be that Boyer is not as radical in his position 
as it may first appear. In accepting the authority of the Church 
one would go on in the Church to a new moral life, a receiving of 
baptism and a deepened understanding of Christian doctrine. The 
point of Boyer's emphasis on submission to authority is to show 
that Augustine was a Christian before he read the Platonists. 

The present writer does not like to go so far as that. Such a 
position still leaves room for Neoplatonist influence to operate 
upon Augustine from other sources, Platonist or Christian, even 
before his submitting to the authority of the Catholic Church. 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to rule out Neoplatonism as a fac- 
tor in Augustine's accepting and understanding Christian teaching. 


The results of Augustine's conversion may be outlined in the 
following manner. He embarked on a life of a new moral character 
in which sexual lust was excluded and marriage was relegated to 
the background. He relinquished his teaching profession in so far 
as it was basically commercial and dedicated his life and his edu- 
cation to a search for Truth. Being strongly influenced by Ambrose 
and Simplician, he became committed to the Catholic Church. A new 
intellectual position replaced his former Manichean persuasion, a 
new intellectual position which was strongly influenced by Neo- 
platonist thought in combination with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 


The results of Augustine's conversion are difficult to assess. 
On the one hand it is easy to overestimate the radical nature of 
his change so that his subsequent development is obscured. On the 
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other hand it is easy to emphasize his slow intellectual and spiri- 
tual growth at the expense of the significant changes which began 
with his conversion experience. A true evaluation must recognize 
at the same time the important changes of the conversion, not so 
much in contents as in direction of thought, and the slow process 
of development, not so much in direction as in content. The pre- 
cise details of the intellectual change will probably remain open 
to debate. The relationship of Porphyry and Plotinus in influence 
upon Augustine is interesting, but it does not seem to the present 
writer to remain a problem worthy of primary concern. The relation- 
ship of the philosophical knowledge Augustine possessed as a teacher 
of rhetoric to his newly discovered systems of thought is a prob- 
lem which has only begun to receive the attention it deserves. In 
this area lies a new understanding of Augustine's philosophy and 
theology and its influence upon subsequent Western Christianity. 
How Neoplatonism was related to Augustine's becoming a Christian is 
still open for discussion. Part of the solution for the problem 
lies in defining when one is a Christian. The present writer be- 
lieves that Augustine's statement of his commitment to Christ in 
Contra Academicos marks him as a Christian at Cassiciacum. The 
decision probably stemmed from his conversion experience and defi- 
nitely preceded his baptism. He does not think that this position 
excludes the influence of Neoplatonic philosophy in Augustine's 
becoming a Christian. 
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Augustine's Life and Literary Activities 


Cassiciacum 


The Confessiones bore witness to the joy Augustine experienced 
when he could in fact, as well as in spirit, leave the teaching 
post in Milan. It was a great blessing, he remembered, that his 
friend Verecundus, a non-Christian husband of a Christian wife, 
made available his country estate to the convert and his friends. 
Though Verecundus could not accept until later the demands made 
by Christianity and though he would miss the fellowship with his 
friends, he helped launch Augustine into a new kind of activity. 
There is little wonder that Augustine remembered with pleasure his 
sojourn in the rural setting, for his writings reflected a con- 
structive leisure which could appeal to any dedicated teacher also 
seeking to gain more truth. 


Those who accompanied the retired professor helped make his 
stay an enjoyable one. Besides Monnica there was also his son 
Adeodatus. His brother and two cousins were present as members of 
the family. Licentius and Trygetius came along as students: while 
Alypius assisted the author in his literary productions. All of 
these people participated in a life of ordered leisure. Augus- 
tine's thirst for knowledge kept him in pursuit of answers to his 
many problens. At the same time he kept a teacher's eye upon the 
discipline of his students.? There were frequent references to 
writings of Greek and Latin authors which Augustine knew in his 
profession and which he continued to place before his pupils. 

They were also occupied with discussions in religion, philosophy, 
and morals. The informal approach was stimulated by the warm 
weather of early November which made it possible for discussions 
to be held inside and outside; the participants were to be found 
in the bathhouse or even in the meadow. One gets the impression 
that meal times were unhurried and of moderate menu, with atten- 
tion being given to nourishing the soul as well as the body. 
Augustine, at least seems to have made use of the nights to examine 
his thoughts and his own position. It is also likely that some of 
the time was spent in reading and prayer. The only interruptions 
were the domestic chores with which they sometimes gave a hand; 
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however, even the chores were presented as a form of recreation. 


Though Augustine was an experienced teacher, he had not gained 
any reputation as an author. Of course, in his twenty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh year he had written De Apto et Pulchro, dedicated to 
the orator of Rome, Hierius. Those books, written in his Manichean 
days, were not of great importance or fame, and apparently even Au- 
gustine did not keep a copy of them. His discussion of the matter 
in the Confessiones implies that he regretted these early attempts 
at writing. Thus, it is in his De Beata Vita that one reads the 
first completed and still remaining work by Augustine. 


The problem of the dating of the various dialogues becomes 
quite complex when one wishes to arrange them to show any develop- 
ment of Augustine's thought. Surprisingly enough, the dialogues 
of Cassiciacum present less difficulty than some of the works done 
after his return to Milan. The book by Ohlmann more or less fol- 
lows the outline of dating suggested by the dialogues themselves. 
According to this account the discussions took place in the fol- 
lowing order in November, 386: 10th, Contra Academicos I, 5-11; 
rh ts ITI-163 — 12th, ConA. 1, 16-255 13th? De Beata Vitas 
7-173 24th," Dee Bee Ve) 17-235 15th, DMB. V: 23-365 Toth, Derordinetis 
6-27; 17th, D. 0. I, 27-33; 18th and 19th, no discussion took 
place; 20th, Contra Academicos II, 10-14; and 14-25; 21st, C. A. 
II, 25-30; 22nd, C. A. III, 1-7 and 7-45; 23rd or shortly there- 
after, De Ordine II, 1-19 and 19-54. Among these the Soliloquia 
were written. 








Such an outline has been challenged by van Haeringen who dis- 
tinguáshes between the time of discussion and the time of composi- 
tion. For him the order of debate was Contra Academicos I, II, 
and III, De Ordine I, De Beata Vita, and De Ordine II. No disputa- 
tion took place between I and II books of Contra Academicos.  How- 
ever, De Beata Vita and De Ordine could have been composed then. 
The order of composition would by C. A. I, D. B. V., D. O. I, II, 
And C. A. II, III. The main point he makes is that Augustine would 
not interrupt the discussions of Contra Academicos by doing other 
works in between. The seven days he mentions were spent at rest. 
Gudeman, like Hirzel, finds the seven days only a common occur- 
rence in the dialogue form. 





Van Haerengen makes an important point when he distinguishes 
between the date of the discussions and the date of the composi- 
tions. In the dialogues themselves Augustine gives the order of 
discussion--not the dates of composition in final form.  Gudeman 
and Hirzel have some evidence in their favor, for if the discus- 
sions took place as Augustine described and were written immedi- 
ately, what did he do from December until he returned to Milan? 


The dating could be as Ohlmann gives it. According to his way 
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there would be a flurry of activity in November and then no more 
action which was recorded in dialogues. It may be, on the other- 
hand, that the distinction van Haeringen makes is correct. The 
radical view of Hirzel has been examined in a previous section, 
though he may be right on this particular point. The present 
writer finds that the datings of Ohlmann and Kavanagh, except for 
minor variation, agree with facts as they are given in the dia- 
logues and in the Retractationes, especially concerning the pres- 
ence and absence of Alypius. In De Ordine Alypius and Navigius 
have gone to the city. Yet, Navigius is present when De Beata 
Vita is discussed, and Alypius is absent. Did Navigius go to 
the city after Alypius did on an independent mission? Or are 
there at least two different trips of Alypius--one with Navigius 
and one without? If this should be the case then the outline of 
Ohlmann would fall. It seems quite possible that Navigius traveled 
independently of Alypius. 





Even if the dating of discussions as seen by Ohlmann and 
Kavanagh is correct, it is still possible that the dialogues in 
their present forms were written a few days or a few weeks later. 
It is possible that they reflect thought and deeds which took 
place after the original discussions.l0 All of this discussion 
is really not of ultimate importance in so far as one is only 
interested in the thought of Augustine, for the works in their 
finished form are previous to his return to Milan to receive 
baptism. They are representations of his life and work in that 
general period. 


Although there is a problem in dating the dialogues, their 
confinement to a few months renders them less difficult than some 
of Augustine's other works. Books II and III of De Libero Arbitrio 
were finished in Africa, but it is likely that part of those books 
represent his thought at Rome. The De Diversis Quaestionibus 
Octoginta Tribus represent many stages of his development, for they 
were not finally collected until after he was made Bishop of Hippo. 
With rare exceptions, the Epistolae are also difficult to date 
accurately in the period under study. In comparison with some of 
Augustine's subsequent works, the Cassiciacum dialogues are nar- 
rowly dated. 


The three books of Contra Academicos are addressed to Romani- 
anus in order to win him to the love of Philosophy to which Au- 
gustine himself was come. Augustine held his benefactor in high 
esteem, as well he might. His parents had never been entirely 
comfortable financially and the death of the father restricted the 
activities of the young scholar even more. Romanianus, by his 
generosity, allowed Augustine, fo escape these bonds and encouraged 
his professional advancement. He was interested in the subjects 
of that young man and seems to have been influenced by his intel- 
lectual fancies; he even wished to become part of a household 
devoted to study, but his social position made it impractical. 
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However, his son Licentius was entrusted to the guidance of Au- 
gustine. 


Augustine has only the highest praise for the manner in which 
Romanianus uses his wealth and mental ability. He is disturbed, on 
the other hand, that Romanianus remains in fluctuation between the 
positions of the Academics and of the Manicheans.l? Contra Aca- 
demicos is an attempt to examine the strength and weakness of the 
Academic attitude and an exhortation calling Romanianus to a new 
intellectual position. Although it is a calling to "Philosophy" 
there is an element of the faith of Augustine's youth involved in 
his reference to St. Paul.! 


Augustine, in addition to exhorting Romanianus, is seeking 
to clarify his own attitude toward the Academics. His attraction 
to their manner after his leaving the Manicheans has not reached 
a full commitment, and the period of great change and renewal he 
has experienced challenges any thoroughgoing skeptical position. 
It is in this way that Contra Academicos comes to contain some of 
Augustine's definitive thought on establishing the fact of knowing 
and of truth in general. As Boyer has pointed out, the negative 
aim of the work is to demonstrate the contradictions in the Aca- 
demic stand while the positive aim is to show that one can have 
certitude of objective truths. Nevertheless, in his rational 
examination it happens that Augustine both supports and opposes 
the Academics. 


The source for much of Augustine's own dialogue is Cicero's 
Academica. There the tenets of the group he examines 
are presented.l7 In the course of his discussion Augustine 
mentions Plato, Socrates, Zeno, Arcesilas, Antiochus, Philo, 
Carneades, Plotinus, Epicurus, and other philosophers. With the 
exception of Plotinus, however, there is no good reason for believ- 
ing he knows the authors other than in secondary sources. 


In his understanding of the history of philosophy, Augustine 
does not wish to argue against the Academy as such. According to 
him it was Zeno the founder of the Stoic school who led to a 
change of practice in the Academy of Plato. Since Polemon did not 
trust Zeno, the secrets of Platonism were withheld from him. 
Arcesilas, after the death of Polemon, continued his policy of 
keeping the secret from Zeno, whose mind was bent to the corporeal, 
and from the unteachable populous. In such a manner they buried 
a treasure for posterity. Angus ies gives this outline of the 
development of the New Academy. Carneades, a lesser Platonist, 
founded DeL LEO Academy and insisted that one could follow the 
truth-like. The real academy, however, always held that truth 
can be known. This fact is seen in Plotinus, who was so much like 
Plato that he was regarded as something of a "reincarnation" of the 
ancient master. 
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Augustine singles out two points to attack. The first is 
that one is not able to perceive anything, and the second is that 
one ought not to give assent to anything. As to_the first, he 
knows that a disjunction is either true or false.2* If one con- 
tends that he sees something, others must agree, for any dispute 
is over the words used to describe what is viewed. What one 
"sees" in dreams cannot be disputed any more than can what is 
said after the words, "it seems to me." As to the second statement, 
one living only by the probable, lives always in error, whether 
giving assent to it or not. Further, when one acts, he affirms 
something. Moreover, how can one know the truth-like if he does 
not know the truth? 


With the heavy emphasis upon philosophy, one may well wonder 
in what way Augustine shows signs of any Christian influence. 
The passages are indeed scattered and not altogether strong; 
nevertheless, they are present. Besides praying for Romanianus, 
he has an unmistakable reference to his experience in the garden 
of Milan, his reading of the Apostle Paul. It was so powerful 
it could have led Romanianus to forsake the riches of the world.25 
Of God's care and providence he speaks at length.26 In addition 
to identifying the power and wisdom of the most high God as the 
Son of God, he quotes His words, "Seek and ye shall find." 7 It is 
authority as well as reason which leads to truth. Of authorities, 
he finds none more powerful than the authority of Christ, from 
which he will not depart. Of reason, he is concerned not only to 
believe (non credo solum) but also to understand (intelligendo). 
In the meanwhile he expects to find among the Platonists that which 
is not repugnant to things he holds sacred. 


This statement is EE the best summary of Augustine's 
position at Cassiciacum. He is only an infant in his under- 
standing of Christianity and Neoplatonism. Since he finds certain 
similarities in them and since, probably, he has heard them to- 
gether in the teachings of the Catholic Church, he sees no harm or 
particular difficulty in placing,ghem together. Truth is found by 
the use of authority and reason. Christ is the highest authority, 
and reason, following Platonist thought, will not be in opposition 
to it but will lead to understanding. As one readily sees, he 
uses the term "Philosophy" in a much broader sense than it is 
generally used =. and to that end he devotes the skills of his 
former profession.? 


Whereas the Contra Academicos is based upon Cicero's Academica, 
Aagastine's De Beata Vita shows similarities with Seneca's De Vita 
Beata and Cicero's Tusculan Disputations.>2 With its Stoic and 
Neoplatonic background it is not so much concerned to convert as to 
admire its recipient, Manlius Theodorus, a Christian as well as a 
Neoplatonist. However, in his later life he is to wish to with- 
draw some of the praise he so lavishly extends in this early 
writing. 33 The opening figure is a larger edition of that which 
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appears in the work to Romanianus. Within the port of philosophy, 
blocked by the mountain of vainglory (vanissimam gloriam) he 
pictures himself as sailing, having been drawn back from the 
vastness of the sea on which he wandered. But he has still not 
reached the shore of the happy life. 


The dialogue takes place during the absence of Alypius and 
upon Augustine's birthday. The scene opens with conversation 
playing upon the need for feeding the soul as well as the body. 
One who would have a happy life must not lack the proper soul 
food; however, he who tries to live on a diet of worldly possessions 
will be in want, since the source is unreliable. Happiness can 
only come in possessing what cannot be lost, that is, God.35 


The happy man possesses God. To be happy a man must not be 
in want. He must have the measure of his soul, which is to be 
wise.36 This wisdom is none other than the Wisdom of God, pres- 
ented by divine authority as the Son of God who is the Truth.37 
There is an inner thirst of the soul which bids it to seek for God; 
as long as the thirst is insatiated, man is unhappy. Without the 
help of God no one can be happy. In conclusion, the full measure 
of the soul, the happy life, is in knowing piously and perfectly 
through whom one is led into truth, the truth one enjoys thoroughly, 
and that by which one is connected to the highest measure.38 This 
statement Monnica applies to the Christian Trinity. 


On the whole, the dialogue uses a philosophical approach, 
assuming that truth can be reached through reason. The attempt to 
define the happy life is a proper task for philosophy. One is 
also aware of Augustine's constant reference to literature he has 
used in teaching. But the whole story must include other elements. 
Besides the Christian words supplied by his mother, Augustine makes 
assertions for himself. The final sentences of the dialogue con- 
tain particularly Christian references in, "The Son of God is none 
other than the Wisdom of God" and "I am the truth."39 The 
conclusion of the discussion as he sees it in the Retractationes is 
that the happy life is none other than "perfect knowledge of God."40 


It is difficult to state the precise relationship between 
Neoplatonism and Christian theology in De Beata Vita. Except for 
apologetical purposes, one would hardly expect a mature Christian 
to be concerned with such a task and an approach as Augustine uses. 
Augustine's answers show only a limited knowledge of the Scriptures 
and the teachings of the Catholic Church; they are limited to 
passages with strong similarities to Neoplatonist thought. It may 
be that he is trying to combine two separate systems by pointing to 
a few common elements. It seems more likely, however, that he 
begins with an idea of the similarity and interrelatedness without 
being fully aware of the two independent masses beyond his limited 
field of vision at the time.^! As he explains his situation to 
Theodorus, Augustine is sailing within the shelter of the port, but 
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he has not decided on just which part of the land he should bring 
his boat to rest. 


De Ordine is prepared for Zenobius, referred to as a lover of 
poetry and the recipient of Epistola II. The author fails to do 
justice to the theme he has chosen. The dialogue that follows 
goes the way of so many discussions in which the participants are 
stimulated by the importance of a subject but lack sufficient for- 
mal grounding to sift wheat from chaff and to mill a finished pro- 
duct. One who appreciates systematic development will find this 
piece of literature distracting. 


Within the structural weakness of the presentation, however, 
lies part of its charm. Not only does Augustine sketch pictures 
of the informal, humorous life at Cassiciacum, but he also exhibits 
x-ray plates of the embryonic ideas developing within his mind, 
ideas which he is to deliver later in books now lost as well as in 
his more mature endeavors. On the first point, the lofty enquiry 
is set in motion when the author is disturbed late at night by such 
a lowly thing as the noise of water sounding in the bathhouse 
drain.43 Licentius, the amateur poet, is invited to participate 
in discussion when he is occupied with the unpoetic task of 
frightening some troublesome mice. Later on, the discussion centers 
around the well-known cock fight just outside the door.44 Not to 
be forgotten is the little anecdote about Monnica's rebuking 
Licentius for singing hymns in the toilet.45 These and other in- 
cidents supplement the humorous passages in Augustine cited by 
Rodriguez. Throughout one sees the friendly relationship of 
Augustine with his students. He is a_most human personality whose 
very discipline is tendered by love. 


On the second point, one sees a number of subjects initiated 
or hinted at and left undeveloped. Among these are the liberal arts 
and their relationship to order, perhaps ELTA later in books 
no longer surviving and exemplified in De Musica. One sees the 
beginning of inquiry into the nature of the human soul, its nature 
and its immortality.49 He develops further his ideas on the re- 
lationship of reason and authority as well as his thoughts of man's 
duty to his neighbor. 20 The short digçourses on the behavior of 
students are informative and amusing. 


The burning question for Augustine is how God can at once 
order all things and yet not be responsible for evil.52 It had 
sparked during his late student days, and it had been smoldering 
for several years under Manichean dualism. Yet, when his estrange- 
ment from that system allowed the flames to spring up, what relief 
could he find in Neoplatonism or Christianity? Part of his work 
is given to this discussion. After many attempts by the students 
to reconcile God's goodness with the fact of the presence of evil 
while maintaining God's justice as well as His ordering of all 
things, the argument reaches its height--well below the clouds-- 
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in the summaries of Augustine and Monnica. The son maintains 

that there was always order. It did not cause evil, but when evil 
was a fact it was included in God's order. Monnica continues by 
explaining that divine justice does not permit evil to go beyond 
the limits of order. As Roberts points out, for the modern 
reader two questions remain. Why should one turn away from evil 
if it contributes to perfection, and how did man's inclination 

for choosing lesser goods ever arise? 


There is no strong evidence that Augustine had a deep com- 
prehension of either the Neoplatonist view of evil or the Jewish- 
Christian explanation of the origin of evil when he wrote this 
dialogue. Although he approaches the problem with a personal con- 
cern, the discussion is sustained in a bath of only general philo- 
sophical-theological presuppositions. In this period his involve- 
ment reveals an intellectual impotency due to the inadequacy of 
fundamental seed thoughts. When this situation is coupled to his 
later explanation that since his companions could not follow deep 
penetration he abandoned the problem in favor of ordering Së 
one may conclude that the author is disappointed with the results. 


Two letters dealing with previous dialogues may be discussed 
at this point. The first, Epistola I, is directed to Hermogenianus 
upon his estimate of Augustine's Contra Academicos. Augustine 
finds it necessary to clarify what he has actually accomplished 
in that work. Instead of conquering (expugnavi) the Academics, 
he has rather imitated (imitatus) them. He reasserts his theory of 
secret teachings and maintains that the Academy was correct in 
hiding its truth from the masses who regarded the soul as material 
(corpus) This action, which once preserved men from error, at 
present keeps them from reaching truth. If men ever bothered to 
read that truth cannot be known they would fall into such a sleep 
that they could not be awakened even by the heavenly trumpet! 

He has not vanquished (vincerim)the Academics, but he has broken 
the bonds which kept him from the breas hg of philosophy by a 
despair of truth, the food of the soul. 


Epistola II is a delightful, revealing message. Addressed to 
Zenobius, the recipient of De Ordine, it glows with Augustine's 
love for his friend. Something of his philosophy is shown too, for 
he admits that a wise man would avoid the things of the senses 
which are ever changing and thus are not (non esse). Although 
he tries to live by that guide and to hold to those -things which 
are unchanging, he admits that he does not wish to follow the 
principle where his friends are concerned. In short, he wants to 
have Zenobius present to finish a former YEN 


The first of the writings which have established Augustine as 
a master of introspection and psychology are the Soliloquia. Being 
primarily for the purpose of self-examination, his work is something 
of a preview of his superb perfection of that style in the 
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Confessiones. Although his dialogue with the Ratio is interesting, 
the most informative section is his long prayer which permits the 
reader to peer into the sanctuary of Augustine's private devotion 28 
For its theological concepts the Soliloquia will be examined in 
later chapters; at the moment it is sufficient to note that in the 
summary of his prayer Augustine sketches the outline for his future 
creations. 


Having known certain expressions from different sources which 
he committed to memory, Augustine offers in his prayer the things 
he believes. Yet, he is not satisfied to believe only on the au- 
thority of the Church, for he has a thirst which can be quenched 
only by knowing for himself. He wants to believe and to under- 
stand intelligently. The comprehensive object of his desire 
lies between two poles, to know God and the soul. E 


In his knowledge of God, Augustine believes he must forsake 
knowledge which only comes from the senses. This much of the 
Academic skepticism he welcomes. For this reason he is not content 
to know God only as he knows his friends, since such knowledge js 
dependent upon sense experiences and is, therefore, imperfect. 

The usefulness of reason, however, is another question. Whereas 
the senses are useless in arriving at mathematical truth, the mind, 
through proper reason, can readily come to it.63 In the flight from 
the realm of the changing to the realm of the permanent, the soul 
cannot carry on its function property unless it has overcome the 
bondage it suffers in the body.® Such bondage Augustine believes 
he has overcome through his renunciation of mistresses, marriage, 
worldly gain, and general comforts of the body, except in the 
measure that they are necessary for good health. In this manner he 
has sought to prepare his soul to be guided by inner light to the 
knowledge of God. Besides the negative approach, the ratio, on the 
positive side, must have in addition to eyes, looking, and seeing, 
the all important qualities of faith, hope, and lovetbo 


As he sees the situation, the knowledge of God cannot come 
quickly due to the frailness of the human constitution, so it 
is necessary for the soul to progress by degrees. The soul is to 
begin its itinerary among the darker objects which bask in the 
light of another luminary and to ascend by stages until it can 
reach and endure that very brilliant light itself by which all 
things are illumined. 66 Nevertheless, he is not completely satis- 
fied. Augustine is afraid that certain things, such as loss of 
friends, pain, and even death may interrupt his journey toward 
knowing God. 97 


The answer to these fears lies in the conviction that the 
soul is immortal. The soul knows something that is true, so 
truth is existent in the soul. Apart from the soul one could not 
declare that truth is. But just as truth is within the soul, it 
also exists beyond it. Truth is immortal. If immortal truth 
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dwells in the soul, then the soul is immorta1.68 


The modern reader who finds flaws in this argument for the 
immortality of the soul should remember that it did not completely 
satisfy Augustine. Book II of Soliloquia is manifestly incomplete. 
Though the answers are inadequate, the attempt is a noble one which 
makes a place for itself in theological literature. 


The Soliloquia represent the crest of the young convert's 
productions in the rural retreat. They are a monument to his 
early personal struggles in morality, religion, and philosophy. In 
them one finds a good example of Augustine's endeavor to digest 
rationally the morsals he has taken at random on the basis of 
authority. e 


Of similar style to the Bol eau is Epistola III, written to 
Augustine's beloved friend Nebridius. Although he is a Docetist 
in his views of Christ, Nebridius is not at this time a baptized 
Christian. However, later he is to believe as Augustine and to die 
shortly after he and his household become Christians, probably be- 
fore 391. It seems that Augustine is replying to a declaration 
that he has already obtained the happy life. He is sure that such 
praise is not altogether appropriate, for what would Nebridius have 
exclaimed had he actually read his work? Indeed, if one were to 
find the happy life, it would repel even the atomic theory of 
Epicurus and expose the inadequacy of the visible world. To know 
the truth one must overcome the things of the senses by not desir- 
ing them. When these more weighty matters are concluded, Augustine 
puts forth a question about a form of cupio he has used and asks 
for a letter in return which will require a long time to read. 


That Augustine is consciously concerned with overcoming the 
life of the senses is demonstrated in his reply to Nebridius, who 
has inquired of his progress. In Epistola IV, he cannot define 
with precision each stage on the journey, for it is like growing 
into manhood--no one can point to a definite time when maturity 
occurs. Although he remains only a boy in the faith, he hopes he 
is one who shows some promise. When calling upon God, he begins to 
rise to Him, and he is often so sure in his own soul of the reality 
of things eternal that he sees no need for rational explanations. 


As early spring of 387 approached, Augustine made arrangements 
to return to the city. His first weeks of retreat were over. To 
the importance of those happy days his writings bear witness. 

During that time he recovered some of his physical strength, calmed 
his restless spirit, and collected his fragmentary ideas. The 

tools of his profession had been applied with diligence to the 

tasks at hand, enabling him to assemble some of the materials 
supplied him by Catholic Christianity and Neoplatonist philosophy. 70 
But perhaps his implements of classical heritage were more adequate 
than his recently acquired items of faith and reason. To advance 
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further he needed time in which to add carefully to his required 
supplies. This was his state when he came again to Milan. 


Milan 


Augustine returned to Milan in order to receive Christian 
baptism. Although as a young boy he had received the sign of the 
cross and the administration of salt, which numbered him with 
Christian not full members of the Church, he had not received 
baptism. Giving in his name to receive the rite, Augustine 
joined the group of competentes in the beginning of Lent. As 
an athlete preparing to wrestle with the devil, Augustine probz, 
ably underwent the fasting and customary subduing of the body. 

On all the days of the week except Saturday he heard the lessons 
and sermons which instructed in morals and Chrisitan religion. On 
Palm Sunday he received the creed. He heard it expounded in the 
ensuing days. Then late on the Eve of Easter, April 24, 387, he 
received the sacrament of public baptism, which usually included, 
in Ambrose's days at Milan, the effeta, the renunciation, the 
threefold questioning and baptism, the anointing, the footwashing, 
and the vesting in white. Afterward followed the Easter Mass. 
During the next week there was instruction in the sacred mysteries 
and in the Lord's Prayer. It was in such a manner that Augustine 
became a full member of the Catholic Church, entering on another 
phase of spiritual development. 


Augustine remained productive in writing while he received 
instruction toward baptism. Although Thimme has pointed to the 
change of style in the dialogues after the author's baptism, this 
change was a gradual development. 73 There is not a marked dif- 
ference between De Immortalitate Animae and the Cassiciacum dia- 
logues. 


Augustine does not exhibit a definitely Christian understand- 
ing of life eternal in his De Immortalitate Animae. His concern 
for the immortality of the soul has not been satisfied at Cassicia- 
cum, so he comes at the problem again with more determination. His 
endurance, however, is hardly rewarded with further penetration. 
The arguments are the same, and as has been suggested by Bourke 
and Wörter, like his earlier ones they derive ultimately from 
Plato's Phaedo and Phaedrus. It is doubt ful whether Augustine 
knows the arguments directly from Plato. 


One argument for the immortality of the soul is that discipline 
(disciplina)is eternal, yet is only in that which lives. That which 
contains what always is must always be. Since disciplina can only 
be in the soul and always is, the soul must be immortal. Another 
argument is that the soul is immutable just as the body is mutable. 
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Furthermore, they cannot change positions, one becoming the other. 
Since the soul is life itself, it can never die. The reader finds 
many variations on the theme, but certain unproved assumptions arise 
repeatedly as bases for Augustine's arguments: 1)that disciplina 

is unchanging, 2) that it exists only in the soul, 3) that a thing 
containing something unchanging exists forever, 4) that the soul 

is the life of the body, and 5) that the soul cannot desert itself. 


There is hardly any way in which Augustine's piece of lit- 
erature can be regarded as the Christian answer to immortality of 
the soul. Instead of resurrection, his concern is only with the 
rational soul as it contains disciplina. There is a discussion of 
being and tending toward non-being. Of his early books this seems 
to show more than the others the influence of his Neoplatonism and 
his lack of Christian doctrine. However, he deserves credit for 
his purpose, for he seeks to give a rational basis for others, as 
well as himself, who believe in immortality of the soul on faith 
in authority. 


The inspiration to use his knowledge of the liberal arts to 
proceed to the realm of the spiritual led Augustine to plan several 
works, each on a different discipline. The endeavor was never 
successful. They included De Grammatica, De Dialectica, De Rhet- 
orica, De Geometria, and De Aritheetion © The De Grammatica as it 
stands today is hardly the work undertaken by Augustine. Five 
other books he only began and left in an unfinished state. Never- 
theless, there remain the six books of De Musica from which one 
may receive an idea of the plan for the other works. De Musica 
was finished after he returned to Africa, and though the sections 
cannot be dated accurately, one would not be far wrong holding, 
in general, that the first five books are quite early while the 
sixth belongs to the period nearer to, yet before, Augustine's 
ordination as a Presbyter at Hippo. 


De Musica may be divided even more closely. Marrou has 
suggested that the first chapter of book six is a later insertion, 
a revision made in a mature day and referred to in Augustine's 
letter to Memorius./7 In that case, chapter two, which resumes the 
dialogue, was originally the next chapter after book five. Any- 
one who has read analyses made in detail of the first five books 
will readily understand SER reluctance to convey them to 
his ecclesiastical friend./8 He rightly states that the object 
of his work lies in book six. 


The composition as a whole has more than just an antiquarian 
interest. Besides demonstrating his concern and knowledge in this 
particular field, the work shows how Augustine related his grounding 
in the liberal arts to his religious faith. The books reflect a 
marked Pythagorean influence as the author discusses harmony which 
is built on numbers. An interesting example of this influence is 
his presentation of the number "three," which he considers perfect 
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since it has a beginning, a middle, and an end. It is composed of 
"one," which is in every number and of "two," which is the begin- 
ning of multiplication. To this series can be added "four" and so 
on. In every instance all the numbers are well ordered./9 Of less 
interest to the theologian is his discussion of grammarians who 
stress syllables by rule of authority and those who stress accord- 
ing to the rules of harmony. Even more specialized, he discusses 
types of feet, with names and illustrations, then the kinds of 
measures, rhythm, and verse. The concluding note of the first 
five books is an invitation to the Disciple to leave the vestiges 
of the seggible and to proceed to the chamber which is foreign to 
all body. 


Book six of De Musica concentrates upon the human soul. Asa 
result of the first sin, the senses have become useful to the soul, 
which is now, in part, ruled by the body.81 In spite of this in- 
fluence, the soul also regulates the body, keeping it together in 
harmony. The soul is a kind of midway point in suspension between 
God and the body, free to choose to serve one or the other. Turn- 
ing to God, its master, the soul is given a very easy life, but 
should it choose to serve the body its state is much lower than 
before. It becomes only the servant of a servant. Pride (superbia) 
is the beginning of every sin, and jgads to a fall from the essen- 
tial status (defectum ab essentia). Such a love of the world 
becomes laborious, for in the world the soul does not find the 
true and eternal for which it seeks. The eternal can only be 
found when the soul, a creature, adheres with love to its Creator, 
God. The true order is the right EE of one's soul as God 
himself has rightly ordered the creation. 3 


Augustine's aim to win those acquainted with the liberal arts 
to his concept of Christian religion is a noble one. However, one 
may doubt whether the results are worth the effort he expends. Au- 
gustine is never ready to dismiss entirely the higher disciplines 
of education; instead, he continues to use them in conjunction 
with the Christian religion as means or steps to aid man in his 
ascent to God. As one would expect, book six, even apart from 
chapter one, exhibits Augustine's growing knowledge of Christian 
doctrine. 


Augustine, having received baptism along with Alypius, had no 
further cause for remaining in Milan. The longing for professional 
standing which had brought him to the city was dismissed. As a 
Catholic Christian he only sought how he might serve. Joined by 
Evodius, a young man of Tagaste who was a public official before 
his baptism, he left Milan and travelled to Ostia on his route to 
Africa. 
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Ostia 


In Ostia Augustine had an experience which he was unable to 
describe.85 The Confessiones do not attempt or claim to give 
a full and accurate report of the event. Even after several years 
Augustine cannot clearly analyze it. But the beauty and power of 
his language point to something awe inspiring. Indeed, his brief 
sketch belongs with that small group of accounts by those who have 
truly encountered the Foundation of the universe. 


To attempt to trace the many strands woven in this tapestry 
would be out of order here. Not only would it involve a study of 
the life of Augustine until that moment, it would also indicate #6 
failure to recognize the recent books which have done just that. 
One can readily see the influence of Neoplatonsm, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the presence of the devout Monnica which are enumerated 
by Paul Henry. 


As Augustine and his mother stood at the window overlooking 
the garden of the house where they were abiding, they inquired of 
the nature of life eternal. In their speaking they seemed to go 
beyond the power of the human mind in the body, they ascended into 
the realm of the Eternal. In that Presence they saw the inferiority 
of those things which are but witnesses or even messengers of God 
Himself. The world and its pleasures grew contemptible to them. 
But such soaring in the heights could not long endure. His mother 
concluded by informing him that she was through in this world, for 
her one wish, that he might become a Catholic Christian before her 
death, had been fulfilled. 


That glimpse of the eternal could hardly be identified with 
that highest stage of the soul, the undivided contemplation of God. 
The participants were still under the limitations of life in the 
world.87 That fact was pointedly brought home to Augustine when 
scarcely a week later his mother became feverish and died. Accord- 
ing to his report of those days he was deeply grieved over the loss 
of one whose love had so patiently sustained and guided him during 
his thirty-three years.® Nevertheless, his grief was tempered by 
his faith and salved by the verses of devotion created by Bishop 
Amb rose . 89 


The death of Monnica removed the physical presence of one of 
the great influences in Augustine's life. The dialogues from 
Cassiciacum give evidence that Augustine, even at that time, was 
aware of her spiritual influence upon him, although his apprecia- 
tion was to be more fully expressed in the Confessiones. Her 
strong hold upon him was probably more responsible for her son's 
attitude toward simple piety and toward marriage and sex than has 
been recognized. His memory of her, it seems, asserted itself in 
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his decisions even mcre than her physical presence had. 


In his grief Augustine decided to leave Ostia and to return 
to Rome. The combination of his mystical experience and his 
mother's death so soon after his baptism seems to have accelerated 
his intellectual and spiritual growth. His writings after that 
time were to be further removed from the relatively carefree dis- 
cussions of Cassiciacum which relied so much upon material from his 
days as a teacher of rhetoric. The next works were to bear the 
stamp of a more serious concern for Christian witness. 


Rome 


Augustine's sojourn in Rome before returning to his native 

city is also marked by the important literary works he only began, 
as well as those he completed. Among the books he finished there, 
two initiated him to the battles with heretics in which he was later 
to become a commander worthy of the title "defender of the faith." 
Although he had long before lost any intellectual respect he had 
once held for the Manicheans, he had not undertaken to write an 
examination of their proclamations. It was their attacks upon the 
Christians while he was in Rome which irritated him into | 
his artillery to bear on the fortresses he knew from the inside. 0 


According to him in De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, the Mani- 
cheans gain their recruits with a two-fold program; on one side 
they undermine and attack the Scriptures while on the other they 
make a great show of abstinence and chastity. 1 He opens his cam- 
paign of defense of the Christian position with an offensive drive 
to convert its enemies by using reason, a method which they would 
approve. 


Manicheans must agree that the chief good of man is higher 
than he himself is. Since such a good must be higher than both 
body and soul, God is the only one Who can qualify. It is only in 
God that one has a happy life. The opening phase over, Augustine 
finds that reason is inadequate, used alone, for discourse on 
divine matters. He introduces the authority of Scriptures, espe- 
cially those of the New Testament which even the Manicheans regard 
as true. 


To demonstrate the falsehood of the Manicheans who charge that 
Christians worship a god who is fickle and evil, Augustine brings 
together certain re of the Old and New Testaments to show 
their similarity. 3 Perhaps the common link is the element of love. 
After citing the Great Commandment of Matthew 22:37, he points to 
the Old Testament concept of Charity found in Deuteronomy 6:5. 
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In a like manner Romans 8:28, 35 are paralleled in Psalm 44:22. 

It is only by love through Christ and the Holy Spirit that man can 
adhere to God, his chief good, 9^ Moreover, whereas the Old 
Testament speaks of the "Wisdom of God" the New Testament presents 
the same in terms of Christ the truth. There is even harmony in 
the way they treat the fgyr virtues, which are nothing more than 
the perfect love of God. 





Having gained ground even with imperfect weapons, Augustine 
presses the attack further by declaring that only the Catholic 
Church has had the good sense to see harmony in the two Testaments, 
united in the principle of love.96 This love is not limited to love 
toward God; it is extended to twofold love of man's neighbor. Be- 
sides medicina, which involves all necessary for the health of his 
body, there is required disciplina, which restores the health of 
the soul. Again he praises the Catholic Church as the true mother 
of Christians who nourishes EI een and brothers in a way most 
suitable to their condition. 


To deal with the Manicheans on their second point, he says 
their great claim for chastity is only a shallow pretense when 
compared with those who abstain in the Catholic Church. They have 
failed to take account of the Anchorites, the Coenobites, the many 
houses of women, and even the clergy who abstain while living in 
the midst of the world.98 Augustine admits that there are some bad 
Christians, for even the Catholic Church itself condemns them. But 
it is not the task of the Manicheans to judge them and slander the 
Church on account of them; it is God who will separate the wheat 
from the chaff. The attack of the Manicheans who demand that all 
Christians should abstain do not know their New Testament, for even 
the Apostle Paul permits those who are baptized to be married and 
to own property. 


The second book, De Moribus Manichaeorum, opens with a counter- 
march on the Manichean theory of Evil. Against the Manichean claims 
that evil is one of two absolutes in the universe he advances 
with a new plan. Only that which supremely is can be called the 
highest good, which is God. The direct opposite of being (esse) 
is non-being (non esse) .99 The exact opposite of God is evil; the 
exact opposite of being is non-being. Therefore, evil is not a 
substance but the absence of all being. Whereas the Manicheans 
always ask the origin of evil, Augustine is primarily concerned to 
ask them what the evil is of which they speak. When the Chris- 
tians maintain that God is the Author of all substances, they do 
not include nonsbetuga for how is the Author of being also the 
Author of non-being? O If the Manicheans wish to say that evil is 
what is injurious, then they say by implication that what is in- 
jured is good. On the other hand, Catholics distinguish between 
the Good in Itself and that which is good by participation in 
a higher good. The latter can become less good only by an action 
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of falling away, for which God is not responsible. 


Things which fall away were not made (facio) that way; they 
are only shaped (condo). For God, ordering even those things 
which fall away, seeks to keep them from non-being and to move 
them toward Being. In conclusion, there is no evil substance as 
the Manicheans wish to maintain. 


The author next demonstrates the absurdity of the Manichees' 
trying to list all sins under the three symbols of the mouth, the 
hands, and the breast. 02 Even more absurd is their doctrine that 
God is in constant war with the forces of Evil. If God must neces- 
sarily fight, there is a possibility of his being defeated. If God 
can be defeated, He is not omnipotent. If a being is not omni- 
potent, He is not God. 


The above arguments are telling, but Augustine's greatest 
strength lies in his probing about in the moral teachings and 
practices of his former masters. While they make an exhibit of 
abstaining from meat and wine, they turn about and have gluttonous 
feasts and dainty morsals. In the final analysis they have no 
abstinence. The whole reason behind St. Paul's prohibition of 
wine and meat is love and respect for the weaker brethren. 

When Augustine comes to the Manichean doctrine of God's being 
imprisoned in the material of the world, with great relish he be- 
gins pointing to an almost endless number of absurdities. For 
example, though they will not give food to beggars who are not 
Manicheans lest they imprison God, they may inconsistently give 
them money, with which the beggars can buy food. 


Their claims in chastity are only a mocking of public faith. 
Although they prohibit marriage (nuptias) which would involve souls 
being imprisoned in bodies through procreation, they do not for- 
bid intercourse (concubitum) for pleasure either with virgins or 
the wives of other men.lÜ^ The only abstinence involved is from 
procreation--if possible. Their beliefs thus lead to all sorts of 
immoral practices, against which even those who wish for reform are 
not effective. 


As the Contra Academicos helped the young convert formulate 
his attitude toward that position, so the books of De Moribus... 
led to a clearing of arguments to be used against his former 
Manichaeism. In them one sees the new Christian's admiration for 
his Church and its members, its morals, its Scriptures, and its 
doctrines. If Augustine was well informed on the history of the 
Church until his time, he silenced some dissenting evidence for 
polemical purposes. His criticism of the Manicheans was probably 
based on facts as he knew them from nine years in the group; how- 
ever, as Willis has been criticized for a one-sided presentation of 
the Donatists, the present writer notes that Augustine's presenting 
any good points about the Manicheans would have been contrary to 
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his purpose . 195 


Neoplatonic influence permeates Augustine's answer to the 
Manicheans. Evil is non-being while Good is Being itself. Between 
these two extremes are all things in creation, but the fall of any 
is not the fault of God. It seems that Augustine's knowledge of 
Christian morals and the interpretation of Scriptures supp-rting 
them has improved with his instruction as a catechumen. On the 
whole, his use of the Scriptures is very limited, and his theology 
is uncomplicated by citations to contemporary or traditional 
authorities. 


Augustine once again, before his return to Africa, approaches 
an investigation of the human soul. In his dialogue with Evodius, 
De Quantitate Animae, the latter proposes six questions for con- 
sideration. From where is the soul? What is its quality? What 
is its quantity? Why has it been given to the body? How is it 
affected when it comes to the body? How is it affected when it 
leaves the body?106 


As to the first question, the soul is from God its creator. 
Since it is not made from any one or any combination of the four 
elements, it is impossible to name its substance. One can only 
say that the soul has its own nature just as has the earth and the 
human body. Although it is not made of God, it is similar to 
Him; it is an image (imago) .107 Thus, it cannot well be discussed 
as having dimensions in the physical sense. Nevertheless, it has 
measurable, varying force. The soul is influenced by the body in 
which it resides, yet instead of growing physically with that body, 
any growth is in terms of progress toward the better.108 Whereas 
the body begins to fail in later life, the soul may continue in 
strength. So long as man does not plunge into the sensual life, 
his soul is that which gives him superiority over the beasts. 


TBS soul, then, may be in varying stages of strength or prog- 
ress. The first or simplest step is the soul's control over 
the regular biological functions of the body. Second is the soul's 
position in the senses where life manifests itself more clearly. 
The grade that is proper to man, three, is the exercise of memory, 
not just in habit but in language, arts, and technical pursuits. 
Step number four is characterized in seeking the well-being of 
others while the fifth: is that of purity. In the sixth stage the 
soul desires to understand intelligently those things which truly 
are.110 The seventh position is not so much a step as a resting 
place to which the other steps lead, a state of enjoying the supreme 
Good. Of course, Augustine cannot answer all the questions on 
the soul in one book, but the principle thing is simple. Although 
the soul is of the highest, it is not equal to God, for it is al- 
ways a creature. Its end is not to worship any creature; it is to 
worship only God. That which gives the soul liberty and reconciles 
it to God is the true religion, 112 
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De Quantitate Animae may well be considered as against the 
Manicheans. It is an examination and rejection of some of the more 
materialistic ideas of the soul and of God which Augustine once 
held. The soul and the body interact, but the soul is more inde- 
pendent, for it has a freedom to triumph over the body. As Wörter 
suggests, there is some influence of Virgil shown, and the stages 
of the soul reflect a Neoplatonist outline. Christian doctrine, 
however, is clearly present in the references to the le of 
the Catholic Church, the Incarnation, and the Virgin Birth.11 


While he was in Rome Augustine also began his famous De Libero 


Arbitrio. According to the Retractationes, he finished book I even 


while he was in Rome, but books II and III were not finished until 
shortly after his ordination as a Presbyter in Hippo.114 Though 
this statement means that the written form of the dialogue was late, 
it does not exclude the possibility that parts of the last two books 
reflect discussion actually held in Rome. One could accurately 

date the various sections only if he knew the contents of Augus- 
tine's thought in each year of the period involved. This procedure 
is not practical since the content of Augustine's thought in each 
year is an unknown factor. The participation of Evodius has been 
taken as a sign indicating actual dialogue while his absence in the 
long speeches of Augustine has been taken as a sign that the latter 
was including his own ideas at the time of composition.115 On that 
basis, book II, and book III, 1-10, and 46-47 would indicate earlier 
dialogue while the remainder of book III would indicate additions. 


For this reason De Libero Arbitrio has its limitation for show- 
ing the stages of Augustine's development. It covers a period of 
about four years. It may well contain ideas that he did not use 
until after his ordination. But it does contain much that one must 
consider if he would know some of the most penetrating work of Au- 
gustine the Christian layman. Taking these facts into account, the 
contents may be used to form a picture of his thoughts. 


Augustine has already indicated a way to overthrow the Mani- 
chean explanation of evil. It remains for him to develop his idea 
of man's freedom of choice. His premise is that God is both creator 
of the world and wholly good. As such, He is not the author of evil. 
Evil arises in the sin of each man, who is the author of his own 
evil deeds. The problem remaining is why sins are not charged to 
God, who created Man. Augustine's inability to explain rationa]]y 
this difficulty does not lead him to lose faith in the premise. 


After discussing the subordination of temporal law to eternal 
law, he says that only God is above a soul ruled by reason. Since 
God would not lead man to sin and since anything else is below or 
weaker than reason in the mind, the decision must rest in the mind 
of man. Thus, nothing joins the mind (mentem) to cupidity 
(cupiditatis) except itg gm volition (voluntas)and free choice 
(et liberum arbitrium). 1 Penalty for sin is the resulting evil. 
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Yet, such a penalty is just if at the height of wisdom one should 
choose (delegerit) to become a servant of lust, of things perish- 
able. For what is more completely in the power of the will than 
the will itself?118 


When a man is unhappy as a result of a voluntary act, it does 
not mean that he deliberately chose unhappiness. It means, rather, 
that he chose for happiness that which does not give it. He chose 
to live after the transitory instead of the eternal. In such a 
situation the things chosen are not to be blamed but the one who 
chose them, for it was in the power of his will to determine what 
to choose. In this manner, Augustine, while at Rome writing book I, 
places the responsibility for sin not in the body or in man's be- 
ing man, but in man's misuse of his free will. 


Book two begins with the old question of why man should have 
been given free will if he would use it to sin. His answer is that 
if without free will there would be no evil, neither would there be 
a good life. In matters like this, he thinks, the authority of the 
Scriptures must be accepted before one can know; nevertheless, rea- 
son gives understanding to what one believes. From his discourse on 
the truth of numbers which are known apart from the senses he shows 
that there is a truth greater than human mind or reason. One has 
true liberty when one is subject to truth, for such truth and 
wisdom no one can lose unwillingly. God is the happy life of the 
soul, and man suffers only when he turns away from truth. Yet, 
even the one who turns away still subsists and so is under that 
which always is, for to lose all form means to return to nothing 
(in nihilum). In a defective thing the form itself is not defec- 
tive. Even so, the free will is good though it be misused. How- 
ever, Augustine is at a loss to explain why the will should ever 
turn away from God. Book II closes with a statement that man who 
fell DEE cedidit) cannot rise by his free will 


(sponte surgere). 


Book three finds Augustine pressing points which are later to 
be sources of irritation when he tries to fight the Pelagians. He 
insists both that God foreknows and that man has free will. Fore- 
knowledge does not necessitate the action of the will, for if this 
were the case the term "free will" or even "will" would become 
meaningless. There is little doubt that men do some things by 
necessity, but they do other things freely. What God foreknows is 
that man has the power to will. 


After this point the tone of the writing changes.  Evodius is 
almost entirely forgotten and Augustine presses ahead alone. There 
are ideas presented and developed which are uncommon in his other 
works of the period. Though one cannot judge with finality, there 
is some reason to believe that the ideas come from the period of 
his ordination as a Presbyter. 
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Although angels and men were created without sin, angels merit 
(promeritur) a higher order by their loyalty of will. 121 Since 
man chose to turn away from God he is of a lower order; yet, asa 
willful sinner he is more excellent than one who cannot sin due to 
an absence of will. Even in the punishment of evil souls the per- 
fection of the universe is seen. Another factor in sin is man's 
being persuaded by his neighbor; however, as Augustine sees it, 
the yielding to the neighbor is also voluntary. 


Two further major ideas remain. The first is Augustine's in- 
sertion of the doctrine of atonement which sees the Devil unjustly 
slaying Christ and as a result having to release all of those who 
believe in Him. The other idea is the fact that man can will to 
do right and yet lack power to do right. Aurelius maintains that 
this is not the original state of creation but the state of fallen 
man which stems from the sin of the first pair and exhibits God's 
justice from the very beginning. Although the origin of souls 
is unsettled in the Catholic faith in his day, Augustine is confi- 
dent that each soul pays the penalty for its sin. The question 
of why infants die before Ey accumulate merit may reflect the 
concern of a parish priest. 1? With many questions remaining un- 
answered, Augustine closes the book. 


All the problems that arise for Augustine in later years never 
overthrow, to his way of thinking, his insistence upon man's free 
will and choice. Apart from it there can be no sin. His difficulty 
arises in part from his insufficient grounding in the Holy Scrip- 
tures in this period. He is not enough aware of the Pauline writ- 
ings on predestination and the work of Christ to formulate an an- 
swer that will be a strong defense against all attackers. Although 
there is a Neoplatonic element in the work, the inquiry is one 
proper to Christian theology and in it he shows a deepening under- 
standing of that subject. 


Augustine's period at Rome let him begin those writings which 
were to involve him in the struggle of the Catholic Christian Church 
and those who attacked its doctrine or refused to abide by its 
decisions. His evaluation of Manichean morals in the light of 
Catholic practices served as a means of his intellectual growth. 

It helped him to compr2hend and to evaluate his former Manichean 
position. It helped him to clarify his opinions of Catholic be- 
liefs and practices. It also gave him an opportunity to use Neo- 
platonism in combination with Christian doctrine to defeat the 
Manichean stand on the problem of evil. Augustine's discussion upon 
free will was to give him a permanent place in the history of philo- 
sophy and of theology. He established for later Christian theo- 
logians the point that sin is always voluntary in its origin. Even 
his defense against Pelagius and Julian could not lead him to deny 
that element of his early work, which he began in Rome before his 
return to Africa. 
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Africa 


Sometime in 388 A. D., perhaps after Theodosius had defeated 
the ambitious Maximus, Augustine returned to his native village. 
Frend has described it: 


One may regard Thagaste in the time of St. Augustine 
as typical of decaying Roman towns of fourth-cen- 

tury North Africa. A few large town houses would be 
inhabited by Latin speaking citizens.... Beyond the 
town walls the peasant lived a not very different life 
from that of his descendent today; he was a Berber, 
almost wholly uninfluenced by Roman civilisation and 
often hostile to its representatives.124 


Although he would have many friends there, Augustine seems to have 
designed to live apart from public activities and to devote his 
time to study. Perhaps he was thinking of the life of St. Anthony 
or the life of monks in his region and tempering his own activities 
with elements found in their lives. Nevertheless, without 
slackening his pace he continued his battle with the Manicheans. 


To overthrow the Manicheans further, he thought it wise to 
defend the Old Testament from their criticisms. Where could he 
better start than with an exposition of Genesis? But his grappling 
with that book was to arouse problems for himself as well as the 
Manicheans. Again and again he was to return to it. 


Augustine begins his defense of Genesis in what he believes to 
be easily understood terms. Taking a literal interpretation for a 
start, he claims that time and creation began together, God creat- 
ing solely because He wished to do so. The heaven and earth 
(coelum et terram) which He created included all things which He 
later formed. In creating those items God did not speak any par- 
ticular language, for He did not call them but made them to be 
called (vocari fecit) by each in his own language. 127 God made 
all things good, even those which are despised by men who do not 
understand their order. The curse of the earth as a result of man's 
sin explains why thorns sprang up. 


Augustine has difficulty with certain figures of speech. When 
Genesis says that man was created in the image and similitude of God, 
it is erroneous to infer that God has a physical body, for through- 
out the New Testament as well as the Old, God is referred to fig- 
uratively as having a body. He gave man the rule over animals 
through his reason rather than his body, though in the fallen state 
man has less reason than before the fall. Everything which God 
made was good. Augustine, since he believes the "seven days" to 
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be figurative, explains them in that manner, letting them refer to 
the seven ages in th two Testaments from Adam to the return of 
Christ. Interpreted according to another figure they equal the 
seven periods in the life of man or in the pilgrimage of the soul. 128 

Book II opens with the explanation of,gugustine's shift from 
a literal to a figurative interpretation. There are two ways of 
interpreting Scripture: the historical, in which the facts of his- 
tory are narrated and the prophetic, in which future things are 
pronounced. In this manner he thinks he follows the example of the 
apostle who grasped many of the enigmas of the Old Testament. The 
fountains that watered the earth signify that God once nourished 
man's soul from within, while the drying of the fountains and the 
rain falling from the clouds indicate that man's knowledge became 
dependent upon exterior sources. 


Speaking literally, man's being created from the mud of the 
earth (de limo terrae) does not mean he yas created of evil, for 
the limus was not evil when God used it. 30 Moreover, the "breathed 
into him the spirit of life" (insufflavit in eum spiritum vitae) 
should not be Den as imparting in any way the nature of 
God (naturae Dei).l I Interpreting figuratively, the pleasures of 
paradise signify the blessedness of man (beatitudinem hominis), 
while the four rivers correspond to the four virtues prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice .132 The dream of Adam indi- 
cates that the better things of man come not through the senses 
but through inner intelligence. 


The above example of exegesis is enough to indicate the manner 
in which Augustine continues to discuss the creation of woman, the 
temptation, the fall, and the expulsion. Interestingly enough, he 
finds Christ hidden in the spiritual messages. His concluding 
section is a presentation of contrasts between Manichean and 
Catholic Christian teaching on selected subjects in Genesis. 133 


Although this work is primarily an attack on Manicheans, it is 
valuable in other ways as well. In it Augustine is trying to de- 
fend those very Scriptures which seemed so absurd to him before he 
joined the Manicheans. They are still giving him difficulty, for 
he often prefers to use the spiritual rather than the literal in- 
terpretation. In his interpretation he incidentally presents 
something of his world view and his understanding of Christian 
doctrine. Many of his references to classical Latin literature 
and to strict Neoplatonist doctrine are limited while his energy 
is turned to Jewish Scriptures and Christian Theology. 


De Genesi Contra Manichaeos is Augustine's earliest attempt 
at systematic exegesis of Scriptures. The methods he uses are to 
be continued in his years as priest and as bishop. Although he 
respects the literal sense, he maintains that even some of the 
words which cannot well be interpreted allegorically are only 
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figures of speech. His method chosen for any particular interpre- 
tation seems to depend upon the point he wishes to win over his 
opponents. It is significant too that his first exegesis is in 

a defense of Genesis, a literal interpretation of which lies at the 
heart of his last works concentrating upon the original sin and 
fall. Augustine is never satisfied with his work on this great 
book and returns to it more than once. It is the most influential 
single study he makes before his ordination in forming his early 
system. His views of man, creation, and sin are, at the time of 
his ordination, based largely upon his exegesis of Genesis. 


Augustine's friendships would never let him devote himself 
entirely to study. Epistola V, from Nebridius, indicates that 
Tagaste provided many interruptions to Augustine. His friend would 
proclaim that Augustine loves only God and wishes to devote him- 
self to Him. Nebridius would be quite happy to welcome him to his 
own country home. However, he is sure that there is great love 
among the freinds in Tagaste.134 


Sometime in the days soon after his return to Tagaste Augus- 
tine wrote the treatise De Magistro. It appears in the form of a 
dialogue between Augustine and Adeodatus. t} The Confessiones 
speak well of the son's ability in discussion, and well they might 
if the writing under discussion accurately pictures the ability of 
Adeodatus.136 Readers may find sections one through eighteen of 
this work on epistemology rather tedious as an exercise in dialec- 
tic dealing with words as signs. However, sections nineteen through 
twenty-eight recapitulate the former sections and then show that 
the things which are signified are more important than the signs 
which point to them. 


According to Augustine, words have their value only in that 
they bid one to look for the things to which they point. Words 
do not teach, for the real teacher is Christ who dwells in the 
inner a This is an important statement which must be studied 
more carefully in a later section. But to continue, just as one 
uses the senses to know external things, he must look to the in- 
terior truth in order to know intelligible things. Words spoken 
by another do not actually teach anything; any understanting which 
results from such words is due to the one who hears seeing more 
clearly what is in his own mind. Quite often words do not accu- 
rately convey what one thinks. Education is not through hearing 
what the teacher says, but through looking inward to see whether 
what one is told is true. Finally, no one on earth is man's 
teachers One is his teacher in heaven, Whom to know is blessed 
life. 


Augustine continues to distrust the senses for anything other 
than inadequate knowledge of the everchanging world of external 
objects, But important knowledge, intelligible truth, dwells 
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within man and it is there that he must look to find it. Augus- 
tine also identifies this inner truth with Christ the Truth. 

Even in the changing states of the huran mind and reason there is 
present to man the unchanging, eternal Truth. If some similarity 
to Plato is found at this point, one should also recall Clement 
of Alexandria with his Ztpouattic. Although this Christian ele- 
ment raises as many problems as it solves, it is definitely pres- 
ent and is the primary point in the whole work. 


In the period around 389 the correspondence of Augustine con- 
tinued to flourish. Something of the depth of his letters is 
pointed to in Epistola VI, from Nebridius. Expressing appreciation 
for messages from Augustine, Nebridius save they bring him the 
sound of Christ, of Plato, and of Plotinus, 9 In proposing a ques- 
tion for consideration, he inquires about the memory and its rela- 
tionship to phantasies. He also suggests that phantasies may arise 
from themselves as well as from the senses. The problem of the 
memory is one to stimulate Augustine for several years. 


Augustine replies in Epistola VII by countering the two pro- 
posals of Nebridius.140 He thinks that memory can be used apart 
from images formed by imagination. Furthermore, the phantasy is 
dependent upon the senses, for what it forms takes its elements 
from those things which come to one through the senses. He warns 
Nebridius, however, to resist the influence of the senses. 


The next question of Nebridius concerns dreams. How are they 
related to the body? Do higher powers influence the sleeping mind? 
There are the instances of the harmony of mind and body in which 
the needs of the latter exercise influence upon the actions of the 
former in dreams of meeting those needs.l^l In Epistola IX Augus- 
tine reasserts his point of the seventh letter that the body does 
indeed influence the mind as the mind influences the body.142 
On the personal side, he expresses sympathy for Nebridius' sepa- 
ration from his friends and advises him to turn his soul to God, 
for in Him all are bound together. 


Epistola X is excellent for picturing Augustine's attitude 
toward life in this period.143 He is prevented by certain ties 
from joining Nebridius permanently, even as Nebridius is prevented 
by considering the desires of his mother. The journey is too long 
for constant travel, and besides, such a spending of time does not 
permit the higher life that both should seek. Augustine finds a 
life of constant business a curse, especially to those who could 
and should live otherwise. As to himself he prefers to remain 
where he is, but he invites Nebridius to continue at a solution 
for the problem. 


pre Incarnation and the Trinity are the subjects of Epistola 
XI, Augustine indicates that he has received some instruction 
on these matters but that he is far from understanding them 
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completely himself, even aside from explaining them to someone eise. 
He maintains that the Catholic Church teaches that what is done by 
one member of the Trinity involves the presence of the other two. 
This principle he demonstrates with the illustration that 1) a 
thing is, 2) it is this or that, and 3) it remains as it is. Each 
phrase is different, yet one cannot be without the other two. He 
explains the Incarnation by saying it was necessary to stoop in 
order to lift those below to a higher level and that it was 
necessary to give men a model to follow, a teacher who would lead 
men to the sublime. Although the three work together, it was 
necessary that it appear to men that there could be some distinc- 
tion in their functions. Here is a clear example of Augustine's 
abandoning the Plotinian trinity and adhering to Christian doctrine. 
One may notice, however, that he does not exhibit clearly a know- 
ledge of specific creeds or particular local traditions. 


Letter twelve, existing only in fragment, may be passed over 
in favor of Epistola XIII. It is to Nebridius, and shows that 
Augustine continues his qi8 habit of staying awake thinking during 
the long, winter nights. On such an occasion he toyed with their 
old discussion of a vehicle (vehiculum) of the soul. His opinion 
is that it is beyond comprehension by either the senses or the 
intellect and that any further concern with it would lead to useless 
speculation. 


Epistola XIV contains two passages of particular interest. | 
In speaking of great men, Augustine asks who is so great as the Man 
whom God took into union with Himself in a way entirely different 
from which he has taken any other man. He is separated from other 
men by a greater degree than the sun is superior to the other 
heavenly bodies. One sees that if the former statement would 
indicate a kind of adoptionism, the latter tends to cancel it out. 
The second question is whether when the world was created through 
Christ He had in his mind only mankind in general or also specific 
men. Augustine does not at this point bring in his later idea or 
rationes seminales, but he does hint that included in the general 
idea of mankind would be specific men. 


At that point Augustine finished his greatest Christian 
exposition previous to his ordination. In every way De Vera Re- 
ligione stands at the summit of Augustine's productions as a lay- 
man. Sending his treatise to Romanianus, Augustine explains that 
Christianity is not just another philosophy but a fulfillment of 
all philosophy. This theme, as O'Meara sees it, is a master motif 
in Augustine in this period. Augustine argues that Christianity 
is a better form than Platonism, coming nearer to what the pet 
sophers themselves envisioned but were unable to institute. 42 


Augustine maintains that if Plato were living in the fourth 
century A. p. he would become a Christian, following the example of 
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many Platonists. Christ not only taught what the philosophers 
advocated, but also He actually succeeded in persuading people 
to live that kind of life. Even Plato would agree that ESA 
being under the help of God, deserves man's highest praise. 


Augustine sees the Academy being replaced by the Church, for 
it is the Church which is putting the teaching into practice in 
individual lives.l^9 He says that as a result, people are carried 
away from the love of senses and of the temporal until they actually 
come to turn inward to things eternal. There is no doubt that the 
Catholic Christian Church has the true religion, for even those 
who fight against it are tolerated until they find accusers and 
are thus used for strengthening the Church. He would present to 
Romanianus the chief concern of this religion, which is what God 
has done for the salvation of the human race, renewing and restor- 
ing it to eternal life. 


The specific doctrines of Christia.ity, the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, and the Forgiveness of Sins, are 
all a part of the mercy which God has extended to the human 
race.l0 In the highest there is God, the supreme font of life. 
Death, on the other hand, is none other than wickedness, a tending 
toward nothing, which man chooses voluntarily in hope of material 
joys. Since the act of fall is voluntary, the punishment man re- 
ceives for his sin is entirely just. He who follows the Great 
Commandment will be restored to God, to life. Nevertheless, man 
does not follow alone, for to heal man, God has used a means 
suitable to the times. The whole life of Christ is an education in 
morals, for He has avoided all those desires which consume other 
men and suffered what, they fear most, thus robbing those things of 
their power over men. Such manner of teaching fulfills rational 
discipline, for it is an illustration of piety beginning in fear 
and being perfected in love. 


To transcend the world successfully and not just stop at see- 
ing its bright spots, one must hold to the discipline of divine 
providence. When a man restored by the Grace of God remains sub- 
ject only to Him, even the body will be restored to its original 
health. 


As to the use of miracles, Augustine makes a statement which 
he later finds necessary to clarify. In this work he explains that 
men were once led to faith by visible miracles; they have now ceased, 
for they would be superfluous in the world covered by the Catholic 
faith.1?2 


Whereas the old man lives according to age, the new man lives 
by celestial law, and his age is marked by spiritual advance. Again, 
Augustine describes this advance in terms of his seven stages but 
places the last beyond the pale of this life since in it one must 
always live with the old man. Concluding his discussion on 
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authority, he sees the greatness of the Catholic Church in her 
feeding each one according to the stage in which he 18.153 


When Augustine turns to the use of reason, he says that 
above the mind is God. God is above even the rational mind, 
and for this reason man should overcome the much lower order of 
the senses and material things. To worship anything other than God 
Himself is idolatry. One must remember in the use of reason that 
it does not create truth but only discovers it. However, if these 
things are inferior when compared to God, they are not to be 
despised. For in so far as they are, they are good. If the 
rational soul will cleave to God, even the body will become sub- 
jected and ordered.154 


Augustine thinks that a man who has overcome excessive desires 
for mutable things cannot be overcome. He has a kind of inward 
fellowship with the one whom he loves as himself. This being true, 
he loves not only the neighbor's body but also the neighbor's real 
se1f.135 Although he may use temporal things, he does not love 
them. He has no reason to fear the loss of anything, for he really 
has only God. 


Reason is not given to man to make him subject to speculations 
and phantasies. If one would feed his mind, let him study the 
Scriptures. 158 The mind is not made for its own end, for the end 
of seeking is in not having further to seek. God is the source of 
the excellence of the mind; God must be the object of its worship. 
In conclusion, Augustine asserts that he worships God alone, God 
who is a Trinity of one substance, the Creator of all things and in 
Whom all live and move and have their being. 


The Church would do well to have more laymen who could pro- 
duce a work as substantial as this one of. Augustine! Even at this 
time after his baptism he has drawn no pointed contrasts between 
Christian doctrine and Neoplatonism. But Christian doctrine in a 
distinctive way permeates the entire treatise. This is the true 
philosophy, the true religion which makes a reality of the hope 
held by the philosophers. The true religion of the Catholic 
Christian Church is not an enemy of reason or the best philosophy, 
it is, rather, the fulfillment of the highest and best philosophy. 
When Neoplatonic concepts help him present Christian doctrine he 
uses them, where they differ he affirms the Christian doctrine as 
far as he knows it. He has come a long way in understanding the 
complexity of Christian beliefs since his retreat to Cassiciacum. 


The above treatise was sent to Romanianus in 390 together with 
Epistola xv. 158 Something of the plagues of correspondence in those 
days is indicated by the shortage of writing materials. The letter 
is written upon parchment rather than papyrus. Besides the exhor- 
tation to true religion, Augustine includes in the letter a bit of 
instruction on stewardship. He suggests that Romanianus use his 
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temporal goods in a way befitting the place they deserve in order. 
They should be possessed by the owner and not become his master. 
Again he would urge Romanianus to cultivate a life of study and 
meditation, perhaps after the fashion the author himself set. 


Of the early letters of Augustine, numbers sixteen: dnd seven- 
teen are, perhaps, the most famous. The first letter has been 
a source for holding that Christian martyrs died in Madaura, the 
home of Apuleius, in 180 A. D. Professor Baxter has attacked that 
theory and has suggested that the "martyrs" were really members of 
the Donatists who perished for criminal deeds as Circumcellions,,, 
Professor o'Meara has apparently not taken that interpretation. 
Epistola XVI is from Maximus the Grammarian of Madaura, from the 
city where Augustine was once a student. Maximus recognizes Au- 
gustine, as Bourke suggests, as an authority on Christianity. But 
Maximus confuses Augustine's Catholic position with the Donatists 
of Madaura. He calls attention to the fact that fools in Madaura 
are worshipping executed criminals as though they were above the 
established Roman Gods. He takes the Stoic position that, of course, 
there is only one God but that He is worshipped under many names 
and forms, since His real name is unknown. He calls upon Augus- 
tine to defend or prove his des tr: of the God whom Christians claim 
to see in their secret meetings. 1 0 


The attack of Maximus, which indicates a misunderstanding of 
the Christian Church and its practices, is not squarely faced by 
Augustine's reply. In Epistola XVII he quickly dismisses Maximus" 
Stoic view of One God in form of the many. He does not explain the 
difference between Donatists and Catholics, although he informs 
Maximus that he should know better, for the Catholics also have a 
church in Madaura. Augustine says the Punic names of those men 
who are worshipped are no funnier than some of the pagan gods. He 
also attacks pagan worship. He declares that Christians do not 
worship a dead man. Then he haughtily breaks off further dis- 
cussion until Maximus can be more serious.161 The two letters are 
not fully satisfactory for understanding each other, but they are 
valuable for revealing the split in Christian Churches in fourth 
century Africa. 


Besides sending letters along with books, Augustine used his 
correspondence to answer questions for his friends who were not 
Christians or who looked to him for a fuller understanding of that 
faith. Writing to Coelestinys, Augustine requests the return of 
his books on the Manicheans. Otherwise the letter continues 
the theme given to Nebridius an!’ Romanianus. His doubt that any- 
one can escape completely the cares of the world in this life is 
based on the fact that all things change except the Creator. One 
who beleives in Christ turns away from the lowest, changing order 
and has fellowship with the highest, God. 


In Epistola XIX the idea of the De Magistro is asserted when 
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along with some books of his authorship Augustine sends the expla- 
nation that any truth is to be found in the reader rather than in 
the writer or in the manuscript. As he encourages him in his 
spiritual journey, Augustine expresses confidence that the Provi- 
dence of God will not let a man of Gaius' gifts remain long out- 
side the flock of Christ. 


Epistola XX to Antonius indicates something of the warm fel- 
lowship and spiritual concern among Christian friends in that 
time. Augustine expresses appreciation for the holiness and 
love of Antonius as well as his intercession for him. Remembering 
the little son of Antonius, he desires to see him grow up in God's 
law. He also hopes that Antonius! wife, whom Batiffol believes to 
have been a Donatist, will be instructed in the true fear of God 
and that schism may be avoided, 165 


One readily sees that the Epistolae include some of the finest 
thoughts of Augustine. Although many of the ideas are found in 
longer works, they are presented in a striking form when he briefly 
sketches them for the ready instruction of his friends. 


Augustine was influential wherever he was and in whatever 
endeavor he engaged. His strong commitment to the Catholic Church 
was enough to draw the interests of his friends in that direction. 
Whereas he began at Cassiciacum trying to understand Christian 
teachiugs, after his baptism he began to defend them from enemies, 
and in a third stage he was recognized for his ability to explain 
Christian teachings. 


Another work which cannot be omitted if one would understand 
Augustine before his ordination is the De Diversis Quaestionibus 
Octoginta-tribus. 166 As he explains it, after his baptism and 
when he returned to Africa he was constantly being asked questions 
during his free time. The answers were dictated and kept in no 
particular order; however, becoming a bishop, Augustine had the 
bits collected and put into a single volume so they could be easily 
consulted. In the Retractationes bs even goes to the trouble of 
listing the questions separately.- One finds very little among 
them which is not already sketched in his other works, but in this 
collection the answers are pointedly direct. In addition to a 
few problems of philosophy, he has several comments on the expo- 
sition of Scriptures. Beyond this limit one cannot sketch the con- 
tents without treating each question separately, such is the diver- 
sity of their subjects. They will be taken into consideration in 
Part II of this work when they have bearing on the particular dis- 
cussion. 


The difficulty of dating the questions makes them of little 
value in accurately demonstrating development in Augustine's 
thought, Compassing about ten years, they probably include much 
of his thought after he was ordained a Presbyter. Although they 
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show he was being prodded by questions to keep his mind active, in 
a study such as the present one they they must be used with caution. 


Augustine was, in some measure, spreading his influence in his 
surrounding area in spite of the fact that he led a life which in- 
tended to turn its back on the bustle of the world. Possidius has 
related that Augustine was I8gognized as an outstanding Christian, 
as material for ordination. Augustine himself was not unaware 
of that fact, for he actually avoided the office. There may have 
been several reasons involved in his attitude. He had already 
demonstrated his willingness to understand, defend, and expound 
Christian doctrine, but he was also concerned with his personal 
life of devotion. In all of his work there was that existential 
concern, the question of his own salvation, wisdom, and contempla- 
tion. He had good reason to doubt that one could find the happy 
life as a priest in the Church of his day. Did he know something 
of the bitter struggles of Athanasius against the Arians, of the 
time-consuming arguments of the various councils? He was certainly 
aware of the struggles Ambrose had to face with the imperial court 
as well as the heretics and rabble rousers.lÓ9 The situation 
seemed even worse in his native Africa. Besides the unpredictable 
nature of Church members, there were the Donatists who were in 
struggle with the Catholics. Even more severe were the Circum- 
cellions whose character may be debated, but who received the 
blame for all sorts of outrageous acts against the clergy and 
Church buildings.170 Considering those factors, he may have been 
justified in trying to escape such a busy and responsible office. 
The fact was that he avoided any Church that might need a bishop. 


Lt was, in all innocence that he went to Hippo in 391 to see 
a friend. In that city where the ancient Church has been ex- 
cavated and recently studied by archeologists, the Catholics had a 
bishop. However, Augustine did not realize that Valerius was quite 
old and looking for an assistant in his duties, expecially one who 
could speak the language of the people.172 Perhaps recognizing 
and pointing out Augustine, Valerius made his needs known publicly 
to the assembled congragation. Then, in a manner similar to the 
experience of Ambrose, Augustine was seized by the crowd and brought 
forward to recieve ordination as a Presbyter in the Catholic 
Christian Church of Hippo. 


The manner and significance of the event cannot be well under- 
stood apart from the letter of Augustine concerning it. Epistola 
XXI to Valerius, Augustine's bishop, is at once a description of 
the event of ordination, a commentary or evaluation on his life as 
a Christian to that time, and a fervent plea in regards to his 
future. Augustine is aware that one can make an easy, good 
thing out of the priesthood, but he finds such an approach con- 
demned in the sight of God. On the other hand, if one takes the 
job seriously and tries to follow the will of God, there is no 
office so difficult and hazardous. He is full of desire to follow 
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the will of God, but he finds that he is not equipped to fulfill 
the severe duties of his office. 


His shedding tears at the rite has not been due, as some of 
his friends have thought, to his disappointment at not being made 
a bishop but to the realization of his own unpreparedness. He has 
often criticized others for failures in that office, but he now 
realizes from experience that he is less equipped to carry on his 
work than he has hitherto imagined. He has been ordained when he 
was just planning to turn.ıto an uninterrupted study of the Scrip- 
tures. He now finds that his equipment is as nothing and that his 
deliverance can be gained only by a thorough study of the Scrip- 
tures. He may spend his time in many ways, but he feels constrained 
by the judgment of God to cease all else until he has gained a 
mastery of the Scriptures themselves. The remainder of the letter 
is a pointed and pressing request for freedom from parish duties 
in order to prepare for the demands ahead. 


With the ordination of Augustine, the period under study ends. 
It is significant that the sudden binding into the leadership of 
the Catholic Church of Hippo led to an evaluation of Augustine's 
life from his conversion up to that rite at the hands of Valerius; 
Hendrikx and Wundt have rightly seen it as a major turning point. 74 

The five years from his conversion to his ordination were 
eventful ones for Augustine. The changes involved in his conver- 
sion marked the direction his ensuing activities were to follow. 
Only slowly did he begin to understand the significance of his 
decision in terms of his appreciation for classical Latin authors, 
ancient Greek philosophies, Manichaeism, Neoplatonism, and the 
various interpretations of Christian doctrine. His commitment 
to the authority of Christ was definite. But he did not have a 
clear idea of the Christ to whom he was devoted nor of the means by 
which His authority was made known to believers. He did not think 
of his new commitment as xxt his former intellectual endeav- 
ors or his new found Platonism.l7 


The months at Cassiciacum enabled him to work his way through 
his incapacitating difficulties. Life in the rural retreat per- 
mitted the healing of his physical complaints which were real 
although they may well have resulted, in part, from emotional dif- 
ficulties as well as from persistent study. His Spiritual 
difficulties were being healed under the balm of his new moral 
decisions, his reading, and his prayers. His intellectual prob- 
lems were partly unraveled by his attacking them with his know- 
ledge as a professor of rhetoric, his new ideas from Platonism, 
and such bits of Christian teaching as he could remember and apply. 
His emotional and intellectual difficulties were met almost en- 
tirely from within himself, from giving birth to and nursing those 
ideas which had been planted in his mind even before his conversion. 
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The days in Milan gave Augustine some of the definite marks 
of a Christian. The instruction he received from one of Christen- 
dom's most illustrious bishops gave some solid content to Augus- 
tine's understanding of Christian doctrine. That course for 
Catecumens was one of his primary lectures in systematic theology. 
It enabled him to broaden his horizons. He was aware of something 
more than Latin poetry, dialogues, and Platonist philosophy. His 
baptism marked him as a member of the Catholic Church. His 
life was involved with its life. To understand and to defend it 
was to know and protect something of himself. 


In Ostia Augustine received two impressions which influenced 
his behevior in the following years. The ascent above mundane 
realms while in conversation with his mother indicated the mystical 
side of Augustine. His concern with administration, writing, or 
the mechanics of worship could not obscure his actual participation 
in the eternal. The death of his mother confirmed his desire to 
avoid the changeable world of sense in favor of the unchangeable 
world of the intellect. Her death may have helped to turn him to 
a more active support of the Catholic Church to which she had been 
so devoted. 


His work at Rome enabled Augustine to distinguish Christian 
thought from Manichaeism on several points. He was able to express 
his appreciation of the Catholic Church's morals. He pointed out 
the spiritual quality of the human soul. He effectively examined 
the problem of evil. He was growing in his appreciation of the 
Church as an institution teaching faith and morals. 


In Africa Augustine continued his life of retirement and 
leisurely investigation. He produced works which helped to estab- 
lish his reputation as a defender and a teacher of the Christian 
position. His exposition of Genesis led him to define his attitude 
towards interpreting the Scriptures. In his letters and in oral 
discussion he answered questions upon the Christian faith put to 
him by his friends. To Romanianus he explained Christianity as 
the fulfillment of the things the Platonists wanted to give to 
mankind. Although Augustine was aware of some distinctions be- 
tween the two systems of thought, he beleived that they had impor- 
tant similarities. 


Augustine's activities and thoughts in the five years could be 
described as sheltered. Although he was not aloof in an ivory 
tower, he was able to select the problems he would examine, and he 
was able to deal with them in relative leisure. His skirmishes 
with his enemies were not the direct combat on the open field but 
of firing over the walls of his fortress at bands of robbers. His 
philosophy and theology were those for an intellectual in semi- 
retirement. He had reason to be happy over his progress within 
such a short period. His spiritual life had grown strong. Many 
of his philosophical and theological problems had been met with 
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some satisfaction. He had built a system of thought which was 
adequate for the demands of the life he was leading. However, his 
product was to be tested by a different standard. 


The sudden ordination as a Presbyter of Hippo soon led him to 
an evaluation of the results of his five years of retirement. His 
letter to Valerius expressed the opinion that Augustine's pre- 
paration was not adequate for the life of a priest. His prepara- 
tion was not one which could withstand the manifold stresses of a 
public life in North Africa. Augustine asked for time to prepare 
for his new office. He requested an opportunity to supply his 
deficiency. His inventory did not lead him to ask for time to 
study the Latin classics, the systems of philosophy, or even to 
examine his own thoughts upon the matter. His request for time to 
study the Scriptures indicated that he felt his weakness to be at 
that point. His deficiency was in a knowledge of the contents and 
interpretation of the Scriptures. There, he thought, he would find 
the doctrines he would need to fulfill his role as a Presbyter. 
That was Augustine's evaluation of his product of the five years 
from his conversion until his ordination. 
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175 B. B. Warfield's statement, "His first Chris- 
tian writings were a series of religio-philosophical 
treatises, in which he sought to lay the foundations of 
a specifically Christian philosophy." is not far wrong 
if one interprets "philosophy" and "Christian" the way 
Augustine does in De Vera Religione. Encyclopaedia of 
Reticstonzend Ethics, Vol Ir p. 77219. 
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95. M. P. Garvey holds that Augustine was a Christian 
throughout 386-391 but allows room for progress in 
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PART II. THE THOUGHT OF AUGUSTINE 


A Systematic--Historical Examination 


In presenting Augustine's thought, the writer seeks to 
combine a systemstic and an historical approach. In Part I, the 
discussion of Augustine's life and literary activities, a whole 
view of Augustine's development has been seen. But such a purely 
historical approach is not able to follow the growth of any 
particular doctrine. It fails to indicate the system of thought 
behind the various writings. A systematic organization of 
Augustine's thoughts, on the other hand, reveals the inter- 
relatedness of ideas which appear in several different works. 
Within the systematic outline, however, a study of each doctrine 
can be arranged in chronological order to show how Augustine's 
thoughts on any particular subject or doctrine developed within 
the five year period. 


It would be desirable in this examination to arrange the 
systematic outline with some regard to Augustine's development. 
The ideal way to organize the systematic outline would be to have 
it correspond closely with his theological growth. But applied 
to Augustine, such an attempt would lose its systematic nature. 
Augustine is concerned with almost all of the doctrines from the 
time of his conversion. In his system,, as in any other, one 
doctrine indirectly includes all the others. Yet, no systematic 
theologian can present all of his subjects at once. In order to 
be presented clearly, each doctrine must come in sequence. The 
problem in arranging a systematic outline of Augustine's thought 
is deciding the order in which the various subjects should appear. 


Several different ways of organizing Augustine's thought 
are possible. Outstanding scholars of Augustine, when speaking 
with the present writer, have preferred different schemes of 
organization. They have all been aware that any particular 
outline has weaknesses as well as strengths. One could follow 
the conversion experience in the Confessiones and begin with the 
study of Man's relationship with God. As Professor Baxter has 
suggested, there Augustine is concerned with his sin and the 
means of his salvation. The difficulty with such an organization 
is, from a systematic point of view, that in Augustine those 
doctrines need a prior explanation of his peculiar views upon 
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God and Man. One could go by the Soliloquia and divide all of 
Augustine's thought between God and the soul. Only a forced 
organization, however, would enable the writer to include much 
material that belongs neither under the subject of God nor 
under the subject of the soul, A strictly systematic outline 
could begin with the doctrine of God, as Père Thonnard has 
suggested, That approach, nevertheless, does not permit the 
historical element of Augustine's early concern with the soul 
and human knowledge to receive proper emphasis. One can begin 
with a doctrine of man, attempting to recognize Augustine's early 
concern with the soul and man's ability to know. Within this 
starting position one could follow, as Pére Folliet and 

Pére de Veer have suggested, an "existentialist" outline. That 
approach is unable to utilize some of the advantages offered by 
the other methods discussed. It does, on the other hand, give a 
logical point from which to begin a systematic study, and it 
recognizes the fact that Augustine was personally involved in 
the system of thought he was building. From a doctrine of Man 
it is easy to move to doctrines of his world and his encounter 
with God. When these two main poles of God and of Man have 
been discussed, it is natural to move to a discussion of the 
relationship between them. The writer uses that organization 
since it seems to him the most satisfactory under the 
circumstances. He is aware however, that its systematic 
advantages outweigh its historical comprehensiveness. 
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Part II, A. Man 


One of Augustine's earliest concerns is with a doctrine of man. 
He does, of course, think of man in relationship to God and to his 
world. He is concerned with sin and the problem of evil. Man, 
however, is one central problem for him in the Cassiciacum dialogues. 
In Contra Academicos Augustine attempts to decide whether man can 
have reliable knowledge of anything. In De Beata Vita he tries to 
find how man can have a happy life. De Ordine, after endeavoring 
to solve the problem of evil, turns to an ordering of man's life. 
The Soliloquia discuss the human soul and its proper relationship 
to God. There is, then, some historical reason for beginning a 
systematic study of Augustine's thought with a doctrine of man. 


Augustine believes that man is composed of two elements. When 
one reads Augustine he hardly finds the unified view of man which 
has sometimes been pointed out in Hebrew thought. Augustine more 
often speaks of a unified division. This view becomes evident in 
the earliest writings, for in De Beata Vita all soon agree that man 
is composed of both soul and body, each of which requires its own 
particular food.l The two elements are still present under dif- 
ferent terms when he describes man in the assertion of the ancient 
philosophers as being "rational and mortal."2 The "rational" 
separates him from the lowliness of the beasts, while the "mortal" 
separates him from the divine. 


Man is composed of soul and body. In De Moribus Ecclesiae 
Catholicae the problem of the relationship of the two elements 
arises. Should one picture them yoked together as two individual 
horses, or would it be more accurate to think of them 
as joined like a centaur? When one uses the term "Man," does he 
refer only to a soul which guides a body or only to a body in the 
service of a soul? Without settling the problem, Augustine implies 
that if one term does not refer to the unified elements, he would 
apply it singly only to the soul. Nevertheless, he would not 
confuse this better part of man with its Chief Good, for the Chief 
Good of the soul would of necessity have to be higher than soul 
itself.3 From the point of view of Man, a man seems to be a 
rational soul who has the use of a mortal and earthly body .4 
Again referring to the two different foods mentioned in De Beata 
Vita, he names the one which benefits the body medicina and that 
which pertains to the soul disciplina. 


The unity of the body and soul is maintained by Augustine even 
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in his exposition of Genesis. In De Genesis Contra Manichaeos, book 
II, the body is discussed in terms of the limus. When God created man 
de limo terrae, it was creation from an appropriate element, an 
element created from nihil as were the very heavens, an element 
without corruption. To this element the soul was joined by water; 
however, the material is of no particular importance, for it was 

good and ordered in the image (imago)and similitude of God (similitudo 
Dei)." The material or non-material of the soul, insists Augustine, 
is not part of the very nature of God. The breathing in (insufflavit) 
the breath of life (spiritum vitae) cannot be simply equated with the 
soul, for Man was a created body (corpus)and a created soul (anima) 
already joined. The effect of the breathing in the breath of life 
was to operate in a living creature (in animam viventen). Thus 

one sees that consistently in the period under study Augustine 
maintains that man is a unit which includes two elements, body and 
soul. 





Augustine's twofold division of man stands in contrast with 
other views. It has been pointed out that Plotinus used a triad in 
man just as he did in the divine, perhaps involving number mysticism 
of Pythagoras. One also recalls the threefold distinction which 
occurs in the writings of St. Paul. However, Augustine seems to have 
been content with a twofold nature. In such a view, as one can see, 
many functions assigned to spirit in a three part division would be 
assigned to the soul. 


It is evident that Augustine does not regard the two elements 
of man as equal. Each stands on its own merits. Since the body has 
been a problem for Neoplatonists as well as Manicheans, it is not 
surprising that even at Cassiciacum Augustine has developed some 
opinions to formulate. As he examines himself in the Soliloquia 
he decides that one who wants to work for the better interests of 
the mind should avoid bodily contacts, especially the kind that are 
so necessary to marriage. Of course, he does not go to the extreme 
of neglecting the body altogether, for it is a part of man and must 
be cared for if its health is to be preserved. 8 "Reason" answers that 
this reply may be only a surface answer and that in his depths 
Augustine may require something else. However, the author is 
convinced that the only intercourse he is to permit himself is with 
Wisdom, a relationship which is not carnal. 


As a matter of fact, the body is detrimental to reaching wisdom, 
for light does not appear to one shut up in a cave. Since the body 
dies while the soul continues immortal, it may be considered some- 
what superfluous. 10 Yet, even in this early period he is persuaded 
that since it is a creature of God it must not be fully dispaired of 
but considered as a good. 


In Rome Augustine states more clearly the function of man's 
body. He is convinced that the body is the weaker element in man; 
for example, it diminishes with the onset of old age, while the soul 
may well continue in strength. He is willing to go even further 
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and maintain that among all goods which man possesses in this life, 
the body is the most serious prison or bond.l2 Still, he does not 
despise it. It is a part of being man in earthly life. It is 
worthy of care. In helping a neighbor, his bodily needs must be 
fed medicine, which includes food, clothing, shelter, and general 
health. But though the body is a good because it exists, Augustine 
regards corporeal Sec Keel lower in the scale than even the sinful 
of spiritual creatures. 


In Africa, he maintains essentially the same view of the body 
but his study of Genesis affects his position. He is willing to admit 
that the state of man in the body is deplorable, but he explains that 
this was not the original state at the time of creation. The mortal 
nature of the body is a result of damnation after sin (post peccatum). 
The same is true in the case of carnal union. The command of God to 
go forth and multiply is meant to be interpreted in a spiritual sense 
before the fall.l^ One may see in this explanation the fear and 
disgust with which Augustine regards sexual intercourse to which he 
has been a bond servant for so many years. It seems inconceivable 
to him that a good God could have ordained a perfect state in which 
lustful physical copulation would have a place. The original state 
of the body was good, being made in the image and similitude of God. 
The material of construction was also good. The fact that the body 
‚is fragile and destined to death is nothing other than a merited 
damnation (damnatione meruimus). 


Continuing his discussion on man and woman, Augustine believes 
that Man is the head of Woman as Christ is the head (caput) of Man. 
This relationship signifies that the body ought not to rule but to be 
ruled by the soul and that both are to be ruled by reason.lÓ The 
body is not evil, not even the flesh God used to fill the space in 
Adam from which the rib was taken to make woman. It was not the 
flesh of concupiscence but like flesh of the heart upon which the 
law of God is written.l? He maintains that woman was taken from 
man as the name implies, especially when one uses instead of mulier 
and vir the closer translation virago and viro. 


In his last major production in Tagaste Augustine reaffirms 
his belief that the human body is good, for it is not nothing. 
Present life and conditions being considered, there is much about the 
body which is worthy of admiration. If they are of a lower order 
and subject to corruption, the digestive and reproductive processes 
are, nevertheless, good and pleasant. When one considers the human 
form he realizes that its beauty is ordered in number and is not evil. 
Certainly the human body is better than that of the worm, yet there 
is much that could be said in praise of such a low biological 
form. This goodness of the human body, however, is not only 
intrinsic, for its order is subject to the relationship of the 
rational soul to God. It may be compared to a chariot which is 
good so long as it is driven well, but if the driver is careless he 
finds fault with it. A body which is well controlled is a 
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remarkable good. 19 


Augustine's view of the body has similarities to and differences 
from other thinkers. The idea of the body as simply a container of 
the soul or cloak of the soul is widespread in the world of thought. 0 
Upon Augustine, Adam has remarked, "The gnostic condemnation of the 
flesh as a corrupting principle--which view he ahd got from the 
Manichees--was not corrected by Neoplatonism, but rather confirmed." 
Unlike Manichean concepts, however, Neoplatonism of Plotinus' 
brand does not regard the material body as evil. For Plotinus the 
body is a lesser good; as something existing it is not evil. This 
Pause hey however, does not keep him from longing to be free from 
the body. His desire does not lead him to concentrate on destroying 
the body or abusing it with an end of freeing the soul. Such too is 
Augustine's position. His subordination of the body does not prompt 
him to neglect its welfare. Nor is he content to admit that it is 
good simply because it has existence. In expounding Genesis, he takes 
a more positive view and asserts that in the original state of 
creation the body was not mortal or corrupted but perfect after its 
own kind. So his view of this element of Man, while involving 
Neoplatonist elements, shows some influence of the Hebrew views 
expressed in Genesis. 


21 


It seems to the present writer that Augustine never gives 
man's body the respect it deserves. He admits that as something 
created by God and continuing to exist it is good. Moreover, he does 
not neglect the health of his body or seek to make it suffer. But he 
maintains a dislike for it, especially for its involvement in 
reproduction of the species. There are several reasons which may be 
offered in explanation of his view. First, there is his disgust with 
his own fornication which occurred when he let fleshly desire rule 
over his intellect. There is the Stoic influence of reason over the 
physical. Thirdly, there is the example of Christians living in a 
way to disregard the body.  Fourthly, there is the Manichean idea 
that the body is evil. All of these factors are in Augustine's 
background and make it difficult for him to accept the Hebrew respect 
for the human body. His failure to appreciate the physical body also 
has an influence upon his theory of knowledge by making the senses 
almost unimportant, upon his views of marriage by ruling out passion, 
upon his concept of love to neighbor by subordinating love for the 
physical part of the whole person, upon his doctrine of Christ by a 
tendency to subordinate the full manhood to the Godhood, and upon his 
concept of the life eternal by reluctance to give room for the 
resurrection of the body as it is expressed in the New Testament. 


Augustine clearly contrasts the soul, the second element of 
man, to the body. His personal concern in Cassiciacum is to know the 
soul as well as God. Especially is he concerned to know whether the 
human soul is immortal. The conclusion he reaches by rational argu- 
ments ís that the soul is definitely immortal.23 But the fact that 
while he is in Milan he devotes a whole book to the subject would 
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seem to indicate that he has not been satisfied at Cassiciacum. In 
the De Immortalitate Animae he thinks that reason, which has an un- 
changing, mathematical certainty, can only be present in the soul. 
This proposition necessitiates the soul's continuing without change. 
On another cd pln since the soul is the life of the body it can- 
not be death. Again, there is nothing which deserts itself, and 
since the soul is life it cannot die. The arguments continue at 
leugth, but the above are enough to indicate his concern, his 
approach, and his conviction on this matter. If one considers here 
De Musica, which Augustine only begins in Milan, one finds that the 
soul is distinguished from the body and should, under proper con- 
ditions, serve as a guide to the body rather than following its 
dictations. 


De Quantitate Animae goes beyond the general question of the 
permanence of the soul to concentrate upon its other characteristics. 


Concerning its substance Augustine does not attempt to give a final 
answer. He does deny any material nature to it, for it is not made 
either from any one of the four elements of the physical world or 
from any combination of those four.26 God has given to the soul 

its own nature just as He has made the earth or the human body. To 
be more accurate, it seems to Augustine that the soul is not God 

but similar to God. (Videtur mihi esse similis Deo) .27 Just as an 
image of a body reflected in a mirror is different from the body 
itself, lacking the body's power, so the soul differs from God. 

As to the quantity of the soul, it has some similarity to the word 
"justice" which is not described in terms of three dimensional space. 
But even such an immaterial thing as wind is measurable in terms of 
varying force, which is true with the soul. If one were to insist 
on the soul's being measured by the size of the thing which it 
inhabits, then he would be led to the absurdity of holding that the 
soul of an elephant is greater than the soul of a man. In conclusion, 
the soul is to be respected but conceived as lacking physical 
dimensions.28 


The conditions of this life prescribe that the soul shall be 
related to a body. Such a relationship, of course, means that the 
soul is under some influence from the body, for disturbances in the 
body also move the soul. In other respects the soul shows some 
independence. It is not determined by the size of the body, for 
its greatness is measured in form rather than quantity. Neither does 
it grow larger in the body, for its development is measured in terms 
of progress toward the better.29 For this reason, size and age are 
not primary factors in determining the capability of the soul. How 
much knowledge the soul actually brings with it upon entering the 
body is a disturbing question for Evodius and Augustine. The latter 
is of the opinion in this period that the soul coming into the world 
brings all knowledge with it. Once the soul is in the body it is 
powerful in all the parts. In a worm the soul is united when the 
worm is united, but when it is cut into many sections, the soul 
is not divided. It continues to move each of the physical parts. 30 
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After the examination of the soul and its relationship to the 
body, Augustine returns to explain what he means by the progress of 
the soul. He likes to think of the moving upward and onward in 
terms of seven steps or grades. The first level igvolves the soul 
giving life on the most simple, biological level. In the second 
stage the soul rules over the senses and the sensations which are 
common in forms of animal life. Although the first two stages are 
included in man, his particular characteristics of memory and the 
liberal arts distinguish grade three. Step four finds the soul 
paying more attention to itself. In it man flees the things of the 
world, looking to the welfare of his own soul as well as to the 
welfare of others. Purity without struggle may be said to portray 
the fifth stage. In grade six the pure soul contemplates the very 
highest, which is Truth itself. The seventh division he imagines not 
so much as a stage as an abiding place to which the other steps lead. 
It is the state of eternal serenity in the presence of the truest 
and highest Good. 


To think properly of the soul, one must consider its relation- 
ship to God as well as to the body. One should not consider the soul 
equal to God. But under no circumstances should the soul worship any 
creature, for it, surpassing all other creation, has nothing any 
higher than God. It has for its essential task, then the worship of 
God. Its progress in this matter may be described in the terms 
animatio, sensus, ars, virtus, tranquillitas, ingressio, and con- 
templatio.32 In these stages the soul of man advances to exercise 
the free will which God has given it. The end of man is fulfilled 
in true religion, that which joins the soul to God. 


In other works at Rome, Augustine's ideas on man's soul appear 
in passing. In the books of De Moribus there is an assertion that 
the chief good of man is not just whatever happens to be good for the 
body. 33 But his statement that the soul's place in creation is 
determined by the us, of free will is developed more fully in his 
De Libero Arbitrio. Free will becomes a function of the soul in 
Augustine's system. There is nothing which compels the mind 
(mentem) to join cupidity except the free will. One who wishes to 
have a happy life, on the other hand, also has only to will it.35 
Even as the soul is the whole life of the body, so is God the happy 
life of the soul.36 Thus it has a choice only between a hàppy 
existence or a miserable one. In loving the eternal the soul is 
made strong, but any other choice leads to misery. Even a miserable 
soul does not really desire non-existence .3/ 


The immortality of the soul leads to a discussion of its 
particular origin. Augustine is not sure whether all souls are 
derived from one or whether each has a separate existence which it 
forgets when overcome by a mortal body. At this stage he is aware 
of four theories about the origin of the human soul. 8 One is that 
it comes from propagation, while another considers it created with 
each individual born. A third possibility is that it pre-exists 
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and comes to the body of the newly born, and a fourth is as three 
except the soul comes of its own volition. To the best of his 
knowledge at the time, Augustine is not aware of any Catholic 
commentaries which would enable a person to emphasize any one 
theory over the others. His refusal to speculate indefinitely is 
seen in his Epistola XIII where he ceases to question further upon 
a vehicle of the soul.39 


In Africa, Augustine continues to describe the soul. De Vera 
Religione, which appears in about the same general period as book 
III of De Libero Arbitrio, emphasizes the function of choice that 
decides the soul's stage of progress toward God. The soul is in 
itself good; any vice in it is of its own doing and not a part of 
its created nature. Its suffering and pain can be due to nothing 
other than its failure to hold to God in whose image Man is made, 
In the command to love the neighbor Augustine exhibits his real 
view of Man, for in that loving, one is to seek the essential part 
of Eo oe his real self, which is the soui rather than his 
body. 


Among the eighty-three diverse questions one finds free will 
discussed much as it has been above, Besides reiterating that the 
soul is not of the same substance of God, since it is created, 
Augustine maintains that it is similar to the Trinity in that it 
is much discussed but little understood ,41 However, simple though 
it may be, man's whole wisdom lies in knowing which is Creator and 
which is created and to which he ought to give his first 
allegiance.^? 


In summary, the soul is one of the two poles of Augustine's 
whole theology, especially in this early period. He has a driving 
thirst to understand it fully. This early concern appears with 
even greater polish in the classic Confessiones and De Trinitate. 4? 
In Augustine there can be no doubt that the soul forms the essen- 
tial part of man. Adequate proof is difficult to find among his 
first writings, for, as Gilson has remarked, it is with him an a 
priori conviction that the soul has an independent existence. It 
is a separate substance, not of physical dimensions, which is 
joined to a substance body, to make a third substance, man.^^ Its 
function in the body is to give the body life and to order all its 
activities. Since he includes other functions in the soul, the 
higher part belongs to the rational mind which is joined with the 
proper use of the free will.45 Just why the soul is in the body 
is not clear. Is the union accidental? Is it an essential part 
of being man?46 To these possible interpretations of some of his 
passages one must add that Augustine does not see theunionof the 
soul and the body to form man in original creation as any sort of 
penalty, as Neoplatonism does.47 


Whatever its origin may be, the soul is not an emanation of 
God.4 It is, rather, something which iscreated, although it is 
the highest in potentiality of all creatures. Its precise origin 
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Augustine does not even pretand to give. There are passages which 
may be taken to suggest a pre-existence of the souls, but he is 
careful to explain that he does not intend to hold a theory of 
reminiscence .49 


The destiny of the soul is another matter. The soul is im- 
mortal but can have varying positions inthe scale of being. Its 
position is entirely dependent on its use of its free will.?0 If the 
soul desires, it can make progress toward the higher order by means 
of certain stages which lead it away from the lesser poses goods 
until it can contemplate the supreme Good, even God.? In his 
doctrine of the soul Augustine is greatly dependent on the type of 
thought which finds expression in Neoplatonism. However, his 
denial that the soul is of the same substance as God and his insist- 
ence upon its having been created distinguish his views from those of 
that philosophy and indicate that his difference comes through the 
teachings of Christian theology. 


Augustine's early concept of the soul is not without difficulties. 
He places so much of man under the name "soul" that the only part 
which is non-soul is the physical shell of the body, and that is 
sustained and enlivened by the soul. His early idea that a priori 
the soul is life and can never die has unpleasant implications, for 
there is, then, another eternal which he claims is not God. His 
failure to explain definitely the origin of each individual human 
soul is understandable, but it later creates some unsolved problems 
in his attempt to defend the doctrine of original sin against the 
Pelagians. In addition, the greatest reason why his early concept is 
inadequate for a twentieth century view of the soul is the fact 
that contemporary theology should also deal with the findings of 
modern psychology. In the recent works upon depth psychology is 
much material which needs to be considered in order to construct an 
adequate Christian doctrine of the soul. 


His positive contributions to the doctrine of the soul are 
many. He carefully explores the mental complexities of man. He 
sets forth with insight the elements of man which separate him from 
other animal life. Moreover, over a long period he helps to dis- 
tinguish the essentials of a Christian doctrine of the soul from 
the concepts of Greek philosophies. 


Man, who is made of soul and body, is a knowing creature. Just 
as is psychology, epistemology is a major concern in Augustine's 
Anthropology. His first concern at Cassiciacum is to establish the 
fact that man can know. In De Beata Vita ii, 7; Soliloquia II, i, 1, 
as well as later in De Civitate Dei, X, x, 14, he seeks to establish 
certainty upon the principle that if one doubts he must also be in 
order to doubt. Certainty is thus placed within one's consciousness. ?2 
This development enables him to challenge the Academic principles 
that one cannot know anything and should give his assent to nothing. 
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However, from this struggle two answers emerge. One is that he does 
not deny the senses and their value during man's life in the world, 
and the other is that the senses have only an inferior role in Man's 
gaining knowledge. 


Man's senses are of limited value in gaining knowledge. As 
he writes his examination of the Academics, Augustine agrees with 
them in their undercutting any sort of "naive realism." In the 
Soliloquia he finds that a man is not equivalent to his senses, for 
error lies not in the things themselves or objects of sense but in 
the senses. Yet, while a man's senses may be in error, he can be 
right. Although they may give some information about one's friend, 
they are inadequate for the understanding one needs to have of him. 
In such matters, then, senses are to be rejected.>3 Reason even 
recommends that things of sense ought to be entirely forsaken. 
Augustine seems to follow this advice to the point of rejecting 
marriage as being dulling to the mind. In forms of higher know- 
ledge, such as geometry, senses may be of some little help in the 
beginning, but they are insufficient. Whereas senses could not 
perceive an infinite number of lines drawn through the center of a 
circle, reason demands that it can be done .54 


A more extreme view of the senses appears in the Milan writings. 
When the soul wishes to know (intelligere), he maintains in De 
Immortalitate Animae, it turns from the body, for the body is not 
able to help the soul in this undertaking. The matter is satisfactory 
if the body refrains from impeding the soul. De Musica implies 
that the heights of knowledge lie far beyond the limits to which the 
senses can be extended.” In book VI, however, he sees the function 
of the soul a bit differently. It is not simply to flee from the 
senses; it is to rule over them and to use them. When the soul is 
in the body the two interact, sensation coming through the body to 
the soul. Since the numbers of sense are lowest and those of 
judgment the highest, the senses are to be subordinated and ruled 
by the soul.56 


While in Africa Augustine recognizes the senses as the stimuli 
of the soul. In his major work on epistemology, De Magistro, he 
assigns to the senses the role of conveying to the soul impressions 
or various signs. But these signs or impressions are by no means 
end products of knowledge. Their function is to drive or stimulate 
man to turn inward to his own soul in order that he might examine the 
truth to which the signs point.57 In Epistola VII, he admits that 
the mind cannot contain images of material things entirely apart from 
the service of bodily senses.’ In a way, they do more than merely 
stir up memories already within man. However, he has difficulty in 
believing that apart from these senses the soul is under complete 
illusion. He is confident enough, on the other hand, to advise 
Nebridius to forsake the world of sense. 


Augustine's imaginary speech with Plato in De Vera Religione 
y sp DENVETARRERTETOUE 
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demonstrates agreement between themselves on the role of senses. In 
order to know truth one must forsake the reports of the bodily senses 
in favor of a pure mind (pura mente). This distrust does not mean 
that senses were created to be so weak, but as a result of the fall 
they are in a state of being overcome by the world. He is not willing 
to go so far as to call the senses deceivers, for such an accusation 
would imply that they have some intention to make that appear to be 
which is not. They are assigned a more passive role as mere re- | 
porters. The act of judging and eveluating the reports lies with 
the mind. Thus, in knowing, Man needs in addition to the five 
senses another, which is a kind of sixth sense, that is mental 
strength, to contemplate the eternal. This need for judging senses 


is also discussed in De Diversis Quaestionibus 1x.60 


Mistrust of senses does not leave Augustine in skepticism. It 
is interesting that the first project of the young convert in his 
rural retreat is an undertaking to defeat any absolute skepticism. 61 
He does not criticize the doubt of knowledge brought by the senses, 
but he does establish that apart from the senses man can know. His 
use of the doubting subject to prove its own existence has been 
linked to the argument later used by Descartes. 


Augustine's view of the senses has much to commend it. He 
recognizes the limitations of the five senses in the higher pursuits 
of man. Even in matters of physical observation the senses have to 
be evaluated and corrected by human reason. In the realms of 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology the senses can play only a 
minor role. If Augustine's view has a deficiency it is in his 
failure to recognize the real contribution to human knowledge the 
senses can make by helping gather new data. From before his own 
time until a thousand years afterwards there is a distrust of the 
senses which prevents their being critically developed and used to 
enrich man's understanding of himself and of his world. 


On the surface one can find many similarities between Augustine 
and Descartes. One example is the turning inward to find truth and 
a mistrust of the senses. There are even some close parallels in 
the words they used.©2 On the other hand, upon closer examination, 
which has brought forth abundant literature in recent years, there 
are some significant differences. Augustine does not altogether 
abandon senses, nor does he limit man's knowledge to the individual's 
rational processes. 63 From his use of cogito he does not develop a 
whole system. That the thinking self is, stands as only one 
argument among others equally certain.Ó? It would be unfair to both 
Augustine and Descartes to say that the latter is only a recent 
expression of the former. Augustine's admiration. for mathematical 
certainty never leads him to reject the senses entirely. He simply 
recognizes the limitations of sense impressions and the need for 
exercise of judgment where they are concerned. In higher knowledge, 
he considere. perhaps a Neoplatonist idea that like alone sees 
like. 
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Augustine's distrust of the senses is balanced by his trust 
in the functions of the soul which may be called mind or reason. 
Even as early as the composition of De Ordine he recognizes within 
himself that which discerns and connects. To this element he gives 
the name reason (ratio) which he describes as either the soul or 
something related to it. This element in man places him above 
other animals, for he is rational being. Di In his discussion with 
his own Ratio, Augustine implies that he judges men not as units 
but according to their exercise of reason. His love for the 
robber continues, since even that creature exercises reason. Of 
course, he prefers those who use reason better. The idea is advanced 
that the study of the liberal arts does not so much add information 
as it brings up from oblivion those things which have been previously 
buried there. Moreover, whereas bodily senses are almost useless 
in a subject like geometry, reason is able to judge the truth. 


The writings from Milan show more clearly how Augustine con- 
ceives the relationship of soul and body. For his argument on the 
soul's immortality in De Immortalitate Animae it is necessary to 
hold that reason, which is immortal, is so closely related to the 
soul as to be inseparable. He supports that proposition by declaring 
that since reason and soul are not two substances they cannot be 
divided. He has no patience with anyone who would say that what 
man sees with his eyes has being while what is discerned with the 
intellect has no being. Only the demented would dare to doubt that 
the intellect is to be preferred more than the eyes. When one 
considers the involved journey through the first five books of 
De Musica from the point of view of the sixth book, he sees that 
the examination of music and poetry are leading away from the bodily 
senses to the use of reason at the exclusion of those five senses. 


Two works at Rome make important contributions to understanding 
his view of reason, though their references are brief. The De 
Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae emphasizes that the high place Augus- 
tine gives to the rational soul does not mean that it is to be 
thought of either as God or as a part of God. It is always the 
created and not the creator; it is always subject to the sovereignty 
of God./0 Evodius puts forth the opinion in De Quantitate Animae 
that the soul enters the world in ignorance. Augustine answers in 
a manner that would exclude any necessity for knowledge to enter by 
way of sense impressions. Contrary to Evodius he here holds a 
position which seems to indicate a belief that the soul does not 
enter in a state of ignorance but that it comes into the world with 
all knowledge. What one describes as apprehension is none other 
than recalling or remembering. /1 When this question arises again 
in De Libero Arbitrio, Augustine is not so positive in his disagreement 
with Evodius, but he does remind him that it is not entirely clear 
that the soul has never been wise before its life in this body. 
Leaving this question, the discussion resembles more closely his 
earlier considerations. When reason (ratio)or mind (mens)or spirit 
(spiritus)dominates Man's irrational emotions, he becomes balanced 
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in accordance with what is discovered to be eternal law. Although 

the rational mind is not God, only H2 is found to be more excellent. 3 
Is reason a sixth sense? When one considers ordinary animals it 

would seem that there is some sort of sixth sense which judges 
impressions from the other five. Nevertheless, he is unwilling to 
call the sense "reason.'' When he examines man, he denies that 

there is any "sense" which perceives itself and other senses. What 
man knows he apprehends by reason. Without reasoning, even reason 
itself could not be comprehended. Reason, he thinks, permits a 

common access to knowledge which the senses make impossible. Although 
an object may be the same for all, each man has his own senses. 

Then too, it must be admitted that two observers cannot have 

exactly the same part of the same thing at the same time. On the 
other hand, when reason alone is involved, these limitations vanish. 
Numbers are independent of bodily senses, unchanging, and common to 
all rational beings. 


De Genesi Contra Manichaeos furnishes further examples of 
Augustine's elevation of human reason. In the order of creation 
man's reason gives him dominion over the other animals; given a 
spiritual interpretation, this statement indicates that those move- 
ments of life which man has in common with the animals ought to be 
dominated with temperance and modesty (temperantiam et modestiam). /? 
Both soul and body should be under the domination of mind (mens). 
His interpretation of the fall has certain implications for reason 
and senses. The dream of Adam indicates that the vision of higher 
things comes not through the senses but through inner intelligence. 
Such was the situation before man's sin, for God then spoke to man 
through an inner spring./6 However, the darkness of the evening 
when man and woman hid from God after eating the forbidden fruit in- 
dicates that the light of inner reason had left them. 77 According 
to this interpretation, the turning to the senses for knowledge 
instead of to inner reason is one of the signs of man's fallen state. 


If De Magistro is one of his clearest statements of the use of 
reason in man, it is also one of the most difficult books to under- 
stand and explain accurately. Augustine first affirms that a know- 
ledge of universals does not come through listening to others but 
through turning within oneself to the truth which presides over the 
mind. This idea is common enough, but he further identifies the 
truth presiding over the mind as Jesus Christ who gives to each 
according to his ability to receive. Whereas the senses are of 
some use in knowing the sensible world, to know the intelligible 
world one uses reason and turns to the interior truth. The Godhead 
is introduced again when he concludes that words of an earthly 
teacher do not give truth; one is taught by the things themselves 
which God manifests to him. /? 


As in Genesis, the subject of dreams arises in Augustine's 
correspondence with Nebridius. Whether dreams are signs of images 
placed in the human mind by higher powers neither man is sure. 
Augustine indicates, however, that a vision in a dream of things 
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one has never seen in the sensible world may be a result of a com 
bination of elements which actually have come to the mind through 
sense impressions. 


Augustine recognizes memory as a function of the soul closely 
related to reason. Although this subject is later to become fasci- 
nating for the Bishop of Hippo, in this early period he is only 
beginning to make enquiries. It is mentioned in De Musica where he 
holds that sensations are evaluated by numbers of judgment aided by 
the memory (adjuvante memoria). His discussion with Evodius in 
De Quantitate Animae maintains that memory, a function of the soul, 
is, like the soul, non-spatial, for it can hold images of gigantic 
cities within its small compass. 82 To this statement may be added 
his letters with Nebridius which were above discussed. 


Reason, then, becomes identified with the soul in its highest 
functicn. Reason rules not only the body but also the soul itself. 
Whereas it is dependent in part upon bodily senses, especially for 
knowsedge of the sensible world, it alone is able to know the higher 
truths. But how the reason gains its knowledge is one of the 
problems in Augustine. Indeed, interpreted in one strict sense, 
he denies that senses add any knowledge to man. Part of the 
question centers around the function of memory. There are places 
which may lead one to believe that the soul brings knowledge into 
the world with it and gradually remembers it when under stimulation 
to do so. However, these passages taken alone would distort 
Augustine's views.83 In the whole period under study, one finds that 
Augustine departs from the Platonic role of memory. This function 
becomes for him something that stores up images received in this 
particular life in the world rather than in some previous life from 
which the soul fe11.84 Moreover, in his later writings he repudiates 
the kind of reminiscence and memory which he has found characteristic 
of Plato.85 To gain a clear picture of Augustine's epistemology 
in the period under study one must look at other factors, and in 
particular, his doctrine of illumination. 


Augustine's estimate of reason does not lead him to deny the 
influence of the body upon the mind or of the senses upon receiving 
knowledge. He also recognizes that reason has its limitations. But 
from the modern point of view, it seems to the present writer that 
Augustine overestimates the power of human reason. He realizes that 
the body can sway its decisions, but he is not sufficiently aware 
of the subconscious forces operating in the human mind itself. The 
studies in depth psychology now show subconscious forces at work in 
the human mind which place limitations upon human reason. Those 
forces are almost entirely overlooked by pre-Kantian thinkers. 

In his stand, however, Augustine is only sharing in the weakness 
common to the various followers of Plato down to his own time. 


In some passages, for example De Ordine II, ii, 7, and 
Soliloquia II, xx, Augustine speaks of truth being interior to Man. 
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This manner of speaking is not necessarily a reference to knowledge 
stored in the soul before it entered the present life. In the 

De Magistro the truth in Man becomes vital and is hardly to be 
thought of as a body of knowledge which he remembers. The problem 
is further complicated when he speaks of an inner light which 
illumines man; moreover, he indicates that truth is made known to 
man by God. He identifies Truth with Christ and declares that He is 
present to the mind of each man, giving truth to him if he will but 
turn inward to behold it. As Boyer has indicated, Augustine 
dismisses a Platonic doctrine of reminiscence in favor of his 
doctrine of illumination.9Ó In recent years this doctrine has 
become one,gf the major themes for discussion in studies of 
Augustine. 


The present writer is hardly so presumptüous to think he can 
give any final answer on Augustine's theory of illumination. The 
various interpretations all have points which seem true as well as 
those points which are not so obvious in Augustine's works in the 
particular period here under study. It may not be far wrong to 
indicate that part of the difficulty arises in Augustine's own 
uncertainty or lack of full, systematic development of this point. 
Some indication of recent studies and their relevance to the early 
writings, however, would hardly be out of order here. 


The passages studied above seem to support the suggestions of 
Cayré and Jolivet that Augustine gradually relinquished a Platonic 
view of reminiscence and a doctrine of innate ideas in order to 
accept a more vital form of inner truth in the concept of illumina- 
tion.88 But how this feature works in man is more vague. D'Arcy 
and Gilson have rightly tried to formulate the exact steps of the 
cognitive process showing how the inner light of divine illumination 
is related to sense impressions. 89 Although this formulation is a 
necessary function of philosophy, one may be led to conclude that 
their sketches are more complete than anything Augustine worked 
out in this period. Allers has distinguished between physical and 
spiritual light and the use of the former in sensual knowledge. 
This may be interesting, but one wonders if it is necessary or 
even helpful in understanding Augustine's views on illumination. 
Physical light certainly plays only a small introductory role in 
Augustine's early examinations of the subject. 


Much closer to Augustine's passages on illumination in this 
early period of writings, it seems, are the view of Jansen, Boyer, 
and Thonnard.91 They seem to indicate an approach which is more 
embracing and more spiritual. God is Truth in whom every man and 
every truth abide. Apart from this fundamental Truth and Being one 
does not know truth. Since this knowledge is not conveyed to man 
through the external senses, it must illumine from within. It is 
not something which is a part of created man's being or some once 
and for all store of knowledge. It is, rather, a vital bathing of 
thought, just as all life is sustained by the power of God. Without 
the continuous presence of His action there is no being and no truth. 
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To try to go much further in systematic formulation leads one to 
excced the evidence provided in this period. 


The origin of the ioctrine of illumination in Augustine is not 
easily traced. Somers has suggested that his belief in the presence 
of God in man probably derives from the Sumerian myth of man's being 
created in the image of God; where the image is, God is present. 22 
Some element of this view is perhaps present; nevertheless, in the 
present period Augustine does not greatly emphasize this aspect-- 
certainly not out of all proportion as it seems to have been done 
in some recent Protestant theological discussions. 


Without defining exactly how Augustine receives or develops 
his ideas on the subject one may see some existence of similar 
thoughts in systems before the fourth centurv. In Plato one has 
the "Ideas" bv which all sense impressions are iudged. In Chris- 
tian thought "Ideas" are easily transferred to the mind of God. 
Stoics present the idea that the existence of God is a preconception 
in the mind of every man. In the thought of Plotinus there is 
nothing which has being apart from its abiding in that which is 
above; that above the human reason is none other than a part of the 
Godhead. Moreover, there is the work of Clement of Alexandria 
identifying Christ with the teacher of all men. With this sort of 
background one may be led to select passages of Scripture in a 
particular manner. Christ is the light of every man coming into the 
world; He is the Truth; He is the Son of God. Add to these the 
belief that the Son is very God and one has elements from which one 
could construct the passages which appear in Augustine's early 
writings. Just what is the product of his own work and what comes 
from which particular sources are matters which can hardly be 
settled with finality. 


One of the factors which have stimulated so much investigation 
of Augustine's doctrine of illumination is the nineteenth century 
condemnation of ontologism that came forth in Gioberti.?2 Does 
Augustine hold that the human mind has a natural capacity for knowing 
directly the mind of God? Several points in Augustine are against 
this tendency. In the first place, the inner light is not a part 
of man such as the senses and reason. It is from God and shed 
graciously. Vision of God is extremely limited by Augustine HÄ 
It is reserved for the highest degree of souls, for those who have 
become especially prepared--not for everyman just because he is man. 
Moreover, he does not maintain that this inner light is man's only 
knowledge of God. On the contrary, as will be seen in another 
section, it is only one among several sources for such knowledge. 

It would be unjust to level als him a charge of ontologism in 
the form which was condemned.?? On the other hand, Augustine's 
suggestions are not free from all problems. How does he identify 
this inner knowledge with Christ? If Christ is present teaching 
every man in the world, why are some men seemingly unaware of the 
fact? How can he account for error? Does he not drag God into 
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man's sinful acts? There are answers which may be given to all these 
questions; whether they are entirely satisfactory is doubtful. 


Thus far in Augustine's Anthropology one has seen something 
of the composition of man, his origin, his similarity to other 
animals, and his superiority to them in the rational soul. More- 
over, the supreme element of man leads to a consideration of man's 
relationship to God in matters of epistemology. The question 
remains how this creature is related to the Creator in other matters. 


Man is related to God. In De Beata Vita it is stated that all 
men have a relationship to God; whereas the good have Him for them- 
selves, the evil have Him against them. He possesses every man, but 
only those who have Him in their souls possess God.96 If one knows 
God, he knows the origin of Man.97 For not only is God Man's 
creator, but also Man is d UL and defended in his life by the 
continuous presence of God. No thing can exist of itself or 
apart from its source of being.99 


Especially considering the soul, only God is superior to it. 
For this reason the soul should worship only God. 100 Although the 
soul becomes like Him in so far as it subjects itself to His 
illustration and iilumination, it is ranked in the order of creation 
according to the way in which it uses its free wi11.101 God is 
Being, which no one really wishes to escape, not even the suicide. 102 
The present condition of man in the world is due to a choosing of 
what appeared to be better than God; only in that choosing did 
man lose the close relationship to God which he had enjoyed from the 
time when he was made in the image and similitude of God, 103 


Augustine is correct in recognizing that man cannot be under- 
stood apart from God. This point of view is essential to any 
Christian doctrine of man. Both in his composition and in his means 
of knowing man is interpreted in light of his relationship to God. 
Augustine's doctrine of illumination, however, can be interpreted 
in such a way as to make most Christian theologians deny a relation- 
ship in which God is involved in human error. 


In his concern to know himself, Augustine gradually builds a 
rather complete picture of man. Part of his ideas come from self 
examination, especially through introspection. Others indicate a 
familiarity with the general philosophical heritage of his age, 
including thoughts usually identified with Plato, Pythagoras, the 
Stoics, and Plotinvs. His study of the Scriptures, as has been seen 
above, contributes important elements and perpe in his breaking with 
the philosophers on some significant points.! d 


Augustine's view of the soul of man is sometimes in agreement 
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with Plotinus and sometimes at variance with him. He does not join 
the Stoics in their concept of the soul as material; on the contrary, 
he confirms with Plotinus its spiritual nature.105 He disagrees 
with Plotinus when he denies that the soul is a part of God, and 
affirms that the soul is a creature, as Genesis declares. l 6 
Augustine does not uniformly regard the soul's being in the body as 
a fall either by necessity or by free will, as Plotinus suggests. 
Augustine thinks the soul is created in the body by God; its fall 
is in freely choosing to become subservient to the passions of the 
body.107 Like Plotinus he regards the soul immortal by its very 
nature.l08 He avoids affirming any particular theory of the origin 
of each man's soul, and though traducianism aa him in later 
periods, he always avoids affirming that theory. 


Augustine's theory of knowledge also deviates from Plotinus 
and more ancient philosophers on some points. Augustine is closer 
to the Academic and Neoplatonist distrust of senses than were the 
Stoic materialists. But in common with Stoics and Neoplatonists 
he places great faith in the power of human reason, 110 Although he 
seems to lean toward a doctrine of reminiscence such as is found in 
Plato's Meno and in Plotinus, he finally gives his support to 
illumination.lll His idea of illumination has parallels in 
Plotinus, but it also has parallels to "Wisdom" of the Old 
Testament and Johannine verses in the new Testament. His idea of 
Christ as the inward teacher has been developed further by apologists 
in the Society of Friends.ll2 





Man cannot be understood apart from God in Augustine's system. 
Van Steenbergher rightly sums up Augustine is philosophy as, "la 
philosophie de la participation."113 Man is a creature made by God 
and sustained by Him. This emphasis upon relationship is re-empha- 
sized in the opening chapters of the Confessiones, book I. 


Augustine's doctrine of man has influenced greatly subsequent 
philosophy and theology. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr says that 
Augustine is "... the first Chrisitan theologian to comprehend the 
full implications of the Christian doctrine of man." The soul for 
Augustine is not purely rational, for like Plotinus' vono it 
represents the capacity for self knowledge and introspection. This 
feature enables Man to reach self transcendence.ll^ Martin Buber 
has contrasted Augustine's view to Aristotle's view of man by 
saying, 


The Augustinian man wonders at that in man which cannot be 
understood as a part of the world, as a thing among things; 
and where that former wondering has already passed into 
methodical philosophizing, the Augustinian wondering mani- 
fests itself in its true depth and uncanniness. It is 

not philosophy, but it affects all future philosophy.l15 


The Augustinian doctrine of man, while not completely developed 
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before 391 A. D., is at least well under way to the form it takes 
in later writings from Hippo. 


Augustine's doctrine of man in 391 is recognizably Christian. 
He has an appreciation of man which includes elements of Greek 
philosophy and Jewish-Christian Scriptures. If his formal anthrop- 
ology has a weakness it is his failure to paint an adequate picture 
of the whole man. The richness of his concept of the soul is 
presented at the expense of poverty in his concept of the non- 
rational side of man. His picture of man may have been made more 
adequate by supplementing the colors from Greek rationalism with the 
pigments from the Jewish and Christian tradition presented in the 
Scriptures of the Christian Church. 


Augustine's doctrine of man in 391, the present writer thinks, 
is inadequate as a Christian doctrine of man for the twentieth 
century. Augustine only outlines the areas which a Christian doctrine 
should cover. A Christian doctrine of man for the present day must 
correct the proportions of Augustine's outline and supplement his 
contents with new knowledge which come from a closer examination of 
Scriptures, philosophies, religions, psychologies, anatomies, and 
anthropologies during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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Part ILB: The World 


An Encounter Area of Man and God 


Man meets God in the world. As has been seen in the discussion 
of Man, at least two other areas are involved which require further 
study. Man experiences through his senses what he infers to be an 
external world. He is more than just a stream of consciousness; he 
is man in the world. He is related to God, partly through his 
reasoning processes. In Augustine's writings man's knowledge of 
his world and his relationship to God are closely linked. The exter- 
nal world is a means of knowing God; knowing the action of God 
leads to an understanding of the world which is object for man. 


1. Man's Search for God 


Augustine believes that man can know God. In the previous 
chapter it has been shown that Augustine's earliest task after his 
conversion is to establish that man can know something. He also 
establishes his belief that man can know God. His earliest completed 
work of Cassiciacum pictures all the disputants agreeing that God 
may be had in order for one to have a happy life. Monnica is 
granted the point when she says that no one is able to come through 
to God without seeking Him. Augustine suggests that as long as one 
continues to seek for God he has not found Him. Furthermore, to 
assure that man should be prompted to the search there is a certain 
admonition emanating from the fountain of truth which bids man to 
remember God and to seek after Him.? The Soliloquia demonstrates 
that Augustine is aware of the Scripture which says in effect that 
God opens to those who knock; he also uses this verse in the form 
of a short prayer for Evodius who has worked so diligently in the 
didalogue of De Libero Arbitrio.? From these sections one sees 
that Augustine not only believes that man can know God, but also 
he gives some place to Man's activity in the process. 


Augustine thinks Man by his own action can know God through 
two major means. Among the possible means he suggests, the first 
includes the arts and sciences. In De Ordine he attempts to show 
how all things in creation, expecially the arts, are ordered. 
Using these means the human reason advances by degrees lest it 
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should fall. From a treatment of syllables, rhythm, and numerical 
form reason discerns number and proportion and infers that the 
eternal must be of that same form. The erudite man is one who 
develops unity out of the various branches of learning. Upon 
reaching that unity he may well search for things divine; not only 
things to be believed but truths to be contemplated, intelligently 
understood, and retained. On the other hand, one who has not 
grasped with some thoroughness the results of the various learned 
disciplines will be likely to fall into many types of errors in 
trying to reach the High God. 


In the Soliloquia he carries further his investigation of the 
liberal arts and knowledge of God. Augustine does not think he 
would be satisfied under any circumstances to know God only as well 
as he knows the figures of Geometry. One cannot hold that the know- 
ledge is the same, for in comparison with knowledge of God, geometry 
is nothing. "Reason," nevertheless, counters this position by 
suggesting that although the objects of knowledge may differ, the 
manner of knowing may be similar. Concluding this particular matter 
Augustine says, "As much as the heaven differs from the earth so 
much does the intelligible majesty of God differ from those true 
and certain proofs of the disciplines." Although this statement 
may be true, the things of that nature have their place, for 
"Reason" maintains that as the eyes of some must be trained by the 
progression from objects which can be seen only in another light 
on up to those which shine themselves, even so the mind must be 
trained before it can bebold that certain ineffable and incompre- 
hensible light of minds. 


The whole point of De Musica is that through a study of number 
and order in the arts one can progressively work past the bodily 
senses until one comes to the abiding place which is foreign to all 
body. / These arts play a part, but they must be abandoned before 
one can know God. The soul is really seeking the eternal which is 
not found in the changing beauty of the world. In connection with 
this idea one may consider De Magistro which holds that signs are 
not knowledge but simply indicators which point beyond themselves to 
that which one is to know. 


The danger of coming to a knowledge of God based on a use of 
sense impressions is described in De Vera Religione. When one 
uses the objects of the world in order to arrive at God, he often 
does not approach Him at all. He becomes involved with the corporeal, 
and instead of rising above it he only imagines it greatly extended. 
This result is not unusual, for any of the corporeal things thought 
by man to be good can be extended without limitation by the process 
of cogitation. It is easy enough to execrate the flesh, but it is 
difficult not to think carnally. On the other hand, visible things 
are not without their value. However, instead of dwelling on them 
ir vain curiosity one should take steps toward things immortal. 
The primary object of consideration is not the inanimate substance 
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but the living nature by which it is sensed. Living nature is above 
the body. Above the senses of the body which behold is the reason. 
Corporeal evidences of nature are recognized as only one step in a 
long stair leading to knowledge of God. The above points are stated 
more sharply in De Diversis Quaestionibus Octoginta Tribus when he 
asks why even those who study the heavens apart from the senses, like 
the mathematicians, have, in their penetration, failed to come upon 
the Lord of the ee 


The order in the liberal arts and elsewaere which is beheld by 
the senses Augustine does not reject entirely as a means leading to 
knowledge of God. On the other hand, knowledge of order is not an 
end in itself. It should serve only as a means of coming to something 
higher. To know nature through the senses is never to be equated 
with knowing God. 


Man can by his own act know God through a second means, that is 
reason. Although Augustine finds the liberal arts and sensual know- 
ledge insufficient for knowing God, he assigns a more important 
role to reason in man. Trygetius, in Contra Academicos, puts forth 
the opinion that although the intellect rarely reaches God, the senses 
never touch Him.12 Moreover, though the author admits the place of 
the authority of Christ, he insists upon_using his reason so that 
he may not only believe but also know.13 Nor does he hesitate to 
use his reasoning powers in a study of the Platonists. De Ordine, 
while also exhibiting his views on authority, shows that he is in 
favor of using his reason in true philosophy, for the beligves it 
leads to the first principle (principium sine principio). He 
admits that though authority is first in the point of time and is 
safest for the multitude, it does not exclude reason's being the 
first to be desired by the erudite. Not by faith alone but also by 
trustworthy reason is the human soul led into the perfect life.l5 
Indeed, it is God who has given to man such a prizing of the truth. 


In Soliloquia Augustine and "Reason" agree that the "seeing" 
function of the soul, which is reason, can know God when it looks 
rightly. First it is necessary for the soul to be healed by faith, 
hope, and love. Then it may look rightly; the end of which looking 


is the vision of God (visio Dei). This is perfect virtue, reason 
coming to if end (ratio perveniens ad finem suum), which is the 
happy life. De Musica uses reason for the purpose of separating 


the reader from the things of sense so that he might turn to the love 
of immutable truth. It is, then, used as a means to knowing God. 


From the Roman period came some of the most important passages 
for understanding Augustine's use of reason in knowing God. Writing 
on the morals of the Catholic Church, he does not attempt to give 
a rational proof for the existence of God, since even the Manicheans 
already beleive in it. Moreover, he implies that reason alone is 
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not sufficient in knowing God. It may lead to a knowledge that one 
needs help in knowing God; however, when it comes directly to know- 
ing things divine, reason falters. Being blinded by the very 
brightness of the object it seeks, it returns to darkness. 18 Any 
knowledge of God must be in terms of the intellect, though the 

human mind is not of the same nature as God. Again in De Quantitate 
Animae he gives an opinion on authority and reason. The advantage of 
authority without further question is that in so doing one has a 
ready answer. If his friend Evodius wishes that, then Augustine 
would not prevent him. On the other hand if he wishes to use reason 
correctly and not as the masses who fall into all sorts of opinions, 
he must make slow progress. Accurate use of reason megns exploring 
all the byways and eliminating any sign of falsehood. 


Augustine uses reason to "prove" the existence of God. In the 
second book of his work on free will one finds the passages which come 
as close to constructing "proofs" for the existence of God as Augus- 
tine ever does in his early period. Besides his "proof" by the 
authority of Scriptures, he has at least two recognizable proofs 
established by the exercise of human reason.20 The first proof by 
reason is far from compact since it extends over several chapters and 
sections. When it is reconstructed in essential steps it may seem 
quite simple. As in De Beata Vita he establishes the certainty of 
man's knowing that he doubts. From this point, three statements are 
made: Man exists. He lives. He has intelligence. Since these 
statements are arranged in ascending order, reason becomes the 
highest factor in the soul of man, who is the highest in the created 
universe. The only thing superior to the mind of man is Truth. 
Unless there is something higher than Truth, Truth is God.21 
Following closely after this discussion one finds an unpolished and 
modest "proof" from the order of nature. All existing things have 
a form and beauty. These forms indicate that the things were created. 
Since man also bears form and beauty he is not the creator. The 
creator is, then above man. That above man must be God.22 These 
are the clearest and most complete examples Augustine gives in his 
early writings of his belief that man, by initiating a use of his 
reasoning powers, can know God. 


The African writings also indicate a great respect for reason 
in knowing things divine. Evidence is found in Augustine's allegorical 
exposition of Genesis. In the second chapter of that book he finds 
the dream of Adam to be an indication that higher things are seen 
through a vision in the inner intellect rather than through the 
bodily senses. 23 Indeed, before his fall man lived in the presence 
of God by the light of inner reason, but after his sin, as is indica- 
ted by the darkness of evening in the garden of pleasure, the light 
of inner reason deserted man. His book De Magistro also stresses 
the superiority of reason and interior truth. 


Even in using authority Augustine finds that man must utilize 
the power of reason. Reason has to decide which authority to obey. 
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Moreover, reason does lead through to intelligence and cognition. 2? 
Over the reason of a pure soul (rationi purgatioris animae) which 

is able to come through to truth, there is no human authority. 

Yet, the emphasis is on the pure soul which is certainly without 
pride in its reasoning. 26 Just as Gog sis not subject to the bodily 
senses, so He is even above the mind. After all, reason does not 
manufacture (facit) truth; it discovers (invenit)it.28 Reason, then, 
is above the senses, but it must recognize its limitations in the 
presence of God. 


Man's efforts in philosophy Augustine does not dispise. He 
believes in De Ordine that the admonition in Colossians 2:8 is 
not aimed at all philosophy but only the philosophy of this world.?9 
Philosophy sends out reason and compels men not to reject the 
mysteries but to understand them as far as that is possible. True, 
genuine philosophy has no other business than to teach what one 
should think of the principle of all things. Ü It is concerned with 
the questions of God and of the Soul. However, Augustine is not 
willing to accept the witness of philosophers as an authority for 
knowledge of God. He is not quite willing to know God only as He 
was known by Plato and Plotinus, for the way he views the situation, 
even if what c said is true it does not necessarily follow that 
they knew them. 3 Although he is eager to use reason and philosophy 
to understand or know God, he is not willing to accept philosophers' 
words as final authority. 


In this period Augustine maintains throughout his writings 
a confidence in man's efforts to come to a knowledge of God. The 
senses perceive form and order which at least lead questioning man 
from the changes of time to things more abiding. However, they are 
only imperfect tools which are to be utilized carefully, and only 
within limits. He is willing to put more reliance upon man's 
reason. In lower stages it is able to take over where the senses 
leave off, and in geometry, mathematics, and music it can detect 
a higher and more permanent form of order and beauty. He welcomes its 
use in philosophy, the function of which is to deal with God as well 
as the soul. He is also aware that the reason has weaknesses. 
Especially in fallen man is reason likely to stray into error, for 
in this state it is not prepared for the bright light of that which 
it seeks. Knowledge of God can come only to a soul which has 
progressed to purity, which has the virtues of faith, hope, and 
love. Reason is to be prepared for contemplation of the divine, 
which is the highest form of knowing God. 


For Augustine the being of God is assumed from the beginning 
of the period under study. He is not one of those systematic thinkers 
who must move very slowly, limiting hinself to the points he has es- 
tablished by original investigation and reasoning. However. he is 
not entirely adverse to giving a rational structure to the belief.34 
Thus one has Augustine's rational account for his belief in God's 
being. 3? Although it is not a bad argument, it does perhaps show 
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vulnerability at the points indicated by Roberts.2© One must recog- 
nize that the above arguments are only two among several others 
Augustine uses. Reason may establish that God is and in a very 
limited way what He is, but Augustine does not make reason the 
major source of man's knowledge of God. 


Although Augustine does not exhibit a thoroughgoing rationalism, 
he does not wish to dispense with reason. It is the highest function 
of man, and what he knows comes to him through the strengths and 
weaknesses of that capacity. Unlike Kierkegaard of more recent 
times, Augustine never declares reason superfluous or a stumbling 
block in knowing God.37 In his assertions in favor of reason and 
the efforts of man, Augustine is fighting a crippling skepticism 
rather than the radical results of rampant Hegelianism. 


Augustine maintains a healthy respect for man's ability to 
search for God and, in some measure, come to a knowledge of Him. 
He recognizes in all of man's intellectual activities certain signs 
which point toward God. Man is able to see the signs and to use them 
in his search for God. Human reason is capable of understanding 
some things about the divine; indeed, it is the gate through which 
all knowledge of God must enter. At the same time, Augustine is 
aware of human limitations. The evidence that the arts and the 
senses can give of God is definitely limited. Even human reason 
cannot begin to comprehend the complexity of the Eternal. Thus, 
while Augustine rightly defends human ability, he declares that it 
is dependent upon action of the Godhead in self-revelation. God's 
natural gifts to every man need to be supplemented by means from 
another dimension. 


2. God's Search for Man 


For Augustine there are two major divisions of how man might 
know things of importance: Authority and Reason. The latter approach 
has been sketched above. Under "Reason" one may rightly include 
most of the efforts taken by man to know God. On the other hand, 
Authority represents that which is given to man; it is not directly 
the product of his own reasoning or other endeavors. To contemporary 
thinkers it may seem that Authority and Reason are mutually exclusive. 
However, no such dichotomy exists in th mind of Augustine. The use 
of Aughority and Reason is not an either/or proposition. 


The statement which gives Augustine's view of the relationship 
of Authority and Reason for the whole period under study here is 
that passage oft cited in Contra Academicos. 38 In that disputation 
Augustine believes he ahs gained some defense against the arguments 
of the Academics. Furthermore, he believes man comes to knowledge 
by a two-sided thrust, one side being authority and the other reason. 
The most powerful authority, as far as he is concerned, is that of 
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Christ; it is to rule over his whole life. He is not content only to 
believe, for he is eager to come to a rational understanding of his 
beliefs. Reason is a complement for even the highest authority, 
since authority is to be rationally understood. They are at each 
other's service in leading man to truth. 


The relationship Augustine conceives between Authority and 
Reason is clarified by his advice to his students in De Ordine. 39 
He makes a distinction between chronological priority and priority in 
value, assigning authority to preference in the point of time and 
reason to preference in terms of value. Authority, he admits, is 
undoubtedly better for an uneducated multitude, but he maintains that 
reason is more appropriate for the erudite. Chronologically, how- 
ever, all who wish to come to great truths are not learned in them, 
so they need the guidance of authority. When they are oriented 
to the new surroundings, they may begin using reason to gain a 
rational interpretation. Returning to authority, he distinguishes 
two kinds. While there are ayfhorities human and divine, he readily 
gives priority to the divine. 


Augustine's twofold approach to truth continues in his late 
work of the period under study. In De vera Religione he sees 
authority as a means of preparing man for the use of reason, while 
reason in turn leads to understanding. Reason is not absent even 
in the early stages of action, for it is always necessary to choose 
which authority one will follow. Truth, however, is the highest 
authority to which all else must be subjugated. 


With the examination of the above passages one can form a 
picture of Augustine's whole approach to knowledge in his early days 
of writing. Authority is a means of gaining information and can 
serve as a rule for those incapable of individual rational comprehen- 
sion, but reason is present even in choosing authority and leads to 
an understanding and a knowledge of those truths first received by 
authority. 42 For a summary one can hardly do better than to quote 
the words of O'Meara who says, "There is plenty of evidence to show 
that he believed: (1) that authority could dispense altogether 
with reason; (2) that authority aided by reason was more desirable 
than authority alone; (3) that reason depended on some authority so 
that it might begin to operate; and (4) that reason could arrive 
at an understanding of everything taught by authority."43 


Augustine's way of relating authority to reason, it seems to 
the present writer, is one of his lasting contributions to Christian 
theology. Augustine pictures a dynamic relationship; it may not be 
entirely wrong to say that he conceives a kind of dialectical re- 
lationship. Individual reason in its beginning to understand the 
Christian religion can advance much more rapidly with the aid of 
authority. Yet, authority should be based upon reason and should 
come to the individual through his reason. In turn, the individual 
uses reason to investigate authority. Through this interaction 
reason advances and authority becomes more adequate to guide reason. 
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In the history of Christianity it is evident that a failure to main- 
tain a tension between those two poles leads to serious consequences. 
An overemphasis upon authority stifles individual intellectual growth, 
excludes the liberating action of the Spirit, and leads to institu- 
tional decay and individual rebellion. An overemphasis upon reason 
leads to a despising of those traditions which are the identyfying 
points of Christianity, results in individual isolation instead of 
social communion, and renders a unified view of Christian thought 
and experience impossible. Christians in the twentieth century 
would do well to understand and follow Augustine's balance between 
authority and reason. 


Augustine finds three main sources of Authority. They can be 
distinguished, though they are not mutually exclusive. The first 
source of divine authority is the Church. Although the Church will 
be discussed more fully in a later section, from passages already 
examined since the opening of this dissertation some conclusions 
may be drawn. It was in the Church of Ambrose that Augustine had 
been moved by the doctrines of Catholic Christianity, and it was that 
institution with all its manifold resources for the aid of man to 
which he looked for guidance in knowing God. His submission was to 
the Christ of the Holy Scriptures expounded by the bishop before 
the congregation of worshippers within the walls of a Church erected 
to His glory. As has been seen, there were other means, but he did 
not conceive that rightly used there could be any conflict between 
them and the Catholic Church. In a day when heretics made their own 
canons and manuscripts of corrupt nature circulated widely, it need 
not have been a rash or isolated incident when he said in a later 
period that he would not believe the gospels except for their support 
by the authority of the Catholic Church.44 Historically he did 
come to believe through that authority. And in that age it was a 
good defense. To interpret the fourth century Church and place of 
Scriptures almost entirely in terms of sixteenth century conflicts 
may very likely lead to a misunderstanding of Augustine's position. 


In these early years Augustine gives no evidence that he is 
aware of the possibility of the Church's corruption as an institu- 
tion to the point where it could fail to serve as one of the highest 
authorities on Christian faith and practice. He does not conceive 
that the Church as an institution could possibly be in conflict 
with the authority of Christ which he has taken as ultimate. He has 
little reason to think of such a state in the Catholic Church. It is 
only in later centuries after the height of the institutional 
Church's power, that some of its members come to demand a major reform 
in order to bring its practices into line with the authority of 
Christ. 


The second source of divine Authority is the Scriptures. 
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It will be remembered that the preaching of Ambrose led Augustine to 

a respect for the Scriptures, and in a limited way, to a study of their 
content. On this source the preaching and teaching of the Catholic 
Church were based. There was no question of Scriptures or Church for 
Augustine, for the two went together. For him the Scriptures were an 
important source to be used in coming to a knowledge of God. His 
understanding of them may well be discussed at this point. 


One of the greatest questions in Augustine's use of Scriptures 
for knowledge of God is his ability to utilize the original languages 
of the two testaments. His knowledge of Hebrew was for all practical 
purposes non-existent.45 One sometimes finds a reference to Hebrew 
words, but they seem to come to him from other people .46 From his 
opposition to Jerome's translating directly from the Hebrew it is 
seen that at that late date in his life he had no high opinion of 
Hebrew manuscripts. Perhaps he thought it was not absolutely 
necessary, since the Septuagint, he maintained, was produced by 
seventy scholars working separately and yet agreeing on all points. 
It was sufficient for him to check the Latin by the Greek. 
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There is also some doubt about Augustine's knowledge of Greek. 
According to the Confessiones he was exposed to Greek language in 
school but had a strong dislike for it. By the time he wrote the 
early dialogues he at least had a knowledge of a few Greek words and 
of Latin words which were almost transliterations of Greek. In the 
De Trinitate he admitted that he did not know the Greek works on that 
important subject. With this evidence some scholags are ready to con- 
clude that Augustine knew extremely little Greek. 


On the other hand, there are those who cite Greek words Augus- 
tine used around 400 A. D. and after and conclude that his knowledge 
of Greek was more than superficial.?0 Moreover, they think he read 
Latin translations by choice ratehr than by necessity. 


Between the above extremes there are, of course, some median 
positions. Marrou, pointing to the work of E. Angus, holds that 
upon evidence in Augustine's works he had a limited knowledge of 
Biblical Greek, a very slight knowledge of Patristic Greek, and no 
working knowledge of Classical Greek. l This evaluating of degrees 
of knowledge with type of Greek seems to fit the facts better than a 
blanket statement for or against high proficiency. However, the 
present writer prefers to consider with it the theory of Courcelle who 
maintains that Augustine's knowledge of that language improved in 
years of controversy. 2 Although he had some background in Greek 
language he was not really called upon to employ it until his 
exegesis depended upon it. It is very likely that as he worked as a 
bishop his knowledge improved. When he was later called upon to 
defend his views against those whom he considered as heretics it is 
not improbable that he turned to Greek documents and improved his 
knowledge of the language as he used it. 
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Keeping several theories in mind, one sees that the question, 
"Did Augustine know Greek?" is much too general. The answer depends 
upon what standard one uses, what type of Greek is meant, and what 
period is under discussion. In general one may say that Augustine 
knew some Greek but that it was always a foreign language which he 
had not mastered. In the period under discussion in the present 
work there is little evidence for supposing he made much use of 
Greek, even in the limits of checking his few Scripture quotations, 
for in the Retractationes he has to correct inaccurate quotations 
which, he explains, were due to his using faulty manuscripts. 3 
With this language ability Augustine approached the Scriptures. 


Augustine had a particular way of interpreting the Scriptures. 
He had despised the Scriptures until he heard the exegesis of Ambrose 
who used the allegorical method of interpretation. Allegorical 
interpretation had long been in use. Greek philosophers used it to 
reconcile the older myths of the gods with their particular philosophies, 
as Grant has shown. Wolfson hes mentioned that rabbis used non-literal 
interpretations to supplement or supplant the literal. St. Paul 
and Philo both employed allegory. Ellis thinks that St. Paul's 
use was more Alexandrine than Palestinian but that it was different 
from Philo's use. Philo's use, says Kennedy, had as its aim showing 
"the universal validity of Jewish religion enshrined in the 
Pentateuch." Clement and Origen are prime examples of Christians 
using allegory to demonstrate the harmony of the Scriptures and 
ancient philosophy ..>5 It is not strange, then, that Augustine used 
a method which had proved helpful in reconciling Scriptures and 
philosophy, a method which had made the Scriptures appear to him as 
equal to the best philosophy.> 


Augustine maintained that there are two ways of interpreting 
the Scriptures; the historical, in which the facts of history are 
related and prophetic, in which things of the future are pronounced.?7 
But here one may turn dírectly to the writings of the period under 
study in this paper. 


Scriptures represent divine authority. In De Beata Vita he 
accepts, on divine authority, the Son of God as none other than the 
Wisdom of God.58 Since this quote is from I Corinthians 1:24, it is 
clear that the Scriptures bear for him the weight of divine authority. 


How Augustine thinks the Scriptures should be interpreted is 
seen in his work in Genesis against the Manicheans. The dominion over 
the beasts of Genesis 1:28 should not be interpreted in any carnal 
sense; the same is true of 2:28. It is an error to try to interpret 
the resting on the seventh day in a literal, carnal manner. Allegory 
is only a veil which hides the truth and when the RUE is inter- 
preted in the allegorical way the veil is lifted.) However, one may 
have some doubts about Augustine's use of allegory. For example, he 
has the seven days in Genesis referring to the seven ages of the 
world, but since the ages come out unequal he has to make further 
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explanations. Applied to the life of man, the first two ages may 
signify his infancy and childhood, the periods ruled by the five 
senses. The other periods are of fourteen generations instead of 
ten, that of adolescence being when the senses are extended to 
reason. This step leads to seven, which doubled, because there are 
two sexes, gives fourteen. The final day in man's life is unnumbered 
since its length is unknown.9Ü If one finds this explanation of 
Augustine's unsatisfactory, in section I, xxv, 43 he gives an 
alternative; six days may also refer to the six days in good works 
and in religious life. 


Scriptures, Augustine says, may be interpreted in two ways. 
The way according to history gives a report of deeds while that 
according to prophecy announces the future. Both means have been 
given the sanction of the apostles, and to continue always in a 
strictly carnal sense leads to blasphemy. 61 In addition to these 
means there is an example of Augustine's finding New Testament 
figures in the Old Testament, for he makes Adam represent Christ 
and Eve represent the Church. The examples of his interpretation 
could be multiplied at length, but the above is a sufficient sample. 
Augustine can, then, expound Scriptures either according to the 
letter or according to the spirit. 


Augustine's view of Scripture is seen in two dialogues 
completed in Africa. He argues with Evodius that if they accept the 
authority of the Scriptures as to the existence of God they should 
also accept them in regards to the free will.62 It seems, too, that 
one should consider his general views in De Magistro as they would 
apply to Scriptures. There the word itself is not the knowledge, 
for the word is a sign which points beyond itself. It depends upon 
whether the observer has in his mind and turns inward to seek the 
truth to which the word points. Literalism in a very narrow sense is 
rather ruled out. Presumably the words of Scriptures should drive 
one inward to seek truth within himself.63 


De Vera Religione adds more information on Augustine's view of 
Scriptures. Unlike the Manicheans, he refuses to divide the Old and 
the New Testaments, for he maintains that they do not speak about 
two different Gods. According to him, Providence is always the same 
but presents itself to creatures in various ways, depending upon 
which way is most beneficial to them at that particular time. 4 
But immediately before his ordination as a Presbyter Augustine 
still has questions about Scriptures and their interpretation. He 
is not sure what part is exact history and whether it should be 
allegorized in the same way as speeches. What is the solution for 
the translation of Scriptures into various languages? How are the 
characteristics attributed to God to be interpreted when they are 
crude and detestable even in mortal men? How should one handle the 
anthropomorphisms? These things Augustine pushes aside in his 
writing to Romanianus and insists upon diligent study of the 
Scriptures. 
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He explains in the diverse questions that exposition of Scrip- 
tures is not entirely arbitrary, for it should be done according 
to the faith. Moreover, allegorical exposition should not lead to 
the conclusion that one doubts the historicity of events described. 
If man by exerting his natural capacities can know something of 
God, he can know more by means of divine authority seen in the 
Holy Scriptures. But the Scriptures are not God. 


Augustine's view of the Scriptures has much to commend it. 
In the first place, he recognizes the need for man to have a source 
outside of the narrow confines of his own interests to guide him 
in his understanding of God. He slowly recognizes the Scriptures as 
a means of understanding the nature and work of God to which senses 
and reason can only point as existing. He is to be commended, too, 
for being aware that in addition to records of history which can 
be interpreted almost according to the letter, the Scriptures contain 
many figures of speech and stories which are symbolic. 


Much about Augustine's view of the Scriptures raises problems 
not only for himself but also for later generations. He indicates 
that he is not sure which parts are literal and which parts should 
be interpreted figuratively. Modern Biblical scholars can sympathize 
with him at that point. But the weakness in his approach is that he 
can interpret the same passage both literally and allegorically and 
hold both views at the same time. When he interprets the early 
chapters of Genesis historically and makes that interpretation a 
bulwark for defending a doctrine of original sin, he establishes a 
real difficulty for modern theologians who hold to the mythological 
nature of those chapters and accept an idea of evolution which 
springs from Darwin's theory. Can they accept "orthodox" doctrine 
which rests upon such an interpretation of Scripture? His allegorical 
interpretation permits several different things to be signified by 
each passage. One is, then, likely to find in the signs that which 
best fits his own system of philosophy or theology. Augustine 
is not satisfied with his knowledge of Scriptures in the days before 
his ordination. In later years he often has to back down before the 
superior knowledge of Jerome. It is not unusual, then, for modern 
scholars to find his views inadequate or misleading. 


The third source of divine authority, in addition to Church and 
Scriptures, is action of the Godhead. Love, inspired by the Holy 
Se leads to the Son, the Wisdom of God, by which the Father is 
known. Besides his teaching on the Father of Wisdom, Christ's 
whole life on earth as man was an education in morals, showing the 
nature of Man and of God.P9 In addition to being the Wisdom and 
Virtue of God He is consubstantial with the Father. Then through 
the Holy Spirit, and especially Christ, one has knowledge of God. 


Many passages apply to action of the Godhead undistinguished as 
persons of the Trinity. The passage of De Beata Vita on the inner 
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light declares that there is an urging within man which leads him to 
remember and to seek God. The author then identifies this urge to 
seek the divine as action on the part of God Himself.79 Without 
His help none is wise and happy. Furthermore, Augustine's own 
resolve to search for truth is none other than a gift of God 
through the prayers of his mother.’1 The advice of "Reason" to 
the young convert is that he should not trust his own devices but 
commit himself to God who will lift him to Himself, letting only 
that which is for his benefit come to the one so lifted.72 In his 
exposition of Genesis he maintains that man works in the dryness 
of sin, needing the succour of God which falls as rain from the 
clouds.’3 Besides his emphasis on man's duty and other means of 
knowing God, Augustine does not overlook His Gracious Presence to 
man, drawing him to Himself. 


Even in his early period Augustine is aware of the necessity 
for God's direct aid in making Himself known to man. It is to 
Augustine's credit that his appreciation for the institutional side 
of the Catholic Church and his reliance upon the Scriptures do not 
obscure his belief that man is always dependent upon the direct 
action of the Godhead to lead him to Truth. As the Confessiones 
show, his appreciation for the direct action of God in making 
Himself known increases along with his greater understanding of 
the Church and of the Scriptures. 


In order to benefit fully from the source of divine authority, 
Augustine thinks, man must undergo a change. Faith accompanies 
reason on the way to the highest life./# He implies in a discussion 
that God is more likely to reward the prayer of those who live 
rightly. 7° Moreover, he indicates in the Soliloquia that without 
faith, hope, and love there is no soul made whole in order that it 
may see God.’ The soul must overcome its longing for the things 
of the sense world before it can see that which it desires to be- 
hold. In De Libero Arbitrio Augustine and Evodius take for them- 
selves the teaching in Isaiah 7:9 that unless one believes he 
cannot understand. This idea is clarified in a later section, but 
the end of belief is that one should know./7 One first has faith 
that God is, then approaches with knowledge. In De Vera Religione 
it is the purified soul which has no authority over its reason. 
Furthermore, such a soul has no curse of pride, for that character- 
istic does not lead to truth. Mental strength of the kind needed 
for contemplating the eternal is acquired when one EE God, 
trusting in faith, waiting in hope, and seeking in love. Number 
twelve of the diverse questions suggests that although God is 
present everywhere, one cannot see Him unless he has a pure soul. 79 


Augustine's own experience leads him to believe that only as 
one grows in faith and commitment can one grow in knowledge of 
God. Detached observation, reason, or submission to authority is not 
enough to lead to a full knowledge of God. Each insight to the 
divine that man acts upon leads him to a higher plane. There his 
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horizons are broadened and he finds a new opportunity for action. 
The process must be sustained throughout man's life if he would 
continue to grow in his understanding of God. This is one of 
those real spiritual insights which is parallel to that of the 
Apostle Paul, who was not content with what he had attained but 
pressed on to perfection of knowledge. 


In summary of Augustine's theory of how Man knows God, it 
may be said that he is probably not conscious of the 'system as it 
has been divided in the above sections. However, he includes 
several different elements constantly. He never equates sensual 
knowledge with the knowledge of God Himself. Moreover, even such an 
excellent faculty as reason has its limitations. He does maintain 
that man is given help beyond himself. The Holy Scriptures are 
one form of divine authority to be used by man to be led to truth, 
although Man may have some difficulty in correctly interpreting 
them. They do not, however, go contrary to correct reasoning. 
Besides, there is the actual presence of the Godhead working upon 
man and helping him thirst for, work toward, and arrive at knowledge 
of God. Man is not passive in the process, for he must actually 
change, become purified, and be strengthened in order to behold the 
truth which he seeks. This is man in the world, encountering God. 


The greatest strength of Augustine's view on how man in the 
world comes to a knowledge of God is its balance and sense of 
proportion. Man's ability is balanced by dependence upon God's 
action. The evidence of the senses must be supplemented by the 
exercise of reason. Human reason must be aided and tested by 
authority. The institutional Church, while in part producing and 
preserving the Scriptures, is guided and judged by the Scriptures. 
The objective sides of authority are enlivened and tested by direct, 
divine action to the individual. The action of the Godhead to make 
itself known must be accompanied by man's response in commitment. 
Augustine's balanced view has not been surpassed and has seldom been 
equaled by major philosophers or theologians coming after him. 


3. Man's Understanding of His World 


The world in which man lives is in relationship to God. 
Reasoning man comes to a knowledge of God. In return, coming to a 
knowledge of God leads him to an understanding of the world in which 
he lives. The most striking thing about Augustine's view of the world 
is that the world is under the heavy sway of time, always changing, 
coming into existence and departing from the form in which it has 
been known. The world is opposed to the numbers of the rational 
mind, the truth above it, or the Eternal which he identifies as God. 
But his views may be seen more exactly in a study of his own writings. 
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Augustine declares that the world has been created by God. 
Since his first important world view was based upon the Manichean 
dualism it is not surprising that one finds his interpretation after 
his conversion set forth mainly in the works aimed at that group. 
Not only do they give a picture of Augustine's new interpretation, 
but also they present his understanding of Manichean doctrine. He 
first insists that the world, including heaven and earth, is a 
product of only one God rather than two, for there are not two Gods 
of good and evil or of Old and New Testaments.80 This God, as 
Father, was accompanied at the creation af the world by his Son 
is referred to in Wisdom 9:9 as Wisdom. 81 The Catholic Church, 
whose doctrine Augustine accepts, recognizes God as the Author of 
all nature and substance (naturarum atque substantiarum). Yet, he 
warns the Manicheans, this statement does not mean that He is the 
author of evil (non esse Deum auctori mali), for how can the author 
of being also be the author of non-being (non esse)? Since he 
denies that evil is a substance, it follows that evil was not 
created by God.82 


There is only one good in itself, which is God, the Author of 
being. Any other good is so only by participation, and, since it is 
mutable, it can fall away at any time. 3 One does not expect to 
find that the things produced by a workman are as good as he is; even 
so, the works produced by God are not found to be as good as He. 

The world, then, is of a created substance (factam substantiam) which 
is subject to corruption. 84 This statement does not mean that God 
creates evilness; on the contrary, He makes (facio)the good, but 

when evil occurs He shapes (condo) it, bringing it back from non- 
being (non esse) to being (esse).®> This attack is pointed directly 
at the Manicheans who conceive of a good god contained as a prisoner 
in the evil world, though daily passing from earth to heaven and 
giving fertility to plants and other things. 86 


The articles of faith which are stated in De Libero Arbitrio 
identify the creator of all things with God. He made all things 
out of nothing without any help. Every good thing, whether great 
or small, comes from Him, and He is to be praised for the lesser 
as well as for the greater goods. 7 No matter where one looks in 
world, one owes praise to the Creator.88 To be even a lesser good 
means that a thing must first be good. Everything which has being 
is either God or from God; everything which is good is either God 
of from Him. Even when one condemns the fault in a creature, he 
praises its Creator.90 


In the defense of Genesis one sees clearly how Augustine 
conceives of the beginning of the world. Indeed, Genesis poses 
problems of the world which are to call him to a fresh study time 
and again. His difficulty seems to lie not only in defending the 
book against the Manicheans, but, in addition, in reconciling 
differences between Hebrew and Greek cosmology. Starting with the 
opening verses of chapter one he explains the in principio fecit Deus 
coelum et terram. Rebuking the Manicheans for their question, "What 
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was God doing before He created?" he gives two explanations. His 
first attempt, saying that the world was not made in time but in 
Christ according to John 1:1ff, is hardly to the point of discussion. 
Perhaps more acceptable is his argument that before the beginning of 
time there was no time at all. There was no time when God was not 
Creator, for God made time.9l: Thus, creation is temporal while God 
is eternal. The position that time and the world were created 
together is to be very important. 2 Both are only relative instead 
of eternal. Although he does not work out his concept of time in 
this passage as he comes to do in later works, one sees the germ of 
Augustine's break with a Platonist idea of history and the foundation 
upon which he can build 8 concept which might be called more 
distinctively Christian. 3 





Augustine believes that the world, as a product of God, is good. 
God made all things good. The world was not taken from Himself, that 
is begotten, so that it might be considered equal to Him. On the 
contrary, it was made from nothing so that it could not be considered 
equal to God the Father, nor to His Son through Whom all things were 
made.9^ If one is puzzled as to why the world exists, there is no 
answer more simple or fundamental than God willed the world to exist. 
The Manicheans, by asking how God was able to make the earth if it 
was invisible and not composed (invisibilis and incomposita), elieit 
from the author the explanation that God first made the world and 
then formed it. When they try to maintain their dualism by contending 
that the darkness is not material but a name applied to the absence 
of light. Like evil, darkness is not (tenebrae nihil sunt) .95 


Augustine denies, further, that the water contained the Spirit 
of God, for this also is to speak in corporeal terns. Moreover, 
since the Scriptures do not actually say that God made the water, 
whence did it come? To this question Augustine replies that under 
the names "heaven and earth" Genesis includes all that God created 
and later formed. Thig is another doctrine which Augustine is to 
build upon much later. The creation took place all at once; 
the forming of individual creatures that seem to come and go, being 
made according to eternal forms, develop in ensuing times from that 
potential. Augustine continues by saying that the material was 
unformed, which the Greeks, he believes, called chaos. Ltete 
altogether proper, he thinks, to speak of it as having been made out 
of nothing. Ordinary tradesmen can readily make things if they have 
the material, but God created the material which He later formed. It 
is this unformed material (informis materia)made by God from nothing 
that is referred to under coelum et terra. This material was to 
become the heaven and earth as it is now known. "Heaven," "earth," 
"darkness," and "abyss" are names applied to the unformed material 
from which God formed the world.101 





As one goes deeper into Augustine's wrestling with Genesis 
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it is seen that he is, perhaps, more interested in defeating Mani- 
chean attacks than in presenting his own views of the world. But one 
also realizes that his exposition reveals something of his doctrinal 
position at the time as well as the foundations he lays for his 
future formulations. To return to their trifling questions, the 
Manicheans contend that et vidit Deus lucem quia bona est means that 
God did not know light until that moment. If such were the case, 
Augustine maneuvers, how would He, never having seen light, judge 

it to be good?102 Not to be outdone, they pick up the verse which 
says God called the light day and the dark night, and ask what 
language God spoke. Augustine maintains that these verses do not 
imply that God actually spoke in any sort of human language such as 
Hebrew or Greek. He made these things to be called (vocari fecit) 
by each one in his own language .103 When it is said in Genesis 

that the water was brought together in one place, one is to under- 
stand that visible water, that below the firmament is meant, for 
above is the invisible and unformed. 


The above questions on the goodness of the world are unusually 
simple when they are compared to some which follow. Augustine has 
much difficulty, due to his background in both Manichean thought and 
Neoplatonism, in affirming the goodness of material things. His 
enemies have found a soft spot when they ask how anyone can call 
useless, spiney growth and unfruitful trees good. Following a 
different line here from that he usually takes in proclaiming that 
everything is good in so far as it exists, he grants the Manicheans 
part of their point--some things on earh are accursed.104 Neverthe- 
less, he does defend Genesis by saying that the accursed form was not 
the state of original creation. As that book proclaims, all things 
were created good, but the earth has been cursed as a result of 
man's sin. Thus, from the sin of man one finds many horrid and 
unfruitful things; "the earth shall be cursed to you." He does not 
wish to interpret the passage as punishment to senseless creatures 
but as a means of reminding man of his sin in order that he might 
turn from it. 


Although Augustine may well be accused of escaping some 
problems of the world's goodness through his use of allegory, let it 
be said that he remains with a literal interpretation under some 
rather heavy fire. When the Manicheans ask how God could possibly 
measure the days if the sun and moon were not created until the 
fourth day, the expositor finds an explanation in terms of men who 
would be in a cave hidden from the sun and yet would judge according 
to the time it would take the sun to revolve from east to west. 

The Scriptures have a custom of transfering words for human things 
to things divine. 


Augustine changes his pattern somewhat in his reply to the 
question of why God made so many pernicious animals. He does not 
readily admit that they are useless in the present world. On the 
contrary, he suggests that they may only appear that way to those 
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who do not understand their proper use. To one who is uninstructed, 
many of the tools in the artisan's shop would appear useless. But 
the artisan knows their use and they are valuable for his purposes. 
Although the utility of some things is hidden from mankind, the 
Creator knows their use for His purpose. Augustine admits that 
he is one of those who do not understand why mice, frogs, and other 
such animals were created, yet he knows that each is good after 

its own kind with measure, order and number. The least one can 
understand is that when these creatures seem offensive to him they 
drive him from this life to a better one. Useful animals should be 
utilized while others are avoided, for since God has ordered all 
things well there is beauty even in these harmful animals. 


When the Manicheans complain that the creation account in Genesis 


is full of anthropomorphisms, Augustine readily agrees. He rather 
bases his argument upon their acceptance of the New Testament. Even 
in that group of writings there are to be found human figures 

of speech in the description of things divine. As examples one 

might consider the figure of the Son sitting at the right hand of God 
or that of the earth as God's footstool (Matthew 5:34f). However, 
those who understand the spirit of the Scriptures do not insist 

upon interpreting these figures as bodily members; on the contrary, 
they are symbolic or expressive of spiritygl powers. They are 
heretics who hold false interpretations. 


Once again Augustine maintains that all creation is good. Each 
thing of creation appeared before God with measure, number, and form 
of its constituted genus. God judged each to be good. But when all 
things of creation were viewed together they were not only good; 
they were very good. Although the expositor continues with another 
chapter, there is a tendency to repeat himself, which one who holds 
to a theory of verious documents interwoven into the Genesis 
account might readily explain. The reader is refreshed somewhat 
by the inclusion of more allegorical interpretation. 


In his long work to Romanianus, De Vera Religione, Augustine 
declares that all things were made by God, the unchanging Trinity, 
through His supreme Wisdom.t10 He does not again say that He 
created them for the reason that He wished to; he argues that they 
were brought into existence out of nothing, for existence as such is 
good. The things which now exist were made by God, and those which 
do not exist now buf. yhich may exist receive their potential 
existence from Him. 


In the Diversis Quaestionibus Octoginta Tribus there are a 


few references which supplement the material discussed above. When 
the convert was asked why God wished to create the world he replied 
that such a question seeks for an efficient cause. However, there 
is not efficient cause where God's free will is BEE 

Perhaps more important is his treatment of the "Ideas" of Plato. 113 
He is not overly concerned that it was Plato who first used the term 
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or that he should apply that particular word. Considered in the 
Latin, one may apply formas or species. The Greek Aoyoı is 

not Ideas so much as rationes. However, the important point of 

the discussion is that all things are created good, created according 
to a plan contained in the mind of God. One is free to use any of 
the above forms in discussion, but it is more difficult to know the 
truth of the matter than to call the words. Another clue to his 
understanding of the Scriptural teachings of the world is seen in 
his interpretation of Genesis 6:7, "I repent of having made man. "114 
This statement is not to be taken literally; it is, rather, another 
human expression being applied to things divine. When a feeble 
human mind sees something come into existence and then disappear, 

he is moved to say that God repents of having made it. 


In summary, it is seen that Augustine understands the world as 
a good product of God. He makes it very clear that although the 
world is created by Him, it is in no way to be equated with Him. The 
world is created together with time and hangs under the sway of 
time. Opposed to this fact is the eternity of the Creator, not 
eternity in terms of time but of unchangeableness. 115 He is un- 
changing, but the world of man remains only so long as it remains in 
God. Besides his concept of time, Augustine differs from Plotinus 
in the reason for the origin of the world. Whereas that Platonist 
philosopher looks upon the world as an emanation from the three 
first principles, coming into being just as a result of their being 
what they are, Augustine insists that the world exists because God 
in freedom of choice willed it to exist.116 Moreover, it is not 
generated of Himself but is created in a divine act out of nothing. 


For Augustine, creation does not imply a fall. Like Plotinus 
he maintains that all is good which is; but the world is not less good 
simply because it has existence. Each thing is to be admired 
according to its own form and order and accepted as useful to the 
plan of God, even if man does not understand it. The world, 
furthermore, is not an accident, for it was made according to eternal 
forms which are in the unchanging mind of God. i Nothing really new 
is created after the original act, for all things which have appeared 
since then or may come into being in the future were and are present 
in potentiality. 


One sees two pictures which Augustine focuses, or tries to 
focus into one view. There is the philosophical outlook in which 
the world is hanging precariously between Being and non-being while 
there is the Scriptural view expressed in human forms of an artisan 
who has fashioned a product. 119 These together form the view 
of the world created for Augustine, although when he sees any conflict 
or necessity of choice between the Platonist and the Old Testament 
views he seems to dismiss the former. 
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Augustine is positive that the world exists only because it 
is ordered and sustained in every moment by the God who has created 
it. In the early dialogues of Cassiciacum Licentius asks, yho can 
deny that all things are ordered and administered by God. 
The major question is whether evil is included in God's order. When 
Trigetius advances the opinion that it is impious to maintain that 
evil things are contained within the order of the world, Licentius 
counters with the idea that_it is the very order of evils that they 
are not to be liked by God. 21 Augustine believes that there is 
an order which can lead to God. Moreover, he suggests that prosti- 
tutes and other forms of evil included within order serve to prevent 
greater evils.122 Without such order in the world there would be 
no true or false arguments, music, geometry, astronomy, or numbers. 
Order in itself is entirely good. It was not the cause of evil, but 
when evil became a fact in man's world it was included in God's 
order. Augustine maintains that there naver has been or never will 
be anything without some form of order .123 


From his prayer in the Soliloquia one sees that Augustine be- 
lieves the stars, day and night, the return of the seasons, and the 
phases of the moon are all part of God's ordering of the created 
world.124 In the discussion on the immortality of the soul he 
holds that a substance cannot exist as any particular Sr apart 
from an ordered form by which the substance is what it is.125 More- 
over, upon careful investigation one discovers that ordered change- 
ableness imitates that which is unchangeable. 126 Nothing can exist 
which is entirely opposed to the first and highest substance. 

The temporal is always dependent for its existence upon the eternal. 


When one thinks of treatises on order in this period, the De 
Musica must be included. The subject can hardly be considered as 
the world or creation in the usual sense, yet it is something which 
is neither man nor God but which comes to man in the world. In 
the first book there is the introduction to the presence of number 
in music and the magnificent order which it exhibits. It is hardly 
necessary at this point to represent the various books and chapters 
which discuss in detail the various types of syllables and feet, 
but in book six the results are given a more general application. 
Augustine maintains that even when man's works are evil the works 
of God are good. All of the harmony and order which he has men- 
tioned in the previous books come from God.128 Without Him the 
leaves do not fall, and by Him even the hairs of the head are 
numbered .129 


Augustine's work on the freedom of the human will helps to 
clarify how his concepts of number and form apply to the created 
world. Through the numerical series Evodius finds extended a fixed 
and unchangeable law.130 One may also think of Wisdom which 
orders all things through number, for this characteristic is 
given to even the smallest and the most remote things. Augustine 
is not able to give a full explanation of the relationship between 
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Wisdom and number, but he thinks it is evident that both are un- 
changeably true. Then he invites Evodius to behold the heaven, 
the earth, and the sea; all things that are in these or above them 
have their form because they all have number. Remove these numbers 
and things are nothing!131 Their entire being is dependent upon 
the one who also made number. However, these forms of individual 
objects are not entirely independent, for there is an eternal form 
by which existing things are ordered and prevented from slipping 
into nothing. This form itself is not contained in or diffused 
through the conditions of time and space, yet it is able to form 
and sustain those objects which do exist within non-eternal condi- 
tions.132 No thing can form itself; the form must be given to it. 
As Psalm 102 indicates, although things in the world are in flux 
through ordered movement, the eternal which moves them remains the 
same. One who approaches wisdom through observing the created 
universe finds it meeting him in the way and rendering it more 
pleasant. Everything which has existence has form and is 
sustained by it. Everything may move up or down the scale of 
being between God and nothing, but as long as a thing exists it has 
form which is good .134 





In book three of De Libero Arbitrio Augustine maintains that 
the ordering of the universe is perfect. Although there are in- 
ferior creatures or some greater than others, the lesser help man 
to recognize the greatness of the superior. One should never wish 
the lesser goods to be removed or made equal to the greater. All 
together must be contemplated in the perfection of the universe ,135 
Augustine is aware that one could take this argument to mean that 
sin, evil, and things of inferior quality should remain. This 
he denies, for he maintains that the creation was perfect before 
sin, but when sin became a fact it was necessary for the perfection 
of the universe that the sin be punished.136 The earthly sphere is 
by no means incorruptible, yet in so far as it is possible it pre- 
serves the image of superior things (imaginem superiorum), and 
shows forth traces of higher things.l In other sections he 
continues to discuss order but he brings in other elements such as 
predestination. Since this book was finished after his ordination 
and there are no strong parallels in works known to be prior to 
his assuming ecclesiastical office it may be well to forgo a dis- 
cussion of these passages in this historical reconstruction. 


De Vera Religione gives the latest developments of Augustine's 
world view previous to his ordination. There is no life which is 
not from God, for He is the very fountain of 1ife.138 Nor is any 
life, as life, evil. It is evil (malum)only to the degree that it 
tends towards death (vergit ad mortam). Evil is not created, nor 
is there any being, as such, which is evil. A life which chooses 
to subjugate itself to a lower form of creation, submitting to that 
which God has created it to be superior, falls away and tends to 
nothingness. This choosing to fall away is the wickedness, not that 
the created body as such is nothing.139 Matter cannot exist without 
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the sustaining of the eternal. God is this essence from which all 
exsitence is derived and is good. Death in the world is not to be 
considered from God. Death is a going to nothingness, which is the 
opposite of God, who is life. A thing is said to die as it tends 
less to be. 


That which is from God, that is generator, is the same as 
He is (genetum est idipsum est) because it is not made. But those 
things which are made (facta sunt), being created, are always 
dependent upon His good, the highest good or highest essence (id 
est summa essentia).l^l Even in the state of sin these things are 
not separated entirely from their essence, otherwise they would not 
be at all. In all such ordered things form and number are noticeable 
and lead to thoughts of things immortal.142 On the other hand, one 
must always recognize the lower forms for what they are, always 
seeing them in the correct perspective, that is, in their right 
place in order. The fault with things is not so much what they are 
as what they are not. Although the unity may be incomplete, with- 
out it bodies would not be. To exist a body must have some unity, 
and to have unity it must derive it from the highest or supreme 
unity.143 


The ordered world is good, but it may lead one away from God 
as well as to Him. Sin in man comes in his freely choosing to 
worship the creature rather than the Creator.144 ft is a failing 
to recognize the proper order of the created world. Augustine 
levels an attack at those who, rather than worship individual parts, 
worship the creation as a whole, thinking of all creation as some 
great God of which individual things are but parts.145 Those 
who are led to such a worship clearly have not known the Author and 
Creator of the universe.146 


When a comparison is made to nothing, everything which has 
existence is good. The entire gradation in existence is judged 
pleasant by the principle of unity. This whole order exists through 
its dependence upon the eternal, for through the Father and the Son 
all things were made according to the form of unity.148 


In summary, when Augustine observes the world he finds all 
governed by number and form.149 This number and form is dependent 
upon highest Being by which all was created. Only when these created 
things abide in the eternal which bestowed the forms do they 
remain what they are. Were the forms to be removed from a creature 
it would cease to be. All creation is dependent upon the ordering 
and unity which comes from God. Although everything which exists 
is to be praised for its existence, not all things are equal on the 
scale of ordered being. The fault in some existing things lies 
in what they are not, and under the conditions of creation all things 
tend to nothing. Although the universe is full of order and glory, 
one is not to identify it as God; it is made, not generated, and is 
inferior to as well as dependent upon the Supreme Essence. 
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One sees that Augustine's view of the world in which man lives 
is composed of three major elements. The first influence is Mani- 
chaeism with its view of a god imprisoned in corrupt material. The 
world for them was a battleground of good and evil.  Opposed to this 
view is the Neoplatonist view of the singularity and orderedness of 
all being. Then there is Christian teaching which is concentrated 
in the Prologue of the Gospel of John and in Genesis. In order to 
defeat the Manichean position Augustine counters it by defending the 
world view set forth in Genesis. While he expounds this book 
according to the letter, he does not hold to a strict literalism. 

He readily admits that the reality being indicated is inadequately 
described in the limitation of human forms of speech. But he 

intends to defend the essence of the Genesis view. Much of his in- 
terpretation of Genesis as well as independent passages on the order 
of being is, nevertheless, under strong Neoplatonist influence.  How- 
ever, as has been seen, his familiarity with Genesis and John results 
in his making some significant breaks with Neoplatonism. He re- 
pudiates emanation, the DECR SEE of the world coming into existence, 
and the eternality of the world. 50 On the other hand, he defends 
the creation according to an eternal plan, the dependence of 
existence upon Highest Being, the absence of a positive evil, and 

the superiority of the eternal over the temporal. 


Although Augustine proclaims that the world in which. man finds 
himself is the creation out of nothing by act of Highest Being through 
Wisdom or the Son of God, he also maintains that this world as man 
knows it now is in a state of fall. It is good, made according to 
‘orm and order, and sustained by divine action in time lest all 
things deteriorate into nothing. All things exist for a purpose 
known by the Creator though it may be hidden from knowing man. 

Even the presence of the forms and order and the evidence of the 
eternal do not render the world a fit object for man's worship. 
Creation is under the sway of time, subject to coming and going 
according to the plan of the Eternal. To cling to these lesser be- 
ings as though they were eternal is a failure in man which upsets 
the proper order of creation and can only lead to his misery and 
tending toward nothing. The world is not to be worshipped in 
itself; its proper use leads man from material to form, from the 
temporal to the eternal, from evil to Good, from the created to 

the Creator, and from being to Being. 


Augustine's view of the world is difficult to criticize. By 
the standards of the age in which he lives he gives a satisfactory 
world view. At the time of his ordination his concept is decidedly 
Christian. In contrast to the Neoplatonists he expounds a Hebrew- 
Christian idea of the origin of the world. Against the Manicheans 
he proposes a Neoplatonic-Christian view of the nature and origin 
of evil. Like that philosophy and those theologies he believes that 
the world is sustained in every moment by God. His view is to 
remain the predominant one in Christian theology down until the 
modern period. 
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The question which must be asked of Augustine's world view is 
one which must be asked of the views of all "orthodox" Christian 
theologians since Augustine. The question to be asked is one which 
has arisen since the renaissance. In light of the astounding 
discoveries in astronomy, biology, chemistry, physics and geology 
on the one hand and discoveries in textual and literary-historical 
criticism of Scriptures on the other, is the "orthodox" Christian 
world view adequate? Is this world view based on a religious myth 
of the creation and the fall which has, unfortunately, been regarded 
too long as an accurate history of theose actual events? Even those 
"liberal" Christian theologians who have undermined the main foun- 
dation of the "orthodox" Christian world view have often continued 
to hold that doctrine. For many other Christians the Genesis 
account describes in essence the true view of the world, and they 
have no difficulty in declaring Augustine's concept of the world 
adequate in outline even if it is not sufficient in detailed 
contents. The present writer is inclined to believe that the whole 
problem of a Christian world view deserves a bolder and more exact- 
ing study than it has yet received. 


Augustine thinks of man living in the world and knowing God 
with whom both he and the world are in relationship. In Augustine, 
Man is aware of God enlightening him as an individual, bu: the words 
of Buber also apply: 


This man, as we recognize him in Augustine, in Pascal, 
in Kierkegaard, seeks a form of being which is not in- 
cluded in the world, that is, he seeks a divine form of 
being with which, solitary as he is, he can communicate; 
he stretches his hands out beyond the world to meet this 
form. 


Yet, in seeking God, man relies upon himself and his world. He 
approaches God with the reason which God has given to him. Brunner 
is correct in recognizing Augustine's trust of human reason, but 

in the period here under study Augustine is not as prone to 
remember reason's limitations as he is later in life.153 Man 
approaches his world with reason, and there he finds signs which 
direct him towards God. Man also has the help of divine authority. 
For Augustine, reason and authority belong together in giving man 
a knowledge of God. 154 Evep better knowledge of God comes through 
direct help of the Godhead. 5 


God is known through His world. The world was made by Him 
and is good. Augustine denies that there is any positive evil, for 
evil is nothing. This view, which is Plotinian, seems to be in- 
adequate in considering minus qualities of value, as E. R. Dodds 
has pointed out. However, Augustine thinks even things which 
appear evil to man are good. God sustains the world in every 
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moment, and without God the world would not continue. 


Augustine's view of Man in his world is, in some ways, similar 
to mid-twentieth century philosophies and theologies. In trying 
to understand himself, man raises the question of God. In his 
encounter with his world he comes to a greater understanding of God 
and through that understanding to an understanding of his world. 
Augustine's view grows out of his own experience which is similar 
to that of man in "existentialist" philosophy. Man seeks to know 
himself, his existence, and his world. He tries to find or 
create meaning for his existence. Augustine's man, like Buber's 
man, is not satisfied simply to encounter the world or to 
speculate upon its origin and its destiny. He is not content with 
things which only point to a "first cause" or an "idea" of order. 
He always struggles to go beyond these signs to the One to whom they 
point, to the One through whom man can know himself and his 
potentialities, as well as his world and its relationship to him. 


Differences are also found between Augustine and systems of 
twentieth century thought. The chief difference is, perhaps, that 
Augustine's man uses many different means to come to a knowledge 
of God whereas many modern systems neglect or exclude some 
possibilities. Augustine uses the rational while "existentialism" 
generally scorns it. He relies on the senses, nature, and arts, 
while a theologian like Karl Barth almost excludes them. He 
recognizes the value of the institutional church as a teaching 
authority, while many Protestants minimize it in favor of individual 
interpretation. He values the direct action of the Godhead upon 
man while some Protestants and Roman Catholics tend to exclude 
it to favor the institutional Church or the canonical Scriptures. 
He also accepts a view of Genesis which is not shared by several 
groups of Christian theologians. It is upon this point that the 
present writer finds Augustine more worthy of respect than of 
imitation. 


Man comes to a knowledge of God through the world in which he 
lives. The next question is, "Who is the God man knows?" 
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Part LIC 
God 


Man's attempt to understand himself makes it necessary for 
him to attempt to understand God. In the preceding sections it 
has been seen that man's search to understand himself involves 
the question of God; it also leads to an investigation of man's 
world and the process of knowing, both of which depend upon his 
understanding of God. For Augustine's philosophy of this period 
God is not simply introduced as a supreme element; on the con- 
trary, He is essential to every phase of it. At this point it 
may be well to organize the implications of the divine seen in 
previous examinations and to include those aspects which have 
been hitherto neglected. God's nature may be considered first. 


The De Beata Vita discloses Augustine's earliest concepts 
of the nature of God. As may be expected, his early reference 
is to his repudiation of the corporeal God pictured by the 
Manicheans. In his introduction to Theodorus he says that the 
sermons of Ambrose have instructed him that one should think 
neither of the soul nor of God as being corporeal; the human soul 
is that which is nearest God.! It is also implied that God is by 
nature the bestower of the happy life which the company seek. 
Further along, Licentius TE for the entire group that God is 
eternal and always remaining. Moreover, by reconstructing the 
words "God's Son is indeed God" one may conclude that the nature 
of God is that of his Son. If one reconsiders the passage on 
illumination, God is seen as an inner Liebe which leads to Him- 
self, the Truth, without degeneration. Since there is wholeness 
and perfection, God is EREN: omnipotent. He is one substance, 
excluding all variation. 


The nature of God is discussed in a few passages of 

De Ordine, which is primarily concerned with His work as Sus- 
tainer. Discussing with Licentius, Augustine maintains that the 
face of God for which one hopes is none other than truth. But 
in the second book, the unchangeableness of God which the group 
have asserted seems to be challenged, for if God is eternally 
just, He must have eternally judged between good and evil, which 
makes those two eternal. The problem is solved to the satis- 
faction of the desputants when it is declared that God is always 
just, but when evil and good were distinguished in fact, then 
was the justice of God, the Eternally Just, exercised.? After 
listing the various disciplines which one should master before 
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he can come to understand the soul or God, he mentions that God 
is better known in knowing what He is not.10 This statement 
implies that there is no adequate metaphor for or possibility of 
direct comprehension of the full nature of God. He is better 
understood through a negation of things known. Again asserting 
the eternality of God, Augustine maintains that it would be 
absurd to say that a new thought has developed in Him.ll If He 
is the source of all, whence would a new plan occur? He is the 
fount from which flows all truth and is Himself the Father of 
Truth.12 Moreover, Augustine conceives of God as One who hears 
and answers prayers. 

The nature of God is described in the Soliloquia. One of 
the greatest sources for understanding Augustine's concept of 
the nature of God during the Cassiciacum retreat is the prayer at 
the opening of the Soliloquia. It may, however, represent more 
what he holds on authority than what he can rationally defend.14 
For him God is the Father of Truth (Deus pater veritatis), wisdom 
(sapientiae), true and highest life (verae summaeque vitae), 
happiness (beatitudinis), the good and the beautiful (boni et 
pulchri), intelligible light (intelligibilis lucis), man's vigil 
and illumination (evigilationis atque illuminationis nostrae), 
and the pledge which admonishes man to return unto Him. Then, 
after several sentences upon God as sustainer, he resumes in 
section four, statements upon the nature of God. By Augustine, 
God is addressed as: one eternal, true substance (una aeterna 
vera substantia), where there is not to be found any discrep- 
ancy (discrepantia), confusion (confusio), transition (transitio), 
want (indigentia), or death (mors). With Him there is supreme 
concord (summa concordia), clarity (evidentia), constancy 
(constantia), fullness (plenitudo), and life (vita). With Him 
there is neither lack (deest) nor excess (redundat). In Him the 
one begets and the one who is begotten is (est) one.l6 To 
Augustine, God is his: God (Deus), Lord (Domine), king (rex), 
father (pater), cause (causa), hope (spes), wealth (res), honor 
(honor), home (domus), country (patria), health (salus), light 
(lux), and life (vita). All of the richness and variety of these 
terms are applicable to the nature of God. 











Although the primary concern for God in De Musica is as 
creator and sustainer, there are a few references to His nature. 
He is pictured in one place as a master whom a slave can either 
serve or_reject in order to be enslaved to another servant of the 
master.17 He is also related to the essence (essentia) from 
which the soul can fall away.18 Again He is held to be supremely 
good (summe bonus) and just (summe justus).1? 


The writings from the Roman period, like those of 
Cassiciacum, although to a greater degree, reflect Augustine's 
differences with the Manicheans on the nature of God. In the 
De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae he repudiates immature views of a 
limited God which moves about in space or one which is conceived 
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in human forms and points to the maturity of those who maintain 
that the nature of God is not only superior to the human body 
but also above the human mind, Above all, God is substance 
unchanging. 20 In the sequel he holds that the highest being is 
that which always has its own mode, which never changes, is never 
corrupted, and which is not subjected to time. These things can 
only be said of God, who is being (esse); He has no opposite, 
for being (esse) has no opposite except non-being (non esse). 
To clarify his position he contrasts these points with the 
Manichean views which make God subject to change and under threat 
of being overcome by another power which could prove stronger. 
Unless evil is equally strong, why has God not defeated it? 
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The nature of God is described further in De Libero 
Arbitrio. Augustine holds that the pious think the best of God, 
which means that by His nature He is omnipotent and unchang- 
ing. 3 In his "proof" for the existence of God he identifies 
God with Truth, which is above the human mind and reason. God 
is, and is truly the highest being. > This fact is to be 
demonstrated by reason as well as to be received by faith. 
Highest being is that from which man fell away. Book three 
introduces the problem of foreknowledge which is an outgrowth 
of his view of the nature of God. Since He is unchanging and 
has no new plan or "change of mind," it follows that there 
should be foreknowledge. The problem arises whether this fore- 
knowledge excludes the possibility of free will in man. 

Although the bulk of the treatment in book three is perhaps 
after his ordination, it may be said here that Augustine attempts 
to maintain both foreknowledge in God and free will in man, 


Discussing the nature of God in De Vera Religione, he 
declares that all goods are from Him, and that any things which 
are less than the highest good are not God.27 He is that above 
the rational soul and in Him abide the prime forms of life, 
essence, and wisdom. In his concluding sections Augustine's 
summary is that he worships only one God, who is the Principle 
(Principium) of all things.2? Considering the collection of 
questions and answers compiled by Augustine, at least two apply 
to the nature of God. In question seventeen he explains the 
unchangeableness of God in a way which makes all time present to 
Him. Furthermore, in twenty, one should not speak of the 
location of God, for location is terminology proper to body-- 
which God is not.31 


In summary of Augustine's concept of the nature of God in 
this period one may say that God is. Often he speaks of God as 
Being (esse), the source of all lesser beings. This Being is 
beyond objects of the world, even the highest of the personality 
of man. There even seems to be something impersonal implied in 
the description, such as is later employed in the Confessions 
VII, 23 which reads Id quod est instead of the Biblical 
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Ego sum qui sum.32 But always to be remembered is his statement 
which implies that God is like the Son of God, who has been 
present as personality. Of equal emphasis is the eternality of 
God, as Augustine points out, not so much in terms of timeless- 
ness as in terms of unchangeableness.33 He is the eternal, the 
unchanging, as opposed to the changing world of thought and 
physical objects. These two assertions he makes over and again, 
but they are two sides of one coin and are arrived at in part 
through the via negativa.34 Although this method is not de- 
veloped into a system of formulation about God by Augustine, it 
does play a small part. 


As Being, the source of all beings, God is also identified 
as Truth, Wisdom, Good and Justice, by which exist all imperfect 
truths, knowledges, goods, and justices.32 The nature of God 
becomes for him the ground for all that is known to man and for 
all activities known or to be made known. Though Augustine finds 
the terms inadequate and even misleading unless one is careful, 
he speaks of the divine in human terms, even using the titles of 
master and king. Aside from these titles which indicate 
influence from the Scriptures, there is almost nothing to 
distinguish his concept of the nature of God from the Absolute in 
Plotinus.36 As Augustine points out, his concepts are given him 
by authority rather than by his reasoning process. Much of what 
he holds seems first to have come upon assumption and only later 
to have been supported by rational argument. 


Augustine's concept of the nature of God, like those 
concepts held by most Christians both before and after him, 
suffers from combining many incompatible elements from various 
sources. On the one hand, he holds elements from Greek philoso- 
phy. Even at the beginning of the period he thinks of God as 
eternal and unchanging, similar to the "ideas" of Plato. God is 
unchanging, the mover of all things, yet unmoved. God is Being. 
God is Truth. These ideas of God, Augustine accepts from his 
general acquaintance with Greek philosophy without a critical 
evaluation of their truth. On the other hand, he holds ideas 
from Hebrew tradition. Within that tradition alone there are 
many incompatible ideas of God existing side by side. Without 
the theory that an evolving concept of God is described in the 
Old Testament, Augustine is only vaguely aware of the diffi- 
culties. He does use some of the metaphors used by the Psalmists 
to point to aspects of God's nature. 


Augustine's difficulty is one of Parmenides in conflict with 
Heraclitus. He asserts unchangeableness of God at the expense 
of the earlier Hebrew concepts of the dynamic or even dialectical 
quality of the divine. This particular balance gives rise to the 
doctrine of foreknowledge and leads to the doctrine of predes- 
tination. Such a balance forms a difficult problem for St. Paul 
and plagues every Christian theologian since him. It seems to 
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the present writer that there is room for a study of the nature 
of God which would carefully define and evaluate the many 
different elements which have been grouped into what is usually 
known as the "orthodox" Christian idea of God's nature. 


God's nature is seen in His work. With his emphasis upon 
the unchanging "otherness" of God, Augustine seldom speaks of 
His nature apart from implications of His "action" or "work." 


The first "work" of God was in creating. In the prayer of 
the Soliloquia Augustine addresses God as the Maker of the 
Universe (Deus universitatis conditor), and as the One who 
made man according to His own image and similitude (Qui fecisti 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem tuam....).29 De Musica 
mentions the providence of God through which He created and 
rules all things. It is God who made the earth from nothing. 
When he defends Genesis against the Manichean attacks Augustine 
seems to discuss the "action" of God. He proclaims that God who 
created heaven and earth#2 is the author of all nature and sub- 
stances. The theme of creation out of nothing is also repeated 
in De Libero Arbitrio. As Genesis records, God created heaven 
and earth together with time ,45 creating and then forming. 
Through His Word all natures and substances were made 7 according 
to an eternal "plan" in His "mind."48 It is readily seen that 
these passages on "action" of God come almost directly from the 
Genesis account, and differ decidedly from the pattern one would 
expect in a philosophical account which begins with pure, 
unchanging, highest being. 
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The second work of God is His sustaining the world. The 
sustaining power of God need not conflict with the nature 
Augustine describes in above passages. Whereas the happenings 
of the world may appear to be by chance or under the rule of 
fortune (Zorzuna), in reality there may be behind them secret 
providence. God is the supreme measure of all things. 
Returning to the prayer of the Soliloquia, one sees Augustine's 
faith that things which have no being in themselves alone are 
given being by God.>1 By Him even the self-destructive is pre- 
served and the world, which includes a sinister part, is ordered 
with perfection. The greatest dissonance is ordered inferior to 
the better.>2 While to turn from God is to fall, to die, and to 
perish, to cling to Him is to be preserved from evil. He orders 
the heavens and the seasons, providing constancy and change. 

By Him man is preserved from his infirmities, is given wisdom, 
and is converted to God. God is He who leads one to live the 
better life. 


Considering passages from those works which Augustine begins 
at Milan and at Rome, one will recall the order in the books of 
De Musica which is evidence of the supreme order or God, Placed 
in other terms, the law of God governs the falling of the leaves 
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of the trees and the numbering of the human hairs ,>6 Early in 
De Libero Arbitrio he says that God is the just ruler of all 
which He has created;>/ and later, that no one is above His 
rule.58 In the African period he says divine providence looks 
after not only individuals but also mankind as a whole.>? He is 
the one God from Whom, through Whom, and in Whom are all 
things.60 


Taking all these views together, although Augustine would 
prevent any identification of God and the world, he maintains 
that all beings are dependent upon Him. God is, then, not 
entirely remote from the created universe, for it depends upon 
him for its existence and orders.Ól He is its foundation with- 
out which existence cannot be explained; He is not an abstract.? 

Augustine's view of the work of God recognizes His 
immanence as well as His transcendence. Although he believes in 
the changelessness of God and His being of a different nature 
from the world or even from the human soul, Augustine does not 
follow the Gnostics in separating Him entirely from the world. 
Against the Manicheans and the Stoics he refuses to identify 
any part of God with the physical world. Yet, if God is that 
without which things would not continue to be, if He is closely 
related to the form preserving physical things, how does He 
escape being identified, in part, with them? In light of modern 
physics which does not recognize the division of material and 
form, as Augustine does, how can one satisfactorily relate God 
to form and order without involving Him as part of the physical 
universe? 


The above views are present in Augustine's writings of the 
period under study, but taken alone they would represent only a 
partial account of his total concept of God. The picture cannot 
be completed without an examination of how the supreme unity is 
understood in terms of Trinity. Before dealing with the doctrine 
as a whole it may be well to investigate the passages bearing 
upon the individual members. 


The Father can hardly be discussed under that term apart 
from the Son. But Augustine does argue that the Father is known 
through His Son, or His Wisdom.Ó? And when it is maintained 
that the Father alone knows the day, this is a correct way of 
speaking, since it is the Father who makes the day known to the 
Son. The De Vera Religione also shows how the Father and Son 
are alike, as does one of the diverse questions which indicates 
that the resemblance is by similitude and that there is one 
substance.Ó? Question sixty differs slightly from the above 
answer, for both Father and Son know the day. The information is 
kept secret since it is not useful to mankind . DÉI 


The second person of the Trinity is mentioned more often. 
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At the beginning of his new life after the "conversion" experience 
it is the Authority of Christ which Augustine takes for the guide 
of his life.Ó7 He is at least acquainted in this period with the 
Church's doctrine, for he says that God's Son is none other than 
the Wisdom of God and that the Son of God is truly God .68 

Though God is tripotent, He assumes the body of man in which to 
dwell.99 At Milan he writes of Christ as the Wisdom of God and 
the light of al1.70 


Augustine's compositions at Rome give other passages which 
indicate the extending scope of his understanding. In his 
pointing to the unity of the Testaments he mentions the apostle 
who said that the Son of God is His Wisdom and virtue.7l More- 
over, he mentions parallels between I Corinthians 1:24, Matthew 
11:27, and Wisdom 9:9; for Wisdom refers to the Son of God. 

In both Testaments, God is one; regardless of whether one uses 
"Wisdom" or "Son of God" it is the means by which the Father is 
known./3 The Son of God is the New Man which is in place of the 
old, Adam./^ He also speaks of the Son as all powerful, eternal, 
in the form of man born of a virgin./5 


The Son is the only begotten, for all else was created out 
of nothing. He is generated from God and equal to Him. Through 
this virtue and wisdom of God all things were created from 
nothing./6 He "proves" that God exists; he adds to this state- 
ment from the content of faith that Wisdom is begotten from the 
Father and is equal to Him.’? Christ is identified as Truth, 
who tells man that the hairs of his head are numbered.’ More- 
over, the Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of as right hand of God 
stretched out from above./? If elements which may not be pre- 
vious to Augustine's ordination are included, it is seen that he 
holds that the assuming of flesh did not completely separate the 
Word of God from the celestial. He is the one who has freed man 
from the law of the devi1.80 


Writing on Genesis after his return to Africa, Augustine 
tells the Manicheans that God did not create the heaven and earth 
in time but in Christ, the word with the Father through whom all 
things were made Hl He is man's Lord (Dominus) who admires the 
faith of those who believe. The Lord Jesus Christ is the 
spiritual Adam without sin who restores man to paradise as he did 
the robber who was crucified with him.82 He is the Wisdom of God 
and head of man as man is head of woman.83 The story of Adam 
shows that man should forsake his parents and adhere to his wife, 
so Christ has left his Father, and his mother, the carnal 
synagogue, and has adhered to the Church. The Two have become 
one flesh, for Scriptures say that He is the head of the Church 
which is His body. Although He is born of the flesh of the seed 
of David, he is born of the virgin Mary who has conceived through 
the Holy Spirit. 
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Not to be overlooked is the difficult passage which 
identified the eternal Wisdom of God dwelling in the inner man 
as Christ, the one teacher of man.® In an epistle to Nebridius 
he discusses the Son of God in a manner which shows a shadow 
of adoptionism. He is a great man taken into union with God. 
However, that shadow is almost entirely removed by his clari- 
fication that this uniting has been in a manner never paralleled 
with other wise and holy men. The Son of God is separated from 
them even greater than is the sun over the other celestial 
bodies.86 


In his discussion with Romanianus upon beliefs of the 
Catholic Church he lists Incarnation, virgin birth, death, resur- 
rection from the dead, ascending into heaven and sitting at the 
right hand of the Father .87 Again, speaking of the work of 
Christ, he makes certain statements about His nature. Christ is 
the Son or Wisdom of God, coeternal and consubstantial with the 
Father, who took human form; the Word was made flesh and made 
his habitation among men. 88 Unity, Truth, and Word he identifies 
as the second part of the Trinity, present with the Father in 
beginning .89 Yet, this truth in the form of man Duda 
threefold temptation as in described in the Scriptures. Ü The 
Son may be referred to as Father of Truth and Father of Wisdom 
for His is the image and similitude of God through Whom all 
things receive form and unity.91 


Among the collection of questions made at Hippo one finds 
several which give evidence on Augustine's concept of the second 
person of the Trinity. As He took the form of man to save man, 
even so He was born of woman in order to save woman.?2 The Son 
is coeternal with the Father, thus there is no time when God was 
not the Father.%3 There is, on the surface, some problem as to 
how Christ could be with his mother and, at the same time, in 
heaven. Augustine's explanation is that the situation is 
similar to a word of man which is heard by many yet by each 
individually.?4 He also shows that the Son must be equal to the 
Father, for He could not be above the Father, who is perfect, nor 
below Him. The latter would mean that the Son is imperfect H 
In the figures for the building of the temple Augustine finds 
significance for the building of the body of the Lord Jesus. 

The number fourty-six, when multiplied in a certain way gives 
276 or nine months and six days. This figure is connected with 
His conception in April and his birth on January the eighth. Hp 
Jesus combines the two functions of priest and king; whereas 
Matthew traces the royal lineage, the priestly is traced by 
Luke.97 When speaking of the second element of the Godhead 
"venbo" which is employed by the Gospel of John is a good choice. 
AQYog _, it could be rendered either rationem or verbum. But 
since rationem may not imply as well the dynamic, verbum, which 
stands for action, more accurately describes the relationship 
between God and His works. 
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In his Cassiciacum period Augustine does not express any 
recognition that the second person of the Christian Trinity could 
differ radically from that of Platonism. Therefore it is not 
surprising that he fastens upon those passages of Scripture which 
describe the second element as Wisdom, the Word, or that through 
which all things have been made. On the other hand, there are 
factors introduced from the teachings of the Catholic Church and 
from the Scriptures which are opposed to that purely philo- 
sophical concept. These he uses in preference to the Platonist 
views, but he does not, in the period here under study, 
deliberately state the differences in the two systems.99 The 
incarnation, death, resurrection and glory in the presence of 
God are distinctively Christian, as he admits. The virgin birth, 
the days of pregnancy, the genealogies are quite Scriptural and 
place further emphasis upon the human side of the incarnate Lord. 
The divine and the human are interestingly combined in his 
reference to the man God took to Himself, a man who has sur- 
passed all other wise men in their wisdom. Both the divine 
and the human, the eternal and the mutable are present in 
Augustine's early concept of Christ. But is there a particular 
emphasis? It is not strange that his respect for Neoplatonism 
should lead him to an emphasis of the divine, ontological, and 
rational. It is a dominant interest of the Catholic Christianity 
he accepts as opposed to Arianism. One can hardly picture 
Augustine having difficulty emphasizing the equality of Father 
and Son, though there is subordination in Neoplatonism, 100 On 
the other hand, while he emphasizes the human side enough to 
avoid docetism, he is far from a full picture of an "historical 
Jesus." As is illustrated by Augustine's placing Christ interior 
to man in the knowing situation, his concept of the human role 
is almost limited to Christ's being an extremely wise man in 
possession of Truth.101 


Within this period there seems to be no marked discovery in 
Augustine's Christology. There seems to be a stating for 
himself, a developing understanding of those ideas he has 
accepted upon the authority of the Catholic Christian Church.102 
One can say that his concept of the second division of the 
Trinity is based upon ‚Shristian belief and dogma as well as upon 
rational philosophy. 


Augustine is aware of the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, but his references to it in this period are few. In 
Rome he writes that the Love which leads to a knowledge of God 
is inspired by the Holy Spirit.104 Then later, defending 
Genesis, he denies that the Spirit of God moving over the water 
had any corporeal form.105 The Holy Spirit is mentioned again 
in this book and also among the several questions in collection, 
but there is nothing very definite about the characteristics 


of it such as one finds in the Acts of the Apostles or in 
Augustine's writings on the Son. 
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He deals much more fully with the doctrine of the Trinity 
itself. At Cassiciacum, when Augustine says that the Happy Life 
if found in recognizing the one through whom one is led to truth, 
the nature of that truth and the bond which links one to the 
chief measure, these three in unity, his mother replies in- 
dicating that her son is thinking of the Trinity.l 7 o again, 
in De Ordine he recognizes the first Principle as God omnipotent 
and tripotent, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.108 In his dis- 
cussion of the morals of the Catholic Church, he says that God 
is trinity in unity. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit together 
are one God, of Whom, by Whom, and in Whom are all things. For 
this reason Paul can say, "To Him be glory," for God is one. 

The formula "of Whom, by Whom, and in Whom" is repeated in De 
Libero Arbitrio.llÓ It is an error, he says in the same work, 
to hold that the substance of God is mutable or that it is more 
or less than Trinity. However, he refuses to discuss further 
in this place the equality of the persons of the Trinity and 
the qualities of each.111 


Augustine's own estimate of the Trinity is given in a letter 
to Nebridius. The Trinity is set forth in the Catholic Church as 
something to be believed and, by a few, to be understood. What- 
ever is done by one of the members must be understood as being 
done by all together. He wonders why it is not said that the 
whole Trinity became incarnate rather than just the Son, He 
admits, on the other hand, that he does not have a full under- 
standing of the Church's teachings.112 He tries to explain the 
unity by saying that any substance first, is; second, has form; 
and third, remains what it is. When speaking of the substance 
or any one of the three aspects, all three are involved. This 
statement indicates the inseparability of the Persons of the 
Catholic Trinity. 


In the De Vera Religione, he maintains that there is one 
God; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. All creation was made through 
and is sustained in the Trinity. Each did not act separately, 
but the Father acted through the Son and the Holy Spirit in 
unity, with creatures bearing evidence of this Trinity.113 Of 
course, this is one of those doctrines Bun one must believe 
before one can come to understand it." Perhaps his most 
accurate appraisal of the situation is that the Trinity is much 
spoken of but little understood. 11 


That Augustine holds on faith a belief in the Christian 
Trinity in the period here under study is beyond dispute. He 
also makes it clear that he is no expert in the subject and that 
his attempts at rational understanding meet strong limitations. 
There is evidence to illustrate that he intends to hold the 
Christian formulation which emphasizes the equality of the 
members rather than the Neoplatonic trinity which permits a 
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subordination of the second and third elements.116 His knowledge 
of the doctrine seems to be limited to what he can absorb from 
the teachings of Ambrose. Indeed, scholars are almost sure that 
he never masters the intricacies of the Trinitarian debate which 
has taken place in the fourth century.117 Augustine believes 

the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. To say that he com- 
prehends it in the period under study or that he involves it in 
all the philosophy he uses would be going too far.ll 


Augustine's concept of the Holy Trinity is as valuable to 
the student of Church History for what it fails to present as it 
is for what it does say. As a well educated layman Augustine is 
aware that the Catholic Church teaches the triune nature of God. 
He accepts that doctrine upon the authority of the Church. He 
has some definite ideas about God as the Father and some clear 
ideas about the relationship of the Father and the Son. He has 
little knowledge of the Holy Spirit and its relationship to the 
Father and the Son. The doctrine, he thinks, is to be believed 
by all Christians, but there are few who can understand it. 

Even at the time of his ordination his understanding of the 
doctrine is very incomplete. If Augustine with his outstanding 
ability has not a fuller knowledge of the doctrine, how many of 
his contemporaries can understand it? How important is the 
doctrine of the Trinity to the laity of the Christian Church 

in any age? 


It has been seen that Augustine's concept of God involves 
several elements. While God is pure Being, One and Eternal in 
the sense of never changing, Hg is also Creator, Sustainer, 
and Governor of all that is.HM Though He is one God in unity, 
He is also Three: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each being able 
to act individually yet accompanied by the presence of the other 
two. These three are one substance and entirely equal. 
Considering all aspects together there is one omnipotent, 
eternal God, from Whom, through Whom, and Whom are all things. 
His concept of God he intends to hold within the context of the 
Catholic Christian Church.l2l But besides these distinctively 
Christian elements, one may also see influence from and even 
some protest to Plato, Cicero, Plotinus, and the Manichean 
writings. He has these influences upon him, but they are 
balanced by or even overcome through his understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures expounded by the Catholic Church in light of the 
formulations of its councils. 


The greatest problem of Augustine's early doctrine of God 
is his combining elements of the impersonal, immovable One of 
Neoplatonist philosophy with the self conscious, gracious, 
Triune God of Christianity. In terms of God, he agrees with 
many of the principles of philosophy, but he imposes upon them 
Christian concepts. Although it is inadequate to think of God 
in terms of personality, one wonders whether the difficulty can 
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can be solved by conceiving God as impersonal . 122 In terms of 
the second person of the Trinity, Augustine finds strong simi- 


larities both with Neoplatonism and with Christian creeds. Yet, 
in this early period, his concept of Christ lacks the human 
richness given especially in the Synoptic Gospels.123 The Holy 
Spirit is also lacking in personality in Augustine's concept of 
this early period. His whole idea of the Godhead, even in later 
writings, struggles with the problem of the personal and the 
impersonal. The single selfhood of God has been suggested in- 
adequate to accommodate the idea of three persons or centers of 
consciousness.l2^ As W. R. Matthews has put it, Augustine leaves 
for subsequent thinkers not a solution, but a problem. 


This chapter on Augustine's concept of God highlights 
problems faced by him and many other Christians in formulating a 
doctrine of God. He finds himself confronted with an unfocused 
doctrine made of rays from many sources. Beams from the light 
of various Western philosophers blend with those from Eastern 
religions and with those from Hebrew priests and prophets. Some 
of the beams come directed through the lenses of Christian 
apostles and bishops while others come indirectly from various 
reflectors. Each viewer tries to see clear an image as he 
can. He alone cannot utilize all the light from all the sources. 
He can only select what his equipment and position allow him to 
use. The image he forms is partly dependent upon his own 
ability. But there are certain points that must be included 
and certain ones which must be excluded if his image is to be 
judged as Christian. 


Augustine tries to form a Christian image of God which is 
not in strong conflict with some of the ideas of Greek philo- 
sophers. To the concept of the Eternal above all time he joins 
the concept of God the Creator and Sustainer of the world. To 
the concept of impersonal Being he joins the concept of a 
personal God. To the concept of the supreme One he joins the 
concept of the Trinity. There are enough elements which are 
common in other concepts held by those called "Christian" to 
justify calling Augustine's a "Christian" concept of God. 
Modern students of theology may be moved to ask whether 
Augustine's image of God is an accurate representation of the 
Ultimate. 
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123 H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus 
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see A. H. Armstrong,Plotinus, p. 33. 
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Part lt. D 


The Relationship of Man and God 


Man is related to God in the ways which have been described 
in previous chapters. Man in the world is aware of God in his 
life. He knows that he has been created by God and that he 
continues to live only because he is sustained by Him. But in 
relationship to God, he understands that his actual position 
is far different from the potential status he has been given in 
creation. Man in the present world is in an imperfect relation- 
ship to God. 


TOTESIN 


The definition of sin is a description of man's imperfect 
relationship with God. Examining Augustine's earliest writings, 
one does not find any formal attempt to give a definition of 
sin. The problem of evil is discussed at length in De Ordine, 
but those who participate in that dialogue assume that their 
terms are defined when, in fact, they are not. Augustine's first 
definition of sin arises in his discussion with the Manicheans. 


De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae indicates that sin has been 
an act of coveting mortal things and of turning away from the 
divine.l It is, then, a turning away from God. On the other 
hand, it is an attempt to be equal to Him. Man's sin, Augustine 
says, is his desire to become like God, and pride leads to dis- 
obedience. In turn, there is brought about a lusting after 
things which are other than God. That lusting leads to a 
separation from Him. To covet is to begin to sin. It leads to 
a breaking of God's law in a manner which is described in the 
Old Testament story of Adam. 


Evil and sin are not systematically distinguished in 
Augustine's earlier writings. For that reason one examines his 
explanation of evil for evidence of his definition of sin. The 
sequel book, De Moribus Manichaeorum, presses members of that 
sect to clarify what they mean by evil. According to Augustine, 
they would answer that evil is contrary to nature. Granting 
their point, he replies that they mean evil has no nature and is 
not a substance. Nature means being in its own kind. Although 
"nature" is the old term, the present word is "being," "essence," 
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take in later years, 


The cause of sin is given more attention in De Musica. 
Augustine finds an explanation in the Scriptures, Initium 
superbiae hominis apostatare a Deo, and initium omnis peccati 
superbia (Eccl . 10:14 and 15). Pride is the beginning of the 
fall, for man thought himself without need of God. The love 
of inferior pleasures, then, pollutes the soul. 


The books written at Rome against the Manicheans deny that 
God is the cause of evil. Augustine implies that passions 
(cupiditatibus) would turn man away from the laws of God were 
temperance not restraining them.23 Although the Catholic 
Church recognizes God as the author of all substances, it also 
maintains that He is not the author of evil.24 God makes (facio) 
good, but He shapes (condo) evil after it has become a fact, The 
material from which God has created man was not evil. 


De Libero Arbitrio states that sin is voluntary. It is 
unthinkable that God should be the author of evil; neither could 
He justly punish one for evil deeds unless they were voluntary .26 
Sin arises in the free choice by man. After he has turned away 
from Highest Being for something less, he considers_that evil 
which deceived him through his lack of knowledge . 27 Why does 
man turn from God? If one could name an efficient cause, the 
act would no longer be voluntary. When the act is voluntary 
there can be no efficient cause. God is not the cause. The 
opposite of God is nothing (nihil). Nothing is not something 
and cannot be a caus£s A movement to defect does not exist 
unless one wills it. 


The cause of sin is not in the nature of free will itself. 
If by nature free will turned from God it would not be free will, 
The mind's turning from Creator to creature arises as a voluntary 
movement. Goodness of God is exhibited in His creating even 
those whom He knew would sin. A creature which sins through its 
free will is still more excellent than a creature which cannot 
sin due to the absence of free will.2? To some people there may 
appear to be two sources of man's sin. One source is his 
spontaneous thought while other is the persuasion by his 
neighbor. But closer consideration discloses that yielding $8 
or refusing the persuasion rests ultimately upon man's will. 
If one yeilds to something less than or equal to oneself, the sin 
is by free will. If one is corrupted by something stronger than 
oneself, sin has not occurred in the one violated, for vice lies 
in the stronger. 


The root of all evil, reads I Timothy 6:10, is avaritiam. 
The Greeks call it gLıAapyupıa for love of money. This immoderate 
desire is also knows as cupiditas. The cause of evil is, then, 
a bad will.32 No prior cause can be given; the act is from will 
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or not from will. The possibility of modification is introduced, 
for there are things done in ignorance which are wrong,’ More- 
over, fhere are times when one wills to do right but lacks the 
power. Augustine explains that the description in those 
passages of Romans and Galatians is not a description of the 
essential nature of man. They are, rather, a description of 
man emerging from damnation. His inability to fulfill his will 
is a part of the penal state; it is the result of sin rather 
than the first cause of sin. Man suffers today the effects 

of the sin of Adam and Eve since he does not humble himself 

to rely on God's aid. Involuntary personal acts are termed sins 
because they have their origin in the first sin when man acted 
in freedom. Equity would not permit Adam to beget children 
better than himself. On one hand, if all souls are derived 
from one, who can deny sinning when the first man sinned. A 
soul born in ignorance is under no necessity to remain that way. 
On the other hand, if the soul has existed previous to coming 

to the body, it still has the duty to govern with virtue and not 
succumb to the body.36 Souls pay for their own sins which can 
be ascribed only to exercise of their wills. Although some of 
the material discussed in the above section may be from after the 
ordination, it is consistent with the definitely early section. 
The portion which could be entirely late is Augustine's ex- 
planation of how one can will to do good and not be able to do 
so. 


De Genesi Contra Manichaeos further explores the cause of 
sin. Augustine is reluctant to admit the presence of a physical 
devil in the garden of Eden. He views the temptation as one of 
thought 27 Even today man's sin may be expressed in the 
characters which prefigure it. The serpent makes a temptation 
through thought. One who is persuaded is like woman. If reason 
(ratio) consents man is expelled from the happy life (beata vita) 
and paradise, for sin osgurs in an act of the will although overt 
action does not follow. Viewed in one way the cause of man's 
sin is his desire or will to be even as gods. 39 For Adam to 
blame Eve and Eve to blame the serpent was absurd. There was no 
reason for her to think she should obey the serpent rather than 
God.^Ü Eve's deduction was through an offer of wisdom, but her 
sin originated in her free will.4 


Other passages are found in De Vera Religione clarifying the 
cause of sin. There would have been no sin if the soul had not 
worshipped some creature in place of God. The cause, if any, 
implied would lie in a wrong choice. Even the evil angel or 
devil has only conditional existence. He is evil through free 
choice, for he loved himself more than God and refused to obey 
Him. Since his pride led him short of supreme being, he fell. 
The first vice of the rational soul is in its doing that which 
highest inner truth forbids. Vice arises in man through his own 
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action.44 The origin of impiety is using the creation contrary 
to the will of God. The origin is choosing to worship a 
creature rather than the Creator.4> Evil is sin and sin's 
penalty which arise only in a voluntary defect from essence. 


De Diversis Quaestionibus Octoginta Tribus also dismiss 


any efficient cause of sin. Contrary to the will of God, man 
exercised his own free will in a way which led to his fall, 
There is no other cause for evil. 
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The cause of sin as Augustine conceives it is easy to 
summarize. Sin is not due to influence by some evil power which 
is completely against God. Sin is not caused by God Himself. 
The cause of sin must lie in man. The nearest to a cause for 
sin one can come is man's free will. But free will has no cause. 
The will is not by nature prone to make the wrong choice, 
otherwise there would be no sin. Strictly speaking, sin has 
no "cause." It originates in man's exercise of his free will. 


Augustine's answer has received much criticism. He has been 
criticized because he finds no positive cause for evi1.49 He 
does not explain, it is said, how man became inclined to prefer 
the lesser goods. > To the present writer it seems that these 
criticisms are directed to aspects of Augustine's system other 
than his explanation of sin's origin. They seem to disagree 
with his definition of sin. If they would accept his definition 
of sin, no other explanation of its origin could be given; any 
other origin would produce action which Augustine would not 
judge to be sin. 


Other problems do exist with serious consequences. 
Augustine has already written on the condition of man's not 
being able to do what he wills. But the results of original sin 
go back to the free decision of the first pair of humans. In 
this area is to develop his later doctrine during the Pelagian 
controversy. However, although he then gives greater weight to 
the limitations upon man's free will, he does not dismiss it.51 
He intends to recognize, even in his latest works, free will as 
origin of sin. 


Augustine's explanation of the cause of sin has influenced 
subsequent Christian theology more than any other of his 
teachings. His teaching has two chief points, both of which are 
present in this early period. On the one hand, he insists that 
sin is completely voluntary, for by definition, defect by other 
means is not sin. On the other, he is aware that men since 
Adam can will to do right and not be able to do so. These two 
facts which emerge from the experience of mankind must be present 
in every Christian doctrine of sin. How the two aspects should 
be related is a problem which twenty centuries of discussion 
have not settled. It seems to some Protestant denominations 
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that Roman Catholics have emphasized freedom of the will and 
have broken from Augustine's belief that man can be unable to 
what he wills. To some Protestants and some Roman Catholics 

it seems that there are Protestants claiming to follow 
Augustine who emphasize man's inability to do what he wills in 
such a way as to destroy the place of free will as a cause of 
sin. The present writer does not offer to solve the problem, 
but he does offer an observation upon Augustine's combining of 
the two poles. In the early period before his ordination, 
Augustine emphasizes freedom of the will without sufficient 
regard both to the limitations of the will itself and to man's 
ability to make his actions conform to his will. In the last 
days of his fight against Pelagianism Augustine emphasizes the 
limitation of the ability to will and the ability to act upon 
the will with a danger of denying its freedom. His early answer 
is given before he is sufficiently aware of the problem described 
by St. Paul, and his later answer is extreme in order to counter 
the extremities of Pelagianism. A completely satisfactory 
solution of the cause of sin has yet to appear in Christian 
theology. 


The results of sin also influence man's relationship to 
God. De Ordine declares that although evil is not caused by God, 
it is included in God's order when it becomes a fact. Evil is 
not outside divine order and given a fitting place within it.>3 
The teacher in De Musica tells the pupil to marvel that the body 
is able to move the soul, for had it not been for the first sin 
the soul could have governed the body without deterioration, 
corruption, and death.-4 If the soul had not sinned it would 
have had the energy to overcome the body of death. Whereas 
obedience to the laws of God could have kept man at the head 
of creation, his sin has led him to be pursued by the law. 6 


Augustine lists the evils which follow sin in De Libero 


Arbitrio. The soul is dominated by lust, accepts the false as 


though it were true, and is plagued by fear and, Jonging. This 
penalty is altogether just even if it is harsh. God has 
established the universe so that man may either sin or not sin. 
If he sins he deserves the punishment which follows the sin. 

One should refrain from saying that sinful things ought not to 
be. They are punished only in relationship to what they might 
have been. There is no interval between the sin and punishment, 
for the beauty of the universe must not be defiled. Moreover, 
what at present is not openly punished is reserved for future 
judgment 28 One form of punishment is man's inability to do 
right when he wishes to. Man in such a state is not good and 
does not have the power to do good. He has both ignorance and 
difficulty which are the two sides of punishment. But it is 
only just that man should lose what he cannot rightly use .? 

The sin of the first pair has been given a penalty which extends 
to all offspring, for those begotten are not better than their 
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parents. 60 


In De Genesi Contra Manichaeos the penalty for sin has been 
extended to all creation. Extensive punishment does not mean 
that all creatures have sinned, but as a result of man's sin they 
are placed before man in such a way as to turn him from his 
fallen estate Pl Man himself has lost bis state of perfection, 


his being created in the image of God. Furthermore, carnal 
generation of the species is a result of the fall, for before 


that time man and woman lived in a chaste relationship described 
by the Lord in Luke 20:34. 


The figures of the fountains in De Genesi also give the 
penalty for sin. Man was created to be nourished from within 
but sin resulted in his becoming dependent upon human worda.63 
He now works in the dryness of sin, and his body has become 
fragile and destined to a death merited by damnation.® The 
unhappiness is essentially due to man's turning away from God, 


for he is by created nature unable to be happy apart from God. 
However, the turning away from God was a turning inward to 


himself to hypocracy and passion. Darkness symbolizes the fact 
that reason had left man. The serpent is sentenced first since 
he does not confess his sin. His punishment is to have power 
over those condemned by God. Woman is to suffer in childbirth 
as a sign of punishment. The thorns among which man works are 
the torturous questions and thoughts for the provisions of this 
life. No man escapes this gentence.67 All the punishment above 
described is entirely just. 8 


Penalty for sin is discussed further in De Vera Religione. 
Penalty serves the purpose of teaching one the difference between 
the precept which he disobeyed and the sin he committed. Com- 
paring former and latter states one easily sees the good he did 
not love enough. 9 The condemnation is not itself evil, for 
condemning sin contributes to the perfection of the universe. /0 
In abandoning highest being is freedom from justice and slavery 
under sin./! Misuse of the mind to love fleshly things rather 
than eternal things leads to one's being cast into exterior 
darkness. This darkness begins with fleshly knowledge and 
weakness of bodily senses. Punishment keeps sinners from peace, 
for what they have sinfully loved will be perfected in them. 


One of the several questions states that penalty differs 
according to the sin. Some sins are from ignorance, some from 
infirmity, and some from malice./3 Augustine quotes Hebrews 12:6, 
"For the Lord corrects those He loves, and whips every son he 
receives."74 Penalty follows sin. The universe could not remain 
beautiful without punishment being given for sin. The punishment 
is an element for good in a world where sin has occurred. This 
fact may be seen in terms of the Genesis story of the fall or in 
another way. Man is made for fellowship with God, but turning 
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away brings misery. The punishment or evil which follows sin 
renders it more difficult for man to exercise his free will, He 
sometimes has the experience of not being able to do the good 

he wills to do. Although the results of sin are altogether just, 
they are miserable. 


The penalty for sin in Augustine's early thought is con- 
ceived in two ways which are supplementary. His earliest views 
of the results of sin concentrate upon the limitations to the 
human mind. In the fall, mind comes under sway of the body. 
Reason becomes more dependent upon the senses. Man turns outward 
rather than inward to gain knowledge. The body exceeds the power 
of the will. As he expounds Genesis, Augustine finds more 
serious penalties which apply to the whole of creation. Thorns 
and pests spring up to plague man. A life of intellectual 
leisure is ended by the necessity for physical labor. More 
striking is what seems to the present writer to be Augustine's 
projection of his opinion that physical union for purposes of 
reproduction is a penalty for sin. Then in his latest works of 
the period he begins to discuss possible punishments for sin 
which will be inflicted after the life on earth. The weakest 
part of Augustine's early concept of the results of sin is his 
failure to recognize the pervasive social evil which results 
from sinning individuals and that evil's role in prompting 
further sin. 


Augustine's doctrine of sin may be summarized in a few 
words. Sin is the voluntary act of turning away from God. There 
is no cause for the action other than man's free will. But the 
act of sin is evil and man calls its results evil. The penalty 
follows immediately upon sin, informing man of the serious nature 
of his action and at the same time rendering it difficult for 
him to extract himself through his free will. 


Several influences are seen in Augustine's formulation of 
sin. One is his reaction to the Manichean doctrine of evil as 
an absolute being and as a state of unending conflict. He finds 
another position in the combination of Neoplatonism and 
Christianity, especially in the book of Genesis. From Neo- 
platonism he takes the idea that evil is nothing and that 
alienation from Being is a turning toward non-being. He differs 
from Neoplatonism by distinguishing between ontological inferi- 
ority and sin which is g,volontary act of choosing the 
ontologically inferior. Moreover, hís concept of sinis formed 
in part through his defense of Genesis. Although there is 
little new added to the definition and explanation of sin, the 
penalty is seen in terms of Genesis and select passages from the 
Pauline letters.’ 


Most criticism of Augustine's doctrine of sin is leveled 
at the answers given in the Pelagian controversy. In that period 
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Augustine continues to hold his early concepts of the nature 

and cause of sin.// But he lays greater emphasis upon the 
results of sin. In formulating a systematic doctrine of original 
sin, Augustine relies heavily upon St. Paul, but to some 

scholars it has seemed that Augustine has exceeded Paul's 
severity. He has placed too much emphasis upon a literal 
interpretation of the Genesis account with a result that he may 
over value the original perfection of nan. 79 Although his early 
writings fail to give adequate attention to the crippling 

results of sin, his later ones seem to many Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike to overstate man's imprisonment in destiny.80 


Man in the world is aware that he is in relationship with 
God. One of the possible relationships is alienation. Man is 
understood as one who has turned away from God as an act of 
choice. He is one under the penalty of sin. Part of the penalty 
is his inability to accomplish the restoration he seeks. 


The doctrine of sin held by Augustine before his ordination 
contains the essential outline of his views at the end of his 
days as a bishop. In terms of definition, cause, and results of 
sin the seeds of his later concept are present. Although his 
doctrine is not formed apart from experience, it is based more 
upon writings of others which he has taken as authoritative than 
upon his observations of his world. It is the concept of a 
theorist rather than the concept of a Christian priest involved 
in the evils of Church, State, economics, and family. He 
rightly relies heavily upon the Genesis story, but his practice 
of regarding those chapters of history of actual facts prevents 
his using the story only as a guide to help him make his own 
interpretation of sin on the basis of other evidence. The free- 
dom from regarding the Genesis story as history of actual events, 
which has come in the last century, has not been able, in so 
relatively short a time, to correct the results of that earlier 
view. Augustine's pre-ordination view of sin is helpful in 
understanding his later concept and the concepts of those who 
claim to follow him. It is not satisfactory as a concept of sin 
for twentieth century Christian. 
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Part IT D 
The Relationship of Man and God 


2. Salvation 


Man is in relationship to God, but the relationship may be 
one of alienation. The consequences of alienation are unpleasant 
and threatening. Anyone who understands his condition and its 
variation from that for which he has been created may be con- 
cerned to restore a proper relationship with God. Restoring 
the relationship may be spoken of as salvation. 


Augustine's definition of salvation is not concise and 
consistent. At various times he speaks of the process of 
restoration in different terms. With his greater understanding 
of Christian doctrine his formulations become more definite. 
This process of defining salvation is seen through a study of 
his writings arranged in chronological order. 


The first dialogue on salvation describes it in terms of the 
happy life. Augustine believes that one who has God has a happy 
life.l To be happy one must have the object of his desire when 
he wishes it; he must not be able to lose it against his will. 
Wisdom, or supreme measure, is an object which gives happiness. 
But wisdom is none other than the Son of God. Happiness comes 
in attaining the supreme measure, in having God in the soul. 

The happy life, satisfaction of the soul, comes by piously and 
perfectly recognizing by whom one is led into truth, the truth 
enjoyed, and that through which one is connected to the supreme 
measure. 


Augustine also speaks of salvation as vision of God. Far 
from the senses there is another world perceived by a few 
souls.* Jesus has discussed it in His words, "My kingdom is not 
of this world." In the Soliloquia "Reason" holds that no mind 
is healed (sanatur) in order that it can see God or understand 
Him unless it has faith, hope, and love. When it is healed, the 
soul must rightly look. The end of the soul's looking is the 
vision of God (visio Dei). 


Salvation is described as joining oneself to God. In 
De Quantitate Animae he defines true religion as that which 
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overcomes the breach introduced by sin and unites the soul to 
God.” Although following after God indicates an appetite for 
happiness, he says in De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, finding 
Him is happiness itself.8 To reach Him does not mean to be 
exactly as He is. It means, rather, to be near Him, to be in 
contact with Him, and to be occupied by His truth and sanctity. 
The four virtues are nothing other than perfect love of God .9 
He is man's highest good. To love God with all one's heart, 
soul, and mind is man's one perfection.10 


De Libero Arbitrio uses the above mentioned terms to define 
salvation. The happy life comes to one who truly wills it. 
The joy which comes from using the good will may be described 
as the happy life.ll God commands that the effort be made and 
prepares the blessed ei (civitatis beatissimae) for those who 
triumph over the devil. 


De Genesi Contra Manichaeos introduces two new elements in 
definition. Sin is overcome when one possesses the spiritual 
Adam, the Lord Jesus Christ. By this channel one is restored 
to paradise. 13 Deeper in his exposition he explains that by 
hating flesh and by a strong love of truth in the present life 
it is possible for one to merit angelic transformation.! 


De Vera Religione implies that salvation is contemplation 
of the eternal. The blessed life is constituted in worshipping 
one God. In the Christian religion alone is one led to truth 
and happiness.1? Augustine seems to say, in his imaginary con- 
versation with Plato, that the object of salvation is the 
healing of the human mind in order that it might behold un- 
changing form. To contemplate this eternity is given to the 
rational and intellectual soul.lÓ 


Salvation may also be defined in terms of stages of the 
soul's development . t7 The ages of a "new man" are measured 
in spiritual advances rather than in years. In the first grade 
man is given nourishing historical examples to follow. In the 
second stage he begins to forget things human and to look toward 
the divine. The third step finds him with chaste union of soul 
and body. Fourthly, he is ready to meet and overcome the 
persecutions of the world. In the fifth stage he has peace and 
tranquility on all sides. The sixth stage is his passing into 
perfect form. In the seventh and highest stage man enjoys 
eternal rest and perpetual beatitude. But Augustine says that 
no one can live as the new and heavenly man in the present life, 
for he must always live with the old man.l8 The truly un- 
conquered man does not hold to God in order to merit extra 
good but because to hold to God is good in itself.l? 


A fourfold relationship of man is seen in the diverse 
questions. One stage is man before the law, freely following 
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carnal appetites. The second is man under the law, prohibited 
from sin yet not free from it. Thirdly, under grace his bent 
to sinning is broken. ‚In the fourth stage man lives in peace 
completely ruled by the spirit. 


Through Augustine's definitions of salvation runs a common 
denominator. Salvation is overcoming the Kale by pro- 
gressing toward and adhering to the eternal.2 The happy life, 
paradise, vision of God, truth, the blessed city, unchanging 
form, and the kingdom not of this world all incorporate the 
realm of the unchangeable. This state is the restoration of man 
to the condition he lost through sin. 


As Augustine's definition of sin is man's turning away from 
God to worship some creature as ultimate, so follows the 
definition of salvation as man's turning away from the worship 
of creatures in order to worship the true Ultimate. Whereas sin 
delivers the soul into the power of the body, salvation finds 
the soul in triumph over the body. Whereas sin destroys the 
vision of God, salvation restores it. Although Augustine's 
definition of salvation may be regarded as Christian, its 
elements have closer affinity with ideas of salvation from 
philosophies of Greece than they do with most of the ideas of 
salvation found in the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrapha. 


The means of salvation is a problem deserving careful 
attention. Although various means suggest themselves, they may 
be divided into two classes. The first group concerns what man 
can do by his own effort while the second concerns what God must 
do in order for salvation to be completed. Augustine discusses 
both groups as means of salvation. 


Man's part in salvation is described in the early dialogues. 
Order leads to God, and unless one holds to it in the present 
life one will not come through to God. The vision of God is 
the result of right looking. But right looking incorporates 
faith, hope, and love. 3 Augustine thinks there are various 
approaches to wisdom, yet that singular, truest good is com- 
prehended according to one's sanity and firmness. Man makes 
the decision whether he will be a servant of God or something 
other than God. The immutable is found when man turns inward 
toward God.25 


Man's requirements are emphasized in the books on morals. 
The soul becomes like God in so far as it subjects itself to 
Him for illustration and illumination.26 Even Paul exhorts man 
to temperance, to put off the old man and to put on the new. 
Augustine's use of the Banane suggests that man himself can 
accomplish that action. 7 Man should love God with all his 
heart, soul, and mind. This devotion is the one perfection in 
man, and Augustine does not deny that it is man's action. 
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Man undergoes seven stages in overcoming the temporal to 
arrive at the eternal. Although Augustine recognizes the Son of 
God as an example for man to follow, he does not deny that the 
decision to take the steps and the effort to progress are action 
by man. 


The treatise on free will gives particular attention to man's 
role in his restoration. Whereas bad will gives an unhappy 
life, good will brings a happy one.29 If one wishes to be happy 
he has only to will it.30 Merit appears in extreme form in 
book three when he says the life of sublime creatures is merited 
by their will to hold fast to righteousness.31 Below them are 
those who have lost happiness but who have not lost their 
ability to recover it. He advises those who escape misery to 
love the very desire they have to be, for the more one wishes 
to be the nearer he is to the highest .32 Not only does God 
command men to overcome the devil, but he also rewards those who 
do.33 Those who ask, seek, and knock justly avoid punishment. 
Anyone who refuses progress remains in sin and even graver 
ignorance. 





Augustine finds in Genesis that man has certain responsi- 
bilities. Sin is death, but man's turning from fleshly evil to 
reason is life.36 As Adam was cast out of the garden, so 
heretics are dismissed from the Catholic Church. But one who 
follows the Great Commandment will come to the tree of life and 
live into eternity.37 


Later works also recognize man's role in his recovery. 
Since it is possible even in life's body to work toward righ- 
teousness, Augustine says in De Vera Religione, one should put 
aside pride and become obedient to God alone.38 One should 
strive against being lost in material things. To return to his 
original state man should turn inward to truth, recognize that 


he is not as it is, and seek to agree with it.39 The un- 
conquered man loves God simply because loving God is in itself 


a good act.^Ü In the various collected questions he implies 

that man has an active part in his salvation. Referring to Paul 
and James he thinks that works do not justify a man by merit. On 
the other hand, man's justification is accompanied by good 
works.^l 


The meaning of the above passages is quite significant. They 
do not necessarily mean that man alone saves himself. They do 
indicate that man has a part in his restoration. He has 
decisions to make and actions to carry out. He does not cease 
to be man, that is to have reason and free will, in order to be 
saved as an empty shell.^2 He is an agent in his salvation, 

Yet, he is not the only factor involved in his salvation. God's 
help is also present. 
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Augustine rightly gives man a place in his own salvation. 
He is an active agent in the process of his salvation and not 
simply a pawn to be replaced by another from God's hand, as 
Dr. Barth seems to imply. Man makes the decision whether he 
will accept the means of salvation. He does the good works 
which accompany salvation. He progresses through the various 
stages that lead to a vision of God which is more nearly perfect. 
Man's action in his own salvation is a part of New Testament 
teaching which Augustine does well to observe. 


Augustine recognizes even in the Cassiciacum dialogues that 
God makes salvation possible for man. He tells Theodorus that 
of all things he can think of, nothing deserves more than the 
happy life to be called a gift of God.43 God possesses all 
things though not all have Him in their souls. It seems as 
though God is present inside of man urging him to seek Him with- 
out tiring.44 Without God's help no one is wise and happy. 
"Reason's" advice to Augustine in the Soliloquia is to believe 
constantly in God and to commit himself wholly to him. He is 
not to rise by his own power; he is to be a servant of the Lord. 
For God will lift him to Himself and let nothing come upon him 
except for his good . 46 


De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae shows the necessary part 
God plays in man's salvation. Although man has turned from God 
and His law, in righteousness and mercy God has given to man 
precepts of true religion to be observed.47 The Holy Spirit 
inspires the love which leads to God.48 God's discipline 
restores the health of man's soul. Indeed, the nature of sin 
is such that there would be no hope of salvation unless God sent 
down his medicine. In his discipline are included both 
restraint (coercitionem)and instruction (instructionem). 


Even later works recognize God's aid to man. In De Libero 
Arbitrio one who journeys toward wisdom finds it meeting him on 
the way, showing itself to him, and rendering the path more 
pleasant. Every soul needs to implore His aid in its efforts 
to overcome the difficulties in living aright,°! for God helps 
as one advances toward the Chief Good. The original means God 
used in aiding man was through an inner spring of the intellect, 
he says in expounding Genesis. But in the present age Cod waters 
from a cloud, that is, from Scriptures, prophets, and apostles.>3 


De Vera Religione presents striking evidence that Augustine 
emphasizes God's aid in saving man. His help is given in part 
through the Church which gives means to participate in the grace 
of God. Within that body divine providence uses all sorts of 
people to edify man.-4 In following the religion of the Catholic 
Church man's concern is history and prophecy of the dispensation 
of divine providence in time in order to save man, to reform and 
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to restore him to eternal life.55 God's aid is necessary, for 
the soul of man is so overcome by sin that completely alone he 
could not attain likeness to God. Yet, God has mercifully used 
creation to remind the soul of its former state and has come 

in this manner to aid all men.2Ó To the man who diligently and 
piously listens to the teachings of the Church, God gives help. 
And the soul which believes that the grace of God is helping 

it overcome the things of the present life is restored to the 
eternal. It enjoys God through the spirit which is a gift of 
God (Donum Dei).2?/ The Body Spirit given by God restores both 
mind and body to stability. 8 Moreover, Divine Providence has 
so moderated man's punishment that even in the present life he 
is permitted to go toward justice, putting aside pride and 
committing all to Him.29 At the time when the soul is re- 
generated through the grace of God, that is, restored to its 
integrity and made subject to the One who has created it, then 
even the body will be restored to its original strength and will 
begin to possess the world instead of being possessed by it. 


Several questions in Augustine's collection recognize God as 
helper in man's salvation. The Law was a means given by God to 
teach His people until the time when they were ready for 
Christ. DU Before grace is given through faith, the soul remains 
under the rule of passions. But its perfection comes by 
degrees.Pl At the same time, God is actively correcting those 
whom He loves. 


Augustine recognizes that God makes man's salvation 
possible. Without His gracious action man would not even be 
reminded of the position from which he fell. Moreover, he is 
given means adapted to his need and ability by which he might 
be restored to wholeness. God acts through the Church, Scrip- 
tures, creation, and man's thought in order to lead him to the 
wholeness in which he was created. 


Man's action, Augustine correctly says, must be made 
possible through God's aid. The general support of all things 
living is not enough. God aids man directly through appearing 
to his reason. He guides him through the communion of the 
Church. He teaches him through the Holy Scriptures. There is 
no opposition in Augustine between God's direct prompting of man 
and His aid to him through the Chruch and the Scriptures. 
Although Augustine recognizes that all things come from God, he 
also declares that God can use more than one means of saving 
man. A particular aid to man from God the Father is through God 
the Son. 


God as Jesus Christ is a particular aid to man in Augustine's 
thought. The element is present in the dialogues of Cassiciacum. 
One who has his measure, that is wisdom, is happy» But wisdom 
means the Wisdom of God, who is the Son of God. The Son is 
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none other than God, and one who has Him is happy. In this 
early period of Augustine's discussions "Wisdom," "Son of God," 
and "God" may be used interchangeably to describe the means to 
the happy life. Jesus Christ is presented as a teacher in 

De Ordine, for He makes a statement about a world which is far 
from sense experience. 


Christ as Saviour is recognized in the late sections of 
De Musica. God desired to be born in human flesh, to suffer the 
death of flesh, and to pay man's debt to death without having 
merited it Himself.6® After lamenting the fate of the human soul 
in the body, Augustine quotes Romans 7:24f on who will deliver 
man from the body of death, which concludes: I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Christ is the Lord who in the gospel prescribes how man is 
to live, he says in discussing the morals of the Catholic Church. 
Christ_directs man to love God with all his heart, soul, and 


mind. From the love of Christ, Paul proclaims, nothing can 
separate man. He is the Wisdom of God by Whom the Father is 
known. 


De Libero Arbitrio presents two different views of the role 
of Christ in man's salvation. On the one hand He is described 
as Truth, the God who liberates from the condition of sin and 
death. Truth says to those men believing in Him, "If you abide 
in my words you are truly my disciples, y u shall know the 
Truth and the Truth will make you free." Since man fell by his 
free will (sponte cecidit) but cannot rise by the same method 
(sponte surgere), Augustine exhorts him to hold with firm faith 
the right hand of God stretched out from above, even Jesus Christ 
the Lord.7l On the other hand, in what is almost surely a 
development after his ordination, one finds a rather full theory 
of atonement. Augustine holds that the Word, the Son of God, 
who has had and will have the devil under His laws, has 
subjugated the devil to man. The Son extorted nothing from the 
devil through violence but overcame him through the law of 
justice. It was just for the devil to take control of the human 
race after Adam's fall, but he made the mistake of slaying the 
Just Man, who was without fault. The devil then had to give up 
those who believed in the one unjustly slain. However, the 
devil kept those who did not believe. In the entire process 
nothing was done without justice. 


De Genesi Contra Manichaeos speaks of the work Christ does. 
He assumed the sond of human flesh and causec to fall the rain 
of the Gospel.’ All men remain in sin until they possess the 
spiritual Adam, the Lord Jesus Christ, who restores them to 
paradise.7^ In Epistola XI he tells Nebridius that Christ's 
assuming human nature accomplished the work of training man in 
the correct way to live. He has given an example of what man is 
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commanded, to do.’> 
Christ's work in man's salvation appears strongly in De 
Vera Religione. Presumably He is the man who has come to 
deliver people from their errors, a man even Plato should 
recognize as extraordinary. Surely he could not have accom- 
plished such a formidable task unless he had been prepared from 
the cradle by the strength and illumination of God. Only this 
divine favor accompanied by love and authority could lead men 
to such firm faith. A man who is thus an instrument of the 
wisdom of Gog for the salvation of human kind is above the 
human race. Throughout the world the first verses of the 
Gospel of John are proclaimed that men might receive the Word 
and love Him. To the greedy it says lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth, (Matthew 6:19). To the wanton it says he 
who sows in flesh shall reap corruption, (Galatians 6:8). To 
the proud it says whoever exalts himself shall be abased, 
(Luke 14:11). To the wrathful it says turn the other cheek, 
(Matthew 5:39). To those who strive it says love your enemies, 
(Matthew 5:44). To the superstitious it says the kingdom of God 
is within you, (Luke 17:21). To the curious it says look not to 
the things which are seen... the things not seen are eternal, 
(II Corinthians 4:18). And to all it says love not the things 
of the world, (I John 2:15)./7 





Christ's person and work are described in the following 
elements which pertain to the wholeness of God's mercy which He 
has exhibited to mankind: Taking human flesh, birth of a virgin, 
the death of God's Son for men, resurrection from the dead, 
ascension into heaven, sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
abolition 2s sins, the day of judgment, and the resurrection of 
the body.’ Although God has adopted several means for the 
healing of human souls, His greatest act of love for mankind has 
been the sending of His Wisdom, even His Son to dwell ggong men. 
The assuming of human nature was to be its liberation. After 
a brief sketch of Christ as God and as man Augustine concludes 
by saying that there is no sin committed by man which is not an 
avoiding of what He did or a doing of what He avoided.80 


Christ on earth in the form of man gave his life as a 
discipline in morals. His method of being an example fulfills 
the rule of rational discipline, for it teaches openly sometimes, 
then by similitude, and again by word, deed, and sacrament, The 
method is also des for the complete exercise and instruction 
of the human soul. Before He came, men were under the Old Law. 
Under the burden of many sacraments they longed for the grace 
promised by the prophets. Christ's coming, however, liberated 
men from these bonds. Only a few sacraments were used to main- 
tain the society of those Christian people set free to serve one 
God. Divine providence is always the same, but it presents itself 
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to creatures in the way most helpful to them in their time.82 


References to the work of Christ are also found among the 
various questions collected. Augustine thinks of the cross of 
Christ as a useful example. Whereas men fear death, Christ has 
faced the worst death to show them that they should not fear to 
die.83 God first used the law to teach His people; He did not 
send Christ until they were ready for Him.84 When exegeting 
the passage on the Samaritan woman, Augustine lets the sixth 
hour refer to the sixth or old age of man. Christ has come to 
make the old man new. 


In summary of the work of Christ, Augustine's concept may 
be divided into two parts corresponding to the nature of Christ. 
In the earlier writings the divine side is strongly emphasized 
in the terms of "Truth," "Word," and "Wisdom" of God. In the 
later writings it gives way to the emphasis of God's sending His 
Son at the time most beneficial to man. From the human side 
Christ is seen as a great teacher. On one hand he teaches by 
precept exhibiting wisdom far surpassing all other men. On the 
other, he teaches by the example of his life. Both of these 
views concur in thinking of man's salvation in terms of 
intellectual enlightenment which is given to them through Christ. 
The passage giving the theory that Christ freed men from the 
devil by his death on the Cross is isolated and without parallel 
in books known to be written entirely in the period here under 
study. Alfaric is correct in stating that the work of Christ's 
coming to give man wisdom is more Neoplatonist &pan it is the 
Pauline view of His death as a payment for sin. But 
Augustine's views are more Christian than Neoplatonist. Gilson 
puts the distinction thus: what Plotinus shows man, Christ 
conducts him toward.87 


Augustine's concept of the work of Christ in the early 
period lacks some elements usually found in a Christian doctrine 
of atonement. He recognizes the incarnation, but its purpose 
seems to be to enable the Son of God to function as a teacher 
through precept and example. As sin is conceived in part as 
intellectual deficiency and salvation is conceived as vision or 
full knowledge of God, so the chief role of Christ is that of 
teacher. His death upon the cross is to teach men not to fear 
death. This emphasis overshadows any hints of the theories of 
atonement in the Pauline epistles, Hebrews, the theories of 
Anselm and Grotius, or even the theory which Aulen calls 
classical. 


Augustine's concept of man's salvation is manifold. Whereas 
sin is alienation from the eternal, salvation is restoration to 
the eternal. In his becoming whole man plays as much part as his 
sinful human condition permits, exercising his will and his 
intellect. But in his condition of alienation he is dependent 
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upon God's help. Through various means God makes known to man 
his sinful condition and supplies him with means for escaping 
it. The most effective means, however, was the sending of His 
Son as a divine and human example for man. In Him man knows 
the Truth and is set free to follow His example in devotion to 
God, the Eternal. 


Augustine's emphasis has points in common with several 
different systems of thought. His concern for Wisdom and Truth 
has parallels in Plato, the Stoics, Jewish Wisdom literature, 
Plotinus, and also passages in the New Testament. One can 
hardly deny influence from systems of philosophy. But these 
philosophical strands are presented within the framework of 
Christian doctrine.88 God in an act of love, sends His Son-- 
human and divine--at a ripe moment in history to be born of a 
virgin, to live an exemplary life before men, to die on a cross, 
to be raised again to the Eternal, and to restore to the realm 
of the eternal those who abide in Him.89 


Rashdall has said that the idea of E ER punishment of 
Christ is a central one in St. Augustine. When Augustine's 
later works are considered as well, this statement seems true. 
But in the early works the idea is overshadowed by Christ as 
Wisdom or as a teacher of morals. Augustine also allows con- 
siderably more worth to man's efforts in this early period than 
he does in the Pelagian controversy when he places a greater 
emphasis upon the Grace of God. 


The concept of salvation held by Augustine before his 
ordination is appropriate to his concept of sin in the same 
period. The faults that he describes as results of sin are cured 
by the means of salvation which he describes. Augustine main- 
tains, it seems to the present writer, a good balance between 
the various means open to man which lead to salvation. Certainly 
a Christian doctrine of salvation should recognize the part man 
plays in his own salvation. He uses his mind to examine his need 
for salvation and the means for his becoming whole which are 
possible for him. He uses his will to commit his life to the 
way of salvation. He uses his body to express his decision to 
become whole; he expresses his decision through good works. Then 
too, Augustine gives due respect to the means of God uses to 
enable man's salvation to be accomplished. Through the Church 
man is given an example of the Christian life, and there he is 
introduced to the Scriptures. Through the Scriptures he is 
instructed in the way God deals with His people to restore them 
to the position for which He has created them. Through these 
means man comes to know of the special saving action of God 
through his Son Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is at once God and 
Man. He is God appearing to man in the form of man, teaching him 
by word, and by deed. All of these means have a place in 
Augustine's concept of salvation, and no one means of salvation 
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is emphasized at the exclusion of another. Such a well-rounded 
outline of the means of salvation occurs all too seldom in the 
history of Christian theology. 
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Parte ët Au 
The Relationship of Man and God 


3. Man's Life in Devotion 


Man's relationship to God influences his life in the world. 
By God's mercy and through the means of His Son, Man is permitted 
to choose to overcome the temporal and to aspire to the eternal. 
Even in the fallen world man is permitted to begin his return to 
the eternal. His actions in the world should reflect his will to 
pass through the grades of the soul leading over nearer to God. 
In the period immediately after his conversion Augustine devotes 
considerable effort to how man's life in devotion to God should 
be lived. 


The first concern to man is his personal conduct. Augustine's 
answer for personal conduct comes in three parts. The first part 
is in terms of the individual's devoting himself to God. The 
early dialogues express the need for man's life to be virtuous. 
According to Monnica, the happy life is based upon a solid faith, 
a joyful hope, and an ardent love.l Considering the kind of life 
young men should live, Augustine maintains that they should avoid 
excesses and do all things with consideration. They should not 
do to anyone else what they would not want done to themselves. 
Besides serving God with Faith, Hope, and Love, they are to desire 
a sound mind and a quiet b The soul finds pleasure in be- 
coming one with what it loves. To be happy, therefore, it must 
avoid union with that which can be separated from it, for 
separation brings sorrow.3 The virtuous life requires right or 
perfect reasoning. Perfect virtue, reason arriving at its end, is 
looking for, finding, and enjoying the vision of God. Prayer is 
to be included in the devoted life, for prayer helps bring the 
better life. 


The dialogues from his Milan period have bearing on personal 
devotion. The seven stages of the soul in De Quantitate Animae 
seem applicable to the grades one reaches in the life of devotion. 
Although the first two are in common with other living beings, the 
third is that which mothers the liberal arts and so is limited to 
men alone. In the fourth stage the soul becomes aware of itself 
and prefers itself to the body. In the fifth place the soul is 
purged and living in purity. In the sixth stage one understands 
the highest. The seventh is pure contemplation of God.® The 
command which should motivate all human action, he says in De 
Musica, is to love God with all one's heart, soul, and mind, and 
the neighbor as one's self. The yoke of the Lord is light, but 
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one always concerned with the changing beauty of the world does 
not find things eternal. 


The individual's devotion is described in terms of love to 
God in De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae. Following after God 
indicates one's desire for happiness, but reaching Him is happi- 
ness itself. One should not think, however, that to reach Him 
is to become the same as He is. To reach God is to be near Him 
and to be illumined by Him. 8 In showing honor to God man advances 
in happiness.? Augustine is willing to say that virtue is none 
other than the perfect love of God.  Temperance is love keeping 
itself entirely for God. Fortitude is love serving only God. 
Prudence is love discerning what leads to God and what hinders. 
Or, put in other terms, Temperance is the quieting of passions 
which may lead one away from God.ll Fortitude teaches one to 
suffer much for God.l2 Justice teaches him to serve God whom he 
loves.  Prudence teaches what is to be desired and what is to be 
avoided. 
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De Vera Religione also describes stages in the individual's 
devotion to God. In stage one he is taught by examples in history, 
in two he forgets things human to think of things divine. Thirdly, 
he subordinates flesh to reason. Fourthly, he is ready to endure 
the persecutions of the world. Fifthly, he lives in a realm of 
supreme wisdom.  Sixthly, he forgets temporal life and passes into 
that perfect form made in the image and likeness of God.  Seventh- 
ly, he finds perpetual rest and beatitude without any ages which 
can be distinguished.14 Contrary to this development are the 
vices. One who has overcome his vices cannot be peer come by men, 
for he loves only that which cannot be snatched away. People 
who pursue vices are, in reality, only seeking knowledge, power, 
and rest. These ends, however, can be found only in God.16 


Personal devotion in terms of virtue reminds Augustine of 
Cicero. Augustine thinks that virtue is simply the soul's con- 
forming to nature and reason. There is no fear in man which is 
not that of losing what he has or of not getting that for which he 
hopes. 17 Individual devotion is expressed in terms of virtue. 
Devotion in virtue is nothing other than man's perfect love of God. 
But man develops through various stages in his devotion. He at 
once increases in his awareness of God and in his nearness to Him. 


In Augustine's early work there is no opposition between the 
intellectual life and the devotional life. The end of devotion 
is the vision of God which leads to the understanding of all being. 
He does not hesitate to compare the devotional qualities of 
Christianity with ethical systems of his day. He is aware of two 
main Christian guides to the life of devotion. One is the 
command of Jesus to love God entirely and the neighbor as oneself, 
while the other is St. Paul's emphasis upon abiding faith, hope, 
and love. Within these outlines devotion increases man's knowledge 
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and, in return, man's knowledge is used in his devotion. This 
concept avoids, it seems to the present writer, the intellectual 
suicide which results from devotion elevated at the expense of 
intellectual pursuits or the spiritual dryness which results from 
the intellectual pursuits being divorced entirely form any 
individual life of devotion. 


Augustine adds to personal devotion to God two other aspects 
of personal conduct. The individual must decide how wealth is to 
be used and his policy towards marriage. Augustine discusses 
wealth or the use of the world's goods in the Soliloquia. He has 
abandoned some foods, so that they no longer tempt him. Other 
foods give him pleasure if they can be obtained, but they do not 
disturb his thoughts if they are not present to be eaten. He has 
also made a similar decision upon baths and other pleasures. He 
will use them in so far as they contribute to his health. 1 In 
De Musica he says that the love of the present world is laborious 
and does not satisfy the seeking of the soul.19 He exhorts men 
not to find pleasure in flesh or in the honours of men but in the 
immutability of God.20 


His use of things in the world is described further in De 
Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae. He restates his position as to 
love God and to use sensible things only as they are necessary. 
For the Manicheans he points to the examples of those in the 
Catholic Church who do not "use the world," and those who "use 
the world" as "not using it."22 An illustration of the latter 
group is seen in those who have been forced to worship idols. 
Many have come from all stations in life, rich and poor, to give 
up their wealth and to die. These martyrs have used their 
possessions, but they have possessed them rather than been 
possessed by them. 23 


21 


Wealth is not despised by Augustine when he writes Romanianus 
in Epistola XV. He advises his friend to be thankful for the 
privilege of deeper reflection, for a man who can discharge the 
duties of the world without becoming entangled in them is more 
worthy of having things eternal committed to him. Augustine 
exhorts him to forsake the temporal and worldly possessions enough 
to rise above them to what is eternal. He should remember that 
the bee needs his wings when the store has been gathered lest he 
stick. 24 


Augustine clearly admires those who live with a minimum of 
earthly goods. However, he does not exalt poverty or extreme 
goods. However, he does not exalt poverty or extreme asceticism. 
He uses what he needs for health and lets that be sufficient. He 
does not hold that wealth is wrong. Perhaps he realizes his great 
debt to a man like Romanianus. But wealth should be used, if one 
has it, in a way which will not imprison him with cares of the 
temporal at the expense of his love for the eternal. Weltflucht 
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in Augustine is not a matter of "...giving or withholding adhesion 
to the Catholic faith."25 


The individual should decide, in the third aspect, upon his 
relationship to marriage. Augustine, after his youth of lustful 
pleasures, has decided that he must avoid marriage.  "Reason's" 
attractive sketch of married life does not seriously tempt 
Augustine to take a wife. As to those who think it is a duty to 
have intercourse and raise children, Augustine thinks he had rather 
admire them than imitate them.26 His one desire for union is with 
Wisdom. 


The chastity of men and women in the Catholic Church makes a 
deep impression upon Augustine. In De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae 
it is a voice with a touch of "pride in the cause" which says that 
chastity in the Church has reached such a proportion that some 
feel it should be limited.28 The Manicheans, according to 
Augustine's opinion, argue that after baptism men ought not to 
marry or beget children. This contention, he counters, is far 
stronger in demand than that of the Apostle Paul who permits 
marriage after baptism. Paul holds that it is good for a man not 
to touch a woman, but if fornication is the alternative, rather 
let each man have his own wife and each wife her own husband.?9 
Of course, his stand is one of permission rather than commandment. 
Paul wishes all to be as himself, but each man must act according 
to what God has given to him. Augustine personally believes that 
complete chastity is best and that marriage is a concession to 
weaker members whether they be catechumens or full believers. 


Augustine does not make his own decision the minimum possible 
Christian stand. He defends those who take a position of complete 
chastity. But he also defends the right of those who feel that 
they should marry. However, he praises chastity and only permits 
marriage. 


To the present writer it seems that Augustine's attitude 
toward marríage rests upon four points. First, there is his 
background of sexual indulgence, which to him, after his conver- 
sion, seemed unreasonable. Perhaps he bears some grudge against 
Patricius' treatment of Monnica. There are grounds for saying 
that Augustine is without close knowledge of a truly happy 
married life. Secondly, there is the dominant spirit of his age 
which tends to believe that the holy or devoted man should live 
in chastity.  Thirdly, there are the views of St. Paul that 
marriage is only permitted to those who cannot discipline them- 
selves to a life of chastity. In the fourth place, the Stoic 
influence in Augustine makes him despise passion and sensual 
pleasures--which are usually present in marriage. 


This attitude continues in his later works where he permits 
marriage but would exclude the passionate enjoyment of fleshly 
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contacts. The pleasure is a sin which marriage neutralizes. His 
concept is parallel to what is the usual characterization of 
Victorian ideas of sex. 


Present ideas upon marriage and sexual relationships in 
marriage have changed greatly from those of Augustine. There are, 
however, groups which maintain what is essentially the same view 
as Augustine's. But among most Protestant groups marriage with 
its privileges is respected as a means of allowing man to develop 
the potentialities God has given to him for the good life. Modern 
medical science has brought forth the fact of the desirability of 
exercising the passions one feels--within the balance of good 
physical and mental health. There may be some good reasons for 
some devoted men and women to avoid marriage, but the present 
writer thinks they are not the reasons offered by Augustine the 
layman. 


The individual has relationship with others in the world. 
Nearest to him is his neighbor. Augustine's first description of 
loving the neighbor is in terms of his love for his friends. His 
analysis of man as soul and body influences the essence of his 
love. He does not particularly love the bodies of his friends, 
but he loves the soul of even the robber. He loves his friends 
who use their rational souls and loves those more who use them, 
or seek to use then, best. 31 


Augustine's greater study of Scriptures is reflected in his 
improved understanding of man's duty to his neighbor. Writing in 
Rome, he says that one who loves God must also love himself .3 
There is no more certain step to the love of God than love to man. 
One really loves himself when he loves God more than himself. On 
the other hand, the highest aim of love for the neighbor is to 
have him perfectly love God. From this purpose proceed the duties 
of society. Love does not injure the neighbor. Injury may be 
done to the neighbor in two ways. The positive way is to act 
injuriously with that purpose. The negative way is in failing to 
help the neighbor when one has the power to do so. One who 
despises the neighbor cannot come to God whom one loves, but to 
seek the good of the neighbor is not an easy task. Love to the 
neighbor requires more than good will. 


Love should aid both the rational soul and the mortal body in 
the neighbor. 33 That which benefits his body is called medicine 
(medicina) while that which benefits the soul is called discipline 
(disciplina). The former applies to that which is necessary for 
the health of the body. It includes food, clothing, shelter, and 
those things needed for general health. This medicine is to be 
administered with compassion (misericordes). Stoic influence to 
the point that a wise man should avoid passion disturbs Augustine 
only for a moment. He says compassion may be applied to one who 
in tranquil mind acts not from pain but for benevolence. 
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Discipline, the latter, applies to the soul and includes both 
coertion and instruction. They imply fear and love which are 
given in both Old and New Testaments. 


De Vera Religione continues to recognize the twofold division 
in the neighbor which man is to love. Augustine says that the 
carnal side of the neighbor is not the object of love. One is to 
love the neighbor as himself.36 Love to the neighbor does not 
work evil.37 Moreover, the man who would be truly unconquered 
should also love his enemies. Man is not to love another as an 
object for gratifying his own desires; he is to love the neighbor 
even as himself. The neighbor is not to be loved as a member of 
the family or as a fellow citizen, for that kind of love is 
temporal in character. To love one because he is a member of the 
family is selfish and more base than to love one because he 
belongs to God.38 Love to neighbor should not be based upon 
carnal relationship. 3? All men are related who have one God as 
their Father. They are brothers above all because one Father 
by His testament calls them to one inheritance. 


Augustine's concept of man's love for his neighbor shows a 
distinct development when he bases it upon Scriptural teachings. 
However, it leaves much to be desired. The emphasis is upon the 
rational soul. This is the essential part of man and is the object 
of his love. It is true that he cares for the body, but it is, of 
much less importance. One may wonder whether Augustine's principle 
would lead to a failure to recognize the whole individual as 
individual. As Bigham and Mollegan have expressed the idea, "... 
to Augustine our fellowship with our neighbor is never direct love 
for unique person but a fellow feeling with someone who also is, 
or is to be, drawn up into a universal." 
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To the present writer it seems that there are two weaknesses 
which prevent Augustine's early concept of love to neighbor being 
adequate for twentieth century Christians. The first weakness 
stems from his concept of man. Although he recognizes both soul 
and body and in his love to neighbor holds that the needs of both 
parts ought to be met, the physical side is slighted. One may 
well have the impression that Augustine's love for the neighbor is 
for some abstract of the neighbor and not the neighbor as a whole 
man. The second weakness is not so clear. But one may wonder 
whether aid to the neighbor without any passion is truly love for 
the neighbor. Contemporary theories of counselling or social 
worker should become involved with the emotion and general situa- 
tion of the "client." The concern, however, is that the advisor 
through limiting his emotional involvement shall be better able to 
help the "client." Augustine's concern for the limitation of 
passions is not better to help the neighbor but to satisfy a Stoic 
idea of how the happy man should conduct his affairs. 


The state does not become an item of major concern for 
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Augustine before his ordination. He has little reason to devote a 
discussion to the individual's relationship to the state, for he 
is not in circumstances which make decisions thereupon important. 
He is not a statesman like Ambrose and will not face a crisis upon 
the Christian's duty to the state until the sack of Rome in 410 

A. D. He does, however, make a few references which have bearing 
upon the subject. 


De Libero Arbitrio examines the relationship of the Christian 
conscience to the state. Self defense is one item for discussion. 
The law permits a man to slay anyone who would slay, rob, or 
ravish. Evodius, taking a different view, thinks a man is lustful 
when he fights for mere temporal goods, which he can lose against 
his will. On the other hand, if they cannot be lost, why should 
one kill in order to preserve them. Augustine finds the law 
unjust in this instance as it is when it commands a soldier either 
to kill the enemy or to be killed by his general. An unjust law, 
moreover, is no law at all. Evodius argues that the law permits 
lesser crimes in order to prevent greater ones. Laws are for the 
protection of the people, and they may even be passed by unjust 
men. Although the law gives permission to kill, the decision 
remains with the individual. There are penalties besides the laws 
of the state conducive to peaceful life in the community. 
Augustine finds this distinction to be wise, for Providence punishes 
many acts which the state leaves unpunished. 3 The law may at one 
time give people a right to democratic government while at another 
time the law may deny that right. There is a law, however, which 
is ever the same and not temporal. Temporal laws are just only 
in so far as they derive from eternal law.44 


De Vera Religione continues to discuss temporal and eternal 
aspects of law. A just judge is one who decides according to 
laws which have been established by men. A human legislator, who 
makes those laws, should take into account the eternal law. He 
decides what should be done at the present moment according to the 
unchanging rules of eternal life.45 If one must bow down to men 
who desire to be worshipped, that is much less severe than to 
worship demons, for the former do not have control after death 
while the latter do. Augustine's guiding principle is to render 
unto caesar the things which are caesar's and to God the things 
which are God's. 


Augustine's comments upon the state are limited. His use of 
the state in his conflict with the Donatists and his comments in 
De Civitate Dei which were to fascinate Charlemagne come in a 
later period of his life.^7 But he does discuss human law. It ET 
he decides, to be based upon the eternal law and is to apply to the 
present life. It may be expressed in the thought of B. Roland- 
Gosselin, "...the ultimate basis of the moral law is the eternal 
law, which is nothing else than divine reason or will issuing its 
commands to respect the natural order and forbidding it to be 
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disturbed on pain of punishment "49 


Augustine's concept of the State is not expressed in such a 
way as to enable a reader to tell what his attitude would be in 
many situations. He gives comparatively little attention to how 
the individual and the State should be related. His general out- 
look, however, is not 'that of one who is out to gain prestige as 
a pioneer or as an active participant in governing circles. His 
attitude is that of a person seeking retirement in a realm of 
unchangeable law and order. Property is permissible so long as it 
does not cause too much concern or interrupt the intellectual life. 
The government is to order human affairs according to eternal laws. 
Augustine has no ambitions to follow Ambrose's influential role in 
Roman politics. His attitude toward the State may be character- 
ized as a blend of Stoic and Platonic elements. Later events, 
after his ordination, indicate just how inadequate his concept in 
the earlier period is. There is very little from his period as a 
layman which can make a positive contribution to a concept of 
State for Christians in the twentieth century. 


The doctrine of the Church is more fully developed by 
Augustine. Besides man's relationship to neighbor and state, he 
is in relationship to the Church. The question arises as to the 
place which the Church should have. The problem is one of author- 
ity. Although authority and reason have been discussed in a 
preceding chapter, a few special references to authority may be 
presented here. Firstly, it will be remembered that Augustine 
decides at Cassiciacum that Christ is the first authority in his 
life.^/ He is not contradictory to correct use of reason. At 
Rome he tells the Manicheans that there is nothing more healthful 
than authority preceeding reason.48 To Romanianus he writes, in 
Africa, that any truth he has grasped should be attributed to the 
Catholic Church. If there is anything doubtful it may be believed 
until authority or reason either declares it true or false or that 
it is always to be believed.49 The above references indicate that 
Augustine recognizes the Catholic Church as authoritative in his 
life. 


The authority of the Catholic Church, however, rests upon his 
understanding of that Church's nature. Augustine was slow to 
recognize it as an authority which he was willing to obey. Many 
factors were involved in his accepting the Church or Christ 
through His Church for his authority. Ambrose and Monnica came 
to the front as powerful representatives of that body. But there 
were other factors which he recognized as characteristic of the 
Catholic Church, factors which obviously led to his devotion to 
that Church. 


De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae is the earliest of Augustine's 
works dealing with his praise of the Catholic Church. His first 
point for praise is the Catholic Church's use of Scriptures. 
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Only there, he tells the Manicheans, does one find the harmony 
of both Testaments. If the Manicheans would listen to that 
church with the diligence he gave to their sect for nine years, 
they would find the truth much sooner than he did. Therefore, 
he advises them to take shelter in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, 2 The long usage of the Holy Scriptures by the Churches 
dispersed throughout the world is a testimony to the truth of 
those Scriptures. The Christian, unlike the Manichean, cannot 
speak against the Scriptures. For he has been commanded to love 
God entirely and the neighbor as himself. Upon this precept are 
based the teachings of the Catholic Church, that most true mother 
of Josie eed À (Ecclesia Catholica mater Christianorum 
verissima).? 


The second point Augustine praises in the Catholic Church 
is its teaching. In its task of teaching the Catholic Church has 
adapted its methods to the mind and to the body of its pupils. 
Its teachings are childlike for children (pueriliter pueros), 
forcible for youths (fortiter juvenes), and peaceful for the 
aged (quiete senes). Women are subjected to husbands in order 
to bring forth children rather than to gratify the passions. 
Men are given authority over wives in the law of love. Children 
enjoy the freedom of subordinates to the parents who bear a 
godly rule over them. Within the Catholic Church bonds that hold 
brother to brother are stronger than those of blood kinship. 
Servants are taught to enjoy their work, and masters are reminded 
that God is Master of both of them. Citizens of nations and 
nations, it is taught, decended from common parents. Kings are 
taught to look to the welfare of their subjects while the people 
are counseled to be subject to their king. The Church teaches 
whom one is to honor, and it instructs that love is due to all 
men, while injury is to be done to none. Those who remain in 
the Catholic Church are purged from all vices, purified, and 
sanctified. Sting is removed from death, for the sting of 
death is sin. To the Mother of Christians, the Catholic Church, 
he says "yours, as is deserved, are the many hospitable, the 
many courteous, the many compassionate, the many learned, the 
many chaste, the many pious, the many burning in their love to 
God, who in highest continence and unbelieveable contempt for 
this world find joy in solitude."?2 


Those in the Church who in their love for God avoid the 
usual life in the world attract special recognition from 
Augustine 27 On the one hand there are those who live alone in 
perfect chastity. They are found particularly in Egypt and in 
the East in over increasing numbers. With a simple diet for 
food they inhabit lonely places and hold communion with God only. 
Their abstinence is carried to such a degree of perfection that 
many feel that their practices should be limited. On the other 
hand there are those who use a minimum of worldly goods and who 
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live together in communities for a life of prayer and dis- 
cussion. While keeping their minds upon God they also manage 
to feed themselves by their occupations. Whatever they have in 
excess of their basic needs they distribute to the poor. The 
same high standard is kept by women as well as men. They live 
in complete chastity, but they are industrious in making cloth 
to exchange with the brethren for food. Augustine finds the 
monastic life blameless and perfect beyond his powers to 
describe. 


Two other groups of the Church are described who live apart 
from pleasures of the world. There are the clergy of all ranks 
who live in moral excellency. Amid the temptations and passions 
they live with high moral standards. Moreover, there are the 
houses of saints living together in cities, maintaining them- 
selves by the work of their hands. Besides strictness in morals 
they maintain instruction and understanding. In all things, 
however, the requirements are kept in love, and no one is 
mocked for his lack of strength to imitate the strongest. 
Quoting Romans 14, Augustine reports that while some eat flesh 
and drink wine others refuse it, not for silly superstition but 
for the good of the weak. Love is the principle which governs 
the lives of these strong Catholic Christians. Of course, among 
the multitude counted as believers are to be found those who do 
not measure up to this high standard, Upon them the Manicheans 
prey. Manicheans need not slander the Catholics, for Catholics 
criticize the conduct of their own members. 


Augustine's exegesis of Genesis helps to clarify his concept 
of the Church's relationship to Christ. In Adam's clinging to 
his wife and in the teaching that a man should leave his parents 
in order to be one with his wife, Augustine finds a parallel to 
Christ leaving the Father and clinging to His bride, the 
Church.?? As the Apostle has said, Christ is the head of the 
Church which is His body.?6 The Church is taken from His 
side.57 


De Vera Religione gives another portrait of the Church 
painted with bold strikes upon a broad canvas. The teachings of 
the Catholic Church are applicable to all sorts and conditions 
of men and have been sent throughout the world. Fertilized by 
the blood of martyrs, Churches have sprung up, and both men and 
women live in devoted chastity. Priests steadfast in their 
responsibility read and expound the precepts of Christianity in 
the Churches. To this challenge men in every part of the world 
respond by entering a life devoted to God. Every day, through- 
out the world humankind with one voice respond, "Lift up your 
hearts unto the Lord." In the light of this development, asks 
Augustine, why do men keep mouthing the name of Plato when they 
could possess truth?58 
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The Church has done such an excellent work, Augustine 
maintains, that even the philosophers would respect it. If 
Plato and other great men could see the full Churches and hear 
their teachings, those men would have to admit their own 
failures. Instead of converting the people, the philosophers 
yielded to them.?9 If those men were alive they would follow 
some Platonists in Augustine's day and become Christians. The 
Catholic Church is often attacked, but it makes use of all. 
"Some it invites, some it excludes, some it relinquishes, others 
it antecedes. To all it gives power to participate in the grace 
of God whether they are to be formed, reformed, recollected, or 
admitted .""60 


Augustine's estimate of the Church is seen further in his 
repudiation of certain elements, He repudiates philosophers who 
do not work in a religious manner and those who through pride 
deviate from the rule and communion of the Catholic Church. 
Moreover, he repudiates those who refuse the light of the New 
Testament. Augustine believes that one should hold to the 
Christian religion and to the communion of the Church which is 
called Catholic even by its enemies, 


The method of teaching used by the Church is again praised 
by Augustine. The Church as adapted its methods for the most 
fruitful instruction of mankind. Priests do not present matters 
which are not suited to the people at that moment. Those who 
require nourishment in milk receive that type of food, while 
those who are wiser are given something stronger. Although they 
speak wisdom among the perfect, from those who are not so 
advanced they withold some information. However, they never lie 
(mentiuntur), and they do not teach for self-glory. They require 
that those whom they help to know the grace of God also help 
others to know it. In this manner divine providence turns the 
ugliness into a kind of beauty through God's healing mankind. 


Augustine's view of the Church as an element in man's 
devoting his life to God may be briefly summarized. The Church 
bears authority because it is especially related to Christ. 

It preserves the true Scriptures. One can hardly give enough 
praise to its priests and others who live in simplicity and 
chastity. The breadth of its activities, the scope of its 
teachings, and the soundness of its pedagogy are most impressive. 
These are the reasons why Augustine accepts the Catholic Church 
as his authority on Christian religion and why he devotes his 
life to its service and defense. 


Augustine's conversion is followed by his formal entrance 
into the Church through baptism. It has been recognized that the 
Church's authority exerts strong influence in his subsequent 
intellectual development. To Augustine the Church is a school, 
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but it is so much more.64 Although the Scriptures bear witness 
to the Church, conditions in Augustine's time lead him to stress 
that Christians’ choice of Scriptures rests upon the guidance 
of the Catholic Church.’ But Augustine's discussions do not 
give attention to some important matters, One may wonder what 
Augustine's full concept of the sacraments of Baptism and of the 
Eucharist is in this period. DÉI One may also wonder about Che 
interrelatedness of Catholic Churches and the position of the 
Catholic Church in Rome in that interrelatedness.0?” These are, 
however, questions to be answered from the period after 
Augustine's ordination as a presbyter. 


To Augustine, the Catholic Church is concerned with Truth 
and the true. It knows the Truth and preserves the true 
Scriptures. It teaches the truth to people as they are able to 
understand it. Its members, especially those who live in 
chastity and poverty, follow the true way of life, These are 
the elements which attract Augustine the Christian layman, If he 
is aware of the quarrels among "Catholic" Christians, he over- 
looks them. He makes no formal distinction between the Church 
visible and the true Church. He does, however, incidentally 
make distinctions within the Christian Church. The highest 
order is that of those men and those women who live apart from 
the world in poverty and in chastity, devoting themselves to the 
holy life. Next are those who live in the world, but who are 
devoted in faith and in practice to the Catholic Church. Below 
them are those who either do not understand the Catholic 
Christian faith sufficiently or who do not always succeed in 
living up to it. The last group are those who claim to be 
Christians but who persist in violating the beliefs of the 
Catholics and who refuse correction. Those are called heretics. 


In Augustine's early concept of the Church, incomplete as it 
is, there are certain elements which belong in any adequate 
concept of the Christian Church. The first is the Church's 
business to know the Truth. The second is its duty to teach 
what it knows about the Truth. The third is the responsibility 
for members of the Church to know its doctrines and to live 
lives that proclaim their belief in them. The fourth is for the 
whole Church to distinguish itself from those who believe, teach, 
or live in opposition to the way of the Christian Church. Upon 
the fourth point Augustine's views may be examined further. 


Augustine thinks that the Catholic Church is to be defended 
against those who attack it. He begins his refutation of 
heretics even before his ordination. Although they are to be 
discouraged, they are not without benefit to the Church. 


Heretics drive Christians to a greater study of the Scrip- 
tures. If the heretics did not insult them, many Christians 
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would not turn to seek instruction.68 Similarity in rites does 
not mean that those who participate in them are part of the 
Catholic Church. Those who differ in doctrine, such as 
Photinians, Arians, and Manicheans, are excluded from the rites 
of the Catholics. True religion is to be found only among 
Catholic Christians, that is, keepers of integrity and followers 
of right. The Church, however, can use those who err for its 
own progress. It uses nations as material for its operations, 
heretics to test its own doctrine, schismatics as an example of 
its stability, and Jews as a comparison to its own excellence. 
Every man's error is tolerated until he finds an accuser or 
overly defends his point. Those who refuse correction must leave 
the Church./0 Heretics, if left within the Church, would con- 
tinue to hold erroneous opinions, but when they are put outside 
the Church they drive_some Catholics to seek the truth and 
others to expound it. 


The Manicheans, of course, are the heretics Augustine 
encounters in this period of his life. In Rome and in Africa 
he directs three major works at his former teachers. Writing 
in De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, he points out two tricks 
used by the Manicheans to gain a reputation as teachers among 
those who are unsuspecting. Firstly, they find fault with the 
Scriptures which they either do not understand or do not wish to 
understand. Secondly, they make a great demonstration of 
chastity. Augustine attacks them with the purpose of curing 
their errors. They find fault with the Old Testament and claim 
that its god is incompatible with God of the New Testament. 
But who are the Manicheans that they should complain; they 
worship two gods, one of which is material and bound up wit 
human error. In reality, the God of both testaments is one. 
Dealing with the second point, Augustine says that Manicheans 
have little to take pride in if they consider the great chastity 
found in the Catholic Chruch./ 
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De Moribus Manichaeorum carries further Augustine's 
destruction of the Manichean myth of abstinence. He cites 
examples of some Manicheans who do abstain from wine and flesh 
but who are gluttonous over even more rare foods. In order to 
free the divine matter in food, some Manicheans have killed 
members through forcing them to eat too much purified food .75 
Although they prohibit marriage (nuptias), the Manicheans do not 
forbid the use of concubines (concubitum), which they utilize 
freely. To them procreation is more sinful than copulation. 
Even their elect carry out rape and seduction. In these two 
books on morals Augustine thinks he has shown the weakness of 
the two strongest arguments used by the Manicheans against the 
Christians. 


De Genesi Contra Manichaeos, which has been discussed in 
several previous chapters, also contains a summary contrasting 
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the Manicheans and the Christians. Manicheans hold that God is 
miserably imprisoned in the world, but the Catholics say that 
He has created all things out of nothing and that misery comes 
not by necessity but by man's will to sin. While the Manicheans 
maintain that the nature of God is changing, Catholics believe 
that God is constant. Although Manicheans think that God can 
be harmed by outside sin, Catholics teach that He is incorrupt- 
ible. Contrary to the Manicheans, Catholics explain that all 
that is, is good, for there is no evil substance. In these 
different ways Augustine demonstrates his devotion to_God 
through His Church and by his refutation of heretics./6 


Two points characterize Augustine's attitude toward 
heretics. The first is that heretics drive Catholics to know 
the truth. By distinguishing itself from those who err and 
through defending itself from those who attack it, the Catholic 
Church becomes stronger in its essential beliefs and practices. 
The second point is that Augustine, through pointing out errors 
and their consequences, desires to win the heretics for the 
Catholic Church. In this period the only force he appeals to is 
that of reason. Only when heretics become a violent physical 
threat does he appeal, in years after his ordination, to 
governmental power of restraint. Even then his concern is in 
preventing their violent deeds and having an opportunity to win 
them to the Catholic faith through reason. These points, applied 
in Christian love and humility, are nobel enough. Placed in the 
hands of men of less saintly character they could provoke, and 
have provoked, almost unbelievable intolerance and cruelty. 


Augustine believes that Man being made whole and returning 
to his correct relationship toGod devotes his life to Him. Man 
is to love God entirely and his neighbor as himself. The 
individual is to live a life of virtue and to rise ever nearer 
pure contemplation of the Eternal. In his devoted life he should 
be careful in his use of the world's resources and in his 
attitude toward marriage. In his wider relationships he must 
minister to the physical and spiritual needs of his neighbor, 
not to glorify himself but through love for a brother with a 
common Father, God. Besides obeying the minimum standard of 
justice set by the temporal law, he is to look to the Eternal 
law to guide his conduct. 


The whole life of devotion should be lived through the 
Church. Man should be obedient to the teachings of the Church 
which are adapted to promote his growth into the fullness of 
Christian truth. On the other hand he should exercise care in 
respect to the Manicheans. Devoting his life in this manner 
should, with God's help, lead man to a proper relationship to God. 


Augustine's concept of the devoted life, although 
comprehensive in theory, is only an outline to be filled in over 
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a period of years. Some points he covers rather carefully, and 
others he only mentions. Like his other doctrines, this doctrine 
of devotion is based upon acceptance from authority and is 
waiting to be structured by his increased rational interpreta- 
tion. 


Neoplatonic elements are found in his concept of devotion. 
If Inge is correct in his interpretation of Plotinus, that 
virtue is preparation for contemplation, then Augustine is 
similar to that Neoplatonist./7 In Augustine's interpretation 
of law one finds the two realms, temporal and eternal, which 
may be traced to Platonic origins. This concept is one of the 
seeds growing to maturity in the De Civitate Dei. These 
Neoplatonic elements are set within and overbalanced by 
particularly Christian doctrine. In the years of his bishopric 
Augustine is to expand many points in his doctrine, but its 
Christian outline is present before his ordination. The life o. 
devotion springs from a Christian faith. To be a Christian is 
to live a life of devotion./8 


Augustine's view of the life in devotion is commendable for 
several reasons. Although he is concerned for the individual to 
live a virtuous life, he is aware that the life of virtue is to 
be expressed in a social setting. The neighbor, the State, and 
the Church place certain demands upon the individual and also 
allow him, in return, to express his Christian love. Then, too, 
Augustine's outline of the areas in which man can express his 
devotion is broad. The area lacking, from a modern point of view, 
is man's attitude toward his business world. In Augustine's 
outline that subject would probably be covered under wealth, 
neighbor, and State. Before industrialization there was not the 
same need for a separate discussion of business. Again, his 
idea of devotion is in keeping with his age. Man is to be in 
the world but freed from the things which are constantly changing. 
He does not isolate man from society for purely private virtue, 
nor does he permit him to be a cynic in the face of social 
certainties. But from the present day it may seem that 
Augustine's early view is sufficient only for an intellectual in 
semiretirement and not for poeple who are busy in the world's 
activities, whether they be laymen or priests. 
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Part II, D 
The Relationship of Man and God 


4. The Life Eternal 


Man is in relationship with God and may be devoted to Him. 
But man realizes his temporal nature when he stands opposite the 
eternal. Death is viewed as something to be overcome. Man seeks 
to overcome the temporal and to ascend to the eternal. This is 
one of the first problems that Augustine attempts to solve after 
his conversion. j 


Augustine's first concept of overcoming death is in terms of 
immortality of the soul. In the Soliloquia, "Reason" says that 
while faith and hope are needed in the present life, only charity 
will be needed after this life. When the soul is united to God, 
charity will remain.l Among objects of fear Augustine names death. 
He fears death, for he is uncertain whether what he has learned 
will be taken away and whether the pathway to greater knowledge 
will be blocked. He desires to continue life for the sake of 
wisdom. 


Immortality of the soul becomes for Augustine a belief for 
which he seeks rational proof. He brings forth his first proof 
for the soul's immortality in the Soliloquia. "Reason" argues 
that if something immortal is in another thing, the latter must 
last forever. If a discipline remains forever and the discipline 
remains in the soul, then the soul must remain forever. Truth 
cries out in the human soul that it is immortal and will not desert 
its seat of dwelling by a mere bodily death. There is no death for 
one unless one forgets that man cannot die. 


Argument for the immortality of the soul is continued in more 
detail in De Immortalitate Animae. Discipline can only be in that 
which lives. Discipline is eternal. Since discipline is present 
in the human soul, the human soul is immortal. Truth is immortal 
and inseparable from the human soul, therefore, the human soul is 
immortal. Death is the deserting of a thing by that which makes 
it alive; the soul is the life of the body. Since nothing deserts 
itself, the soul is immortal. God preserves the soul and does not 
force it to become a body. 


Augustine's works against the Manicheans also discuss life and 
death. The body is the soul's heavy bond in the present life. The 
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soul is anxious about the body, but it should turn to God. The 
soul which is subject to God knows that the body, being used well, 
will be resurrected, reformed, and subjected to its authority.Ó 
Although man is now dependent upon exterior knowledge, one day he 
will see God face to face. He is now under the penalty of sin. 
But if man will repent, love God entirely and the neighbor as 
himself, he will come to the tree of life and live into eternity. 


De Vera Religione discusses life eternal. Death, Augustine 
says, is not from God. He is Being. If a thing be really dead, it 
is reduced to nothingness. Things die, however, as they become 
less. The life which neglects God and delights in material joys 
tends to nothing.? Such a life does not possess the kingdom of God. 
Even that which it does love shall be snatched from it. On the 
other hand, the soul which worships God is reformed by Him.  Conse- 
quently, after death the body will be restored to its former 
stability, which does not derive from itself. It will be made 
sound, peaceful, and holy. Even the body will be cleansed and 
completely vivified. Essence overcomes nothing and death is 
absorbed into victory. 


The present life and eternal life are of different nature. 
The great change in the soul comes in the sixth stage of its 
progress toward God. Man forgets temporal life and passes into 
perfect form which is made in the image and likeness of God. On 
the seventh stage ages do not change, for there is eternal rest 
and perpetual beatitude. While the end of the old man is death, 
that of the new is eternal life. No one in this present life, 
however, can live as the new, heavenly man, for he must associate 
with the old man. The age of mankind may be put into two great 
divisions. The first age includes mankind from Adam to John the 
Baptist. The second age begins with the Lord's coming in humility 
and lasts until the Lord comes in glory. After the judgment, the 
life of the old man will finally end and the change to angelic life 
will occur. However, those who have not tried to overcome the 
old man will be raised to fall to the second death. 


Eternal life is life in the Eternal. It surpasses temporal 
life in vivacity. Only in knowing does one glimpse what eternity 
is. There one finds no movement, no past nor future. Eternity is 
ever the same. Eternity alone can say, "I am who I am," and of 
Eternity alone can it be said, He sent me Who is." Those who 
desire true ends put off their curiosity, for they have knowledge 
within as much as is possible in this life. They do not doubt what 
will be after the present life. Their knowledge, which they now 
have only in part, will then be made perfect. There will be peace, 
for the grace of God to will free man from this body of death. When 
resurrection of the flesh occurs, the corruptible will put on 
incorruption. What men have loved will be perfected for them, 15 
The same principle will be applied to those who choose another way 
of life. Those who love strife will be excluded from peace. Those 
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who enjoy lusts will have that disquietude magnified. What they 
love will be perfected in them, and there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 16 


A summary of Augustine's concept of life eternal clearly 
shows a development in his thought. His first concern, after the 
conversion, is for the immortality of the human soul. He uses 
arguments of philosophy which assume that the soul is by its 
nature immortal. The body is repulsive to this spiritual concept. 
Greater familiarity with Christian teaching, mainly Pauline in 
origin, gradually leads Augustine to speak of resurrection of the 
body, judgment, and eternal life. In composing De Vera Religione 
he speaks of two ways of eternity, both of which begin in the 
present life and fulfill the desires of the present life. One way 
is eternal happiness; the other way is eternal misery. 


One thread continues through Augustine's changes of thought 
on eternal life. Early and late he thinks of life beyond the 
temporal as a perfecting of knowledge. His insistence upon the 
immortality of the soul is to permit a perfecting of knowledge. 
Eternal life is a contemplation of God which makes knowledge 
perfect. 


Augustine's early arguments are similar to those of Plato.17 
He also speaks of the soul's progress toward God, as one finds in 
Neoplatonism. But his concept of the resurrection of the body is 
in keeping with Pauline epistles. His Retractationes give evi- 
dence that it is in the New Testament direction that he develops 
his concept of man's destiny after his death on this earth.18 
Yet, in all periods Augustine thinks man is destined to live beyond 
his first death. He lives by virtue of his association with the 
Eternal. 


That Augustine's concept of the Eternal life changes from that 
of Platonist philosophy to that of Christian theology is clear. 
Yet, it is also clear that at the time of his ordination he shows 
only a very slight knowledge of the several views composing the 
New Testament picture of life beyond the grave. He has not 
presented his interpretation of the heavenly city, the judgment, 
rewards and punishments, restoration of the body and other 
questions which would indicate an understanding of all the books 
of the New Testament. The Platonist views are supplemented by a 
few ideas from St. Paul. But the wealth of Christian material upon 
the subject is largely untouched by Augustine. This is one of 
those doctrines indicating the firmness of Augustine's intention to 
be a Christian and, at the same time, his slowness in developing a 
knowledge of Scriptures and the contents of Christian theology. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
FROM NEOPLATONISM TO CHRISTIANITY 


386-391 A. D. 


CONCLUSION 


How did Augustine develop intellectually and spiritually in 
the years between his conversion and his ordination? The previous 
chapters have attempted to answer that question by examining many 
facets of Augustine's life in that period. They have tried to 
analyze the various elements which were combined to form his 
thought and action. They have endeavored to indicate how his 
knowledge of philosophies was combined with Christian doctrine, 
They have examined Augustine's life and work both historically and 
systematically. From the results of those chapters of investiga- 
tion one is able to draw material for a picture of Augustine's life 
in that period. 


In this concluding section the writer attempts to point out 
and evaluate some of the important details of Augustine's develop- 
ment between 386 and 391 A. D. Such a choice of detail and its 
evaluation must be, in part, subjective. Others could present 
different views of the facts or evaluate them differently. However, 
the following picture is not entirely subjective. It is based upon 
the preceding chapters which are carefully documented from 
Augustine's own works and from others' views upon them. The 
following sections, then, are a selecting, grouping, and evaluating 
of facts in an attempt to provide an understanding of Augustine 
which is historically sound. 


I 
Augustine's Development 
According to the Historical Approach 
Augustine brought through his conversion experience many 
influences from his life previous to that conversion. His life was 


not suddenly ended at conversion in order that a new life might be 
set down in its place. His previous experiences entered into his 
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conversion and continued to influence his thoughts and actions in 
the years which followed. Of some of the influences he was 
conscious. Of others he did not indicate a full awareness. A few 
influences operated without his knowledge and can only be isolated 
by those who study his work carefully over a relatively extended 
period. 


What were some of the influences which started before the 
conversion? There is a regular list of them which occurs in 
nearly every work based upon a study of the Confessiones. But 
at a risk of emphasizing the obvious, the present writer wishes 
to indicate some of those elements mentioned in the Confessiones 
and the works of the period under study which have appeared time 
and again in the preceding historical and systematic analysis of 
Augustine's development. 


The home life of Augustine had a great influence upon the 

years following his converison. His was not a home of wealth or 

poverty. The son was free to receive some education though 
unds were sometimes limited. Property was owned and passed on to 
the son upon the death of his parents. There was some financial 
security, although it was limited to provisions for sensible 
living. Augustine could work without constant anxiety about 
riches or the absence of physical necessities. He later decided 
that struggle for wealth was a waste of time and settled for such 
things as were necessary for his health. 


His home life was not entirely harmonious. During Augustine's 
early years there was a division of loyalties between Patricius and 
Monnica. The mother was a Catholic Christian concerned with the 
piety, devotion, and spiritual wholeness of her son. The father 
was not a Christian until shortly before his death. His interests 
were in social prestige for himself and his son. It is likely 
that he was impatient with the piety of his wife. It is also 
likely that Augustine was being torn to side with one or the other 
of his parents. He liked the love and care from his mother, but 
his youthful, masculine tastes quite naturally favored the program 
his father preferred. He wanted strange pleasures, professional 
skill, and public praise. He embarked on the course of his father, 
but the life offered by his mother was always struggling underneath 
and rising to the surface at the slightest failure in the program 
he followed. His father's plan gave him intellectual preparation 
until his conversion, but in the conversion he submitted to the 
influence of his mother to establish a growing spiritual life. 


Augustine's education was certainly carried through the con- 
version and until his death. His dislike of Greek and the 
consequent limited preparation in it kept Augustine from being 
the exegete or authority on Eastern theology that he could have 
been. His ignorance of Hebrew led him into some serious errors, 
as Jerome was quick to point out to him. But his love for Latin 
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language and literature enabled him to receive an outstanding 
education and to become an able leader for Catholic Christians. 


There was a broadness about Augustine's education which came 
from studying in several different places. At Tagaste he was 
under the eyes of his parents, but in Madaura, the home of 
Apuleius, he was given more freedom to experiment. He became 
familiar with the heathen and Christian forces operating within 
that center. In the teeming center of Carthage he was exposed to 
the wonders, vices, and various schools of thought of the larger 
city. Besides his knowledge of books, Augustine gained a student's 
understanding of people and their thoughts. 


The professional life of Augustine extended his education and 
gave him training as a leader. He knew and loved the works of 
Cicero and had admiration for Varro. Through them he had an 
appreciation for the several schools of philosophy. He knew how 
to argue and to write with some skill. Experience in teaching 
helped him to understand the methods of communication as well as 
to master the art of guiding individuals to new insights. 


His professional life also led him to despise honor and gain 
from public life. It does not seem, to the present writer, unfair 
to say that Augustine felt frustrated in his teaching of rhetoric. 
Of course, his students often did not meet his expectations. But 
the reason could have been deeper. It is not unlikely that thorugh 
the early promptings of Romanianus, Patricius, and his African 
tutors Augustine built up quite an idealized image of himself. He 
was the small town boy who was going to the big cities and astound 
the world with his ability. He was never able in reality to live 
up to that image. He tried moving to other cities. He tried new 
philosophies. Yet, he had no peace until he threw over the image 
of himself as one of the world's greatest masters of rhetoric. 
Augustine maintained, after that experience, a disgust with seeking 
public approval or rich rewards. He rejected such a life firmly 
and emphasized the opposite--a life of retirement and study to 
solve one's own problems or for pleasure. 


The philosophy Augustine knew before his conversion continued 
to be an influence after that experience. From Cicero he had 
gained a desire for philosophy. Time and again scholars have 
elevated the importance of the Hortensius. But of more lasting 
significance was the content of philosophical knowledge which came 
through other works of Cicero. He had a knowledge of Plato, 
Aristotle, the Academics, the Stoics, and a history of philosophy 
in other systems through the works of Cicero. Those philosophies 
helped to form Augustine's system after his conversion. With 
Cicero was added information from Varro and other Latin writers. 


The Manichean philosophy exerted a strong influence upon 
Augustine even after his conversion. The radical division between 
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soul and matter and the bitter attacks on the Old Testament 
remained with Augustine and shaped his answers to them after his 
onversion. Their moral practices and ceremonials stayed in his 
memory. His disappointment with a system which had held him for 
nine years and which had seemed to him intellectually respectable 
made him appreciate even more his new philosophy and theology. 


Neoplatonist philosophy continued to shape his thinking after 
the conversion. His reading and appreciation of those books which 
sprang from Plotinus was aided, probably, by the sermons of Ambrose 
as well as stories from Simplician. That philosophy helped him 
to overcome skepticism and radical dualism. Parallels to it could 
also be found in Christian teaching. It was suitable as an aid in 
forming Christian answers to philosophical problems. 


Augustine's extra-marital relationships had a deep influence 
upon his later thought. It is probable that by the standards of 
his own day Augustine was no more lustful than average and more 
devoted to one partner than was the common practice. It seems that 
he had a genuine love for the mother of Adeodatus and for the son 
as well. It is possible that he would have remained loyal to 
them had not Monnica, more out of concern for Augustine's moral 
conformity to Catholic doctrine than for his, his son's, and his 
mate's welfare, proded him to break that relationship. The fact 
was that Augustine later regarded his practice as horrible lust. 
There could be no temperance for him, he thought, and so he took 
the stand of total abstinence. He placed marriage secondary to 
chastity and tried to remove passion from the duties of marriage. 
His unfortunate experience has indirectly influenced the mores of 
all Western Christendom. 


The friendships which Augustine made also had a hand in his 
development after his conversion. Alypius was his closest 
companion. He seems to have been an assistant to Augustine in 
teaching and in writing. He followed closely in the footsteps of 
Augustine in becoming a Christian and in service to the Church. 
His actions could have given strength to Augustine's own convic- 
tions. Alypius was ready to support him in his decisions. 


Augustine's friend Romanianus had a great influence upon him. 
His financial aid prepared the young scholar to be a worthy teacher. 
Moreover, he had a real passion for knowledge. He was interested 
in what Augustine was thinking and depended upon him for guidance 
in philosophy and religion. Romanianus trusted his own son to 
Augustine's teaching. Together they helped the young teacher 
collect his thoughts and convictions. They inspired his literary 
activities. And, indirectly, Romanianus helped to mold Augustine's 
attitude toward wealth and the life of business. Money and 
property is not necessarily bad. Business can be permitted. But 
one should place the intellectual life first and give a minimum of 
concern to property and business. One should possess his property 
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without being enslaved to it. 


Ambrose and Simplician can be counted among friends whose 
influence carried through Augustine's conversion. The relationship 
between Ambrose and Augustine was never warm and personal. It is 
likely that Ambrose did not realize the force Augustine was to 
become for Catholic Christianity. But Augustine greatly admired 
him and was directed by his sermons, his speaking ability, his 
teaching, and his administration of the Church in Milan. 

Augustine seems to have been on more personal terms with Simplician. 
The story he told the young teacher about Victorinus inspired 
Augustine to imitation. Their friendship continued even after 
Augustine's ordination. 


The Christianity Augustine had known also influenced him 
after his conversion. It may be that African Christianity was 
strong and worthy of Augustine's respect and that he withheld his 
allegiance simply because he was not ripe for conversion. But 
certain of his early letters indicate that the Churches lacked 
strong leadership and that Christian doctrines and rites were 
interpreted in pagan thought forms by the great masses of 
"Christians." His mother's devotion and piety may have irritated 
him in his adolescent years and helped set him against the Church. 
He did not seem to be deeply impressed by the Church in Rome when 
he was teaching there. It was in Milan that he met Christianity 
which he respected. His respect for it was due largely to the 
outstanding ability of Ambrose. Ambrose's form of Catholic 
Christianity was the positive influence upon Augustine's thought 
while that of North Africa was more negative. 


All of the influences mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
started acting upon Augustine before his conversion. They formed 
his spiritual and intellectual development. They helped to bring 
about his conversion. They continued to mold his thought in the 
years between the conversion and the ordination. Yet, in the 
conversion, the influences were given certain twists. After the 
conversion they gave a new direction to Augustine's life. 


Immediately after the conversion, Augustine's new attitudes 
indicated how the earlier experiences were affecting him. Those 
attitudes witnessed to the new direction of life resulting from a 
change in importance of influences. That change in the order of 
importance of influences continued to guide Augustine in the years 
between his conversion and his ordination. 


From Augustine's home influence two developments took place, 
Both may be seen as a turning from the way indicated by his father 
to that proposed by his mother. He gave up his desire for great 
wealth and honor. He was satisfied to have only the means to 
preserve his health and to permit him to search for truth. He gave 
new importance to piety, moral purity, and Christian doctrine. He 
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fulfilled the desires his mother had held for him. In his 
doctrine, wealth was given a secondary place while piety, as well 
as intellectual and spiritual development, was given primary 
emphasis. 


His previous education was kept and utilized. He never 
turned his back upon his learning in the arts. There was no 
sreat conflict between Christ and Culture, when Culture was inter- 
preted in terms of education. There was a growing seriousness 
in his use of his education. It was evaluated in light of what 
was useful in understanding his new life and Christian doctrine. 
He used his knowledge of rhetoric to understand Christian 
Scriptures and Catholic doctrine, to apply that understanding to 
other systems of thought, and to present his understanding to 
other people through his writings. His profession was not lost, 
for he continued to teach. He knew how to lead men. His 
education, both formal and practical, was used to help him 
develop spiritually and intellectually. 


Augustine's knowledge of philosophy was used to help him 
understand Christian doctrine and to solve the various problems 
he faced. For him there was no division between philosophy and 
theology, for both were concerned with truth and correct living. 
Christianity was the perfect philosophy, and good philosophy was 
helpful in understanding Christianity. Although Augustine 
gradually depended less upon philosophies, they dominated the 
early months after his conversion. Stoicism, Neoplatonism, 
Manichean thought, and the Academics all helped to shape 
Augustine's system of thought which he worked out between his 
conversion and his ordination. 


The son, Adeodatus, though loved by Augustine, served as a 
constant reminder to the father of his slavery to passions. After 
the conversion Augustine not only denied the longings of the 
flesh but he also set about denying all passions or any sign that 
the intellect did not control every action. The love for Wisdom, 
an intellectual love, was the only one permitted. He loved his 
friends better the more they used reason, and he removed any 
passion from love to neighbor. Senses and body were denied in 
order to give reason supremacy. He took a stand diametrically 
opposed to the one he had lived by before his conversion. 


Augustine's earlier friends continued to bear influence. 
Alypius followed him in the Christian conviction. Romanianus 
received his books. Ambrose remained his teacher by word and 
example. But apart from these men Augustine tried to limit the 
demands his former friends could make upon him. He was determined 
to live apart with only the closest group of friends. Although 
he wrote a few letters to others, he did not often travel to see 
them. Augustine was a man loved by his friends and who loved them 
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in return, but he limited all those friendships which did not 
contribute directly to his intellectual and spiritual growth. 


The Christianity Augustine held after his conversion was 
far removed from that he had encountered in Africa. His faith 
was not plainly superstitious or based upon ignorance. He 
accepted a highly intellectual view of Christian doctrine, that 
which most easily conformed to what he considered as the best of 
philosophy. Simple faith he permitted to others who could not 
know better, but his own faith had to be based upon reason. 
Imperfections of knowledge and in practice of Christian living he 
could forgive in others, but his own life had to be molded after 
the most rigorous of Christians. The Christianity Augustine 
attempted to practice was much like that at Milan and far re- 
moved from that which was all too common in Africa. 


Those were the forces operating in Augustine after his 
conversion and which came from the years and weeks before that 
experience. They were present in him and led him to react in 
various ways to the new influences which came upon him during the 
five years before his ordination. Some of the forces continued 
to grow stronger in encounter with other forces. Others weakened. 
Others he seemed to begin reacting against. But they were a part 
of Augustine. One must understand them to understand Augustine's 
development until his ordination. 


New experiences after the conversion had influence upon 
Augustine. They introduced new forces to interact with older ones 
he brought into each situation. The places where he lived, the 
people he encountered, the systems he examined, the discussions 
he held, the books he wrote, the letters he sent, the letters he 
received, and his moments of self examination all influenced 
Augustine's growing system of thought, which in turn guided his 
action. 


The retreat to Cassiciacum was a result of a decision made 
upon the basis of some of the influences described above. In 
that action Augustine turned his back upon further advancement in 
the teaching perofession. He relinquished any claim to future 
honor and monetary gain as a professor of rhetoric. He set the 
pattern for his life. He was to live in retirement, pursuing 
knowledge of his soul and of God and teaching only a select group 
of friends. In that action many of the disturbing elements of 
his life were removed. One particular struggle was relinquished. 
The country air, the relaxed schedule of study, the companionship 
of congenial friends helped to remove the illness which had over- 
come him. He was on his way to physical and mental health. 


The work which Augustine did at Cassiciacum was both 
destructive and constructive. He was, through discussion, able 
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to remove some of the doubts and fears which had possessed hin. 

By a discussion upon the Academics he removed his tendency to 
epistemological skepticism. There are some things, he discovered, 
that man can know. He decided definitely to quit giving any 
thoughts to his becoming married. On the constructive side he 
stated that his first allegiance was to Christ. He was also 
confident that Platonist philosophy was not opposed to that 
allegiance. He began his inquiries into the nature and destiny 

of the human soul, the problem of evil, the kind of life man should 
live in order to be happy, and the nature of God. 


Augustine's educational and professional backgrounds were of 
particular value to him at Cassiciacum. The answers to the 
questions he asked came almost entirely from Stoicism and 
Platonism, which he probably knew through Cicero. His arguments 
were based upon syllogisms. His concepts of the soul and of God 
were largely based upon preconceptions which derived from Greek 
philosophies known through Latin literature. There was little 
new information added. The discussions with his pupils merely 
pulled out of his mind answers which had been there for some time. 
He was able to collect and catalogue resources which he brought 
into the conversion experience. The weeks at Cassiciacum enabled 
him to take stock of his resources and to see where he needed 
additional information. In those various ways his previous 
training prepared him for development after his conversion. 


The return to Milan in the spring of 387 did not greatly 
diminish the influence of the arts upon Augustine. He planned to 
use them to show how a careful study of them could lead to a know- 
ledge of things divine. His discussion of the immortality of the 
human soul also relied heavily upon his former education. There 
was nothing particularly fresh or original about his approach or 
his answers. He needed a vision in a new dimension if he was to 
make much progress in learning new things about God and the soul. 


At Milan Augustine received that vision which opened new 
doors for his progress. The vision came through two experiences. 
The discipline of preparation for receiving baptism gave Augustine 
his first formal instruction in basic teachings of the Christian 
faith. Although piety and devotion were also products of the 
instruction, there was a hard core of intellectual content. That 
instruction showed Augustine the possibilities for a new outlook. 
Christian doctrine was more than the philosophies he had been 
depending upon. The Scriptures and the creeds were essential for 
living a Christian life. The vision also came through the experi- 
ence of the rite of baptism. That rite gave him a new commitment. 
He had to renounce his indecisiveness and his service to any but 
Christ. He made a promise to be loyal to the Christian way. He 
was identified with the Catholic Christian Church. 


The influence of the Catholic Church in Milan upon Augustine 
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can hardly be overestimated. There he found a vigorous practice 
of Christian faith. The devoted members were under the powerful 
leadership of their beloved Bishop Ambrose. He was a first-rate 
scholar, preacher, and administrator. He held up the celebate 
life of devotion as an example to be followed by his people. He 
composed hymns for worship. He defended his people against 
heretics and even withstood imperial threats. He was advisor to 
the ruling family. His sermons were rhetorically eloquent and 
intellectually respectable. His people were able to see him for 
counsel. There is little room for doubt that the Church in Milan 
was, for Augustine, a model of Catholic Christianity in essence 
and how it should be practiced in all places. 


When Augustine went to Ostia shortly after his baptism, 
intending to return to Africa, he had no idea that he was to have 
two experiences there which would help to shape his whole life. 
The mystical experience of transcending the transitory and 
escaping to the Eternal was one for which he had been seeking. 
Thereafter, the progress of the soul was to be expressed in terms 
of ascending to the vision of God. Augustine the scholar and 
administrator could not be separated from Augustine who lived in 
prayer, seeking direct communication with the Eternal God. 


The death of Monnica served to emphasize the uncertainty of 
the material life. It also interfered with Augustine's plans to 
go home, so he returned to Rome. As a result of his mother's 
death, he began to think of the part she had played in guiding his 
life. The process of analysis continued for some years and later 
appeared in the Confessiones. 


In returning to Rome Augustine received new stimulation 
for his thinking. The Manicheans were attacking the Catholic 
Church. From his years of experience in that group Augustine 
knew both their strengths and their weaknesses. He was ripe, at 
that moment, to proclaim all of the good things he knew about the 
Catholic Church, for he had recently joined it and Monnica had 
been a devoted Catholic. He brought together for comparison the 
weaknesses of Manichean doctrines and practices and the strength 
of Catholic doctrines and practices. That work accomplished two 
things in Augustine's development. It helped him see clearly the 
difference between the old faith he had dismissed and the new one 
he had embraced. It also helped to establish his reputation as 
an able defender of the Catholic position. 


Against the Manichean doctrine of evil, Augustine began his 
answer by a discussion of man's free will. The Neoplatonic view 
of evil was brought to his service. His view of sin and evil was 
upon a more definitely Christian line. He was able to go much 
further in his answer than he was in his discussion of order at 
Cassiciacun. 
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What influence the Church at Rome had upon Augustine is 
uncertain. One wonders how well developed monastic life was and 
what attention Augustine gave to it. He did not give any account 
of ministers, services, or administration of the Catholic Church 
in that city. It was not as important in his life, it would seen, 
as the Church in Milan. Whether Augustine was repelled by the 
worldly wealth or the remoteness of the leaders of Rome's Church 
was not made known by him. Indeed, his reaction to and estimate 
of the Catholic Church in Rome was one of those unrecorded bits of 
history which may have been able to explain so many events. 


Augustine's return to Africa placed him in surroundings 
which had been familiar since his birth. There were his property 
and his friends. There were the churches and the various 
syncretistic philosophies. There were the people still practicing 
pagan beliefs and rites often unmoved by Roman language and 
literature. 


Although Augustine's return was not that of a local boy who 
had successfully conquered the first city of the empire, it was 
the return of one who saw his native land from a new perspective. 
Augustine judged Africa by his experience in Milan. He limited 
his friendships. He avoided involvement in the affairs of public 
or Church life. He lived a somewhat monastic life, devoting his 
time to study. He seemed to be more determined than ever-to keep 
himself free for intellectual pursuits. 


At Tagaste his work was stimulated by questions from his 
friends. He was forced to answer their questions orally if they 
were present. Therefore, copies exist of the answers he gave 
upon the Christian faith. Correspondance with various people 
probed him to turn his mind to matters of theology, philosophy, 
and ethics. Augustine could not escape completely his responsibil- 
ity to help others come to the new understanding which he had 
received. 


His attack upon the Manicheans, which he had begun in Rome, 
had to be continued in Africa. His defense of Genesis was 
probably more influential in changing his own life than lives of 
the Manicheans. In the first place, he gained a better know- 
ledge of the distinction between Christianity and Manichean 
doctrine. Secondly, he was introduced to a careful study of the 
Scriptures which required a defense in addition to a reading and 
understanding of them. He had to define the methed he would use 
in expounding Seriptures. Thirdly, he learned a Christian 
approach to creation, sin, and the fall which influenced his 
subsequent ideas upon those subjects. 


Augustine's dialogue upon epistemology served several pur- 
poses. It allowed him to survey the theories of knowledge which 
he had previously held. It led him to state his interpretation 
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of the role of Christ as he knew it in the Scriptures. His 
dialogue showed the development of his understanding of man and 
the relationship of Jesus Christ to him. 


The major work of Augustine preceding his ordination was 
brought out in his concern for his friend Romanianus. It helped 
Augustine to clarify his understanding of the relationship between 
philosophy and theology. However, the philosophy was of 
Neoplatonism and of Plato's philosophy rather than that of 
Academic or of Stoic. It was compared with an understanding of 
Christianity based more upon a knowledge of the creeds and the 
Scriptures than Augustine had previously exhibited. The 
Christianity of the Scriptures and the creeds, such as Augustine 
knew and understood it, was a perfect fulfillment of the philosophy 
pointed to by Plato. 


It is very likely that a view of Christianity as the perfect 
philosophy would have remained with Augustine if he had been 
allowed to follow his own inclinations. He may have grown 
gradually in his understanding of the Scriptures and in his ability 
to explain Christian doctrine, but he would have remained apart 
from public life. His system would have remained one adequate 
only for a secluded intellectual. 


Many things would have kept Augustine from volunterring for 
active service in the Catholic Church. His letters from that 
period indicated that Christianity in North Africa was not equal 
to that of Milan in purity, devotion, and intellectual respecta- 
bility. It was often confused with pagan ideas and practices. 
Outsiders could hardly distinguish Donatist from Catholic, except 
in the places where Donatists attacked Catholics. Circumcellions 
made life full of dangerous interruptions for the Catholic clergy. 
It is no wonder that Augustine would have continued to avoid 
active leadership in the Catholic Church. 


His forced ordination accomplished what would have taken 
years in another manner. Augustine's being placed in such a 
responsible position and in the midst of everyday activity com- 
pelled him to re-examine his development, not in terms of how far 
he had come but in terms of how far he had to go. He immediately 
realized that his Christianity was not one adequate for the 
situation at Hippo. He needed a faith which would serve him as 
a leader of Catholic Christians. He had already given priority 
to Neoplatonism supplemented by Scriptures in place of his 
concepts from Cicero. He decided that his salvation was to be 
found in a careful study and understanding of the Scriptures. He 
had to broaden his outlook to new problems and then find answers 
which he could apply to those problems. 


The influences which came to Augustine early in life remained 
with him through his conversion and until his ordination. During 
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the years between the conversion and the ordination many new 
influences were introduced. The new influences interacted with 
the old. Some of the early influences came into ascendancy 

while others slipped into the background. Some of the old influ- 
ences combined with new ones to become powerful forces guiding 
Augustine's work. But none of the influences was lost entirely. 
Each one became a part of the intellectual and spiritual 
development of Augustine. 


II 
Augustine's Development from 386 to 391 A. D. 


According to the Systematic Approach 


A systematic study of Augustine's thought discloses the 
operation of the influences outlined in the historical study. 
Augustine's system of thought developed slowly and in keeping with 
the various forces which were shaping his ideas at any particular 
moment. His home life, education, profession, philosophy, love 
life, friendships, and Christian knowledge were all reflected in 
his beliefs upon doctrine. 


The doctrine of man was among Augustine's earliest concerns 
after his conversion. That is understandable, for he was one of 
his own chief problems and also a man. Immediately after his 
retreat he devoted some of his time to knowing his own nature and 
capabilities. He did not give final answers to his questions at 
Cassiciacum, but he did outline his understanding of himself. 


He was content to think of man as a unified division consist- 
ing of soul and body. For the body Augustine had little respect. 
He had the Manichean background which held the body to be evil. 
Neoplatonism also gave it an inferior place. His experiences with 
his own body had shown him that it could overcome reason and lead 
a man to despair. Those were some of the reasons why he assigned 
it an inferior place in man. However, two influences kept him 
from dismissing the body as worthless or evil. He agreed with 
the Neoplatonists that anything which has existence must be good. 
And he also agreed with the Genesis story that man, imeluding the 
body, was made by God who declared that His creation was good. 


The "soul" was the name which Augustine applied to all of man 
which was not strictly physical body. It included the life force, 
reason, and memory. He readily elevated it over the body. Unlike 
the Stoics he did not conceive of the soul as material. On that 
point he followed the Neoplatonists who believed that the soul 
was non-material. Unlike the Neoplatonists he denied that the 
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soul was a part of the Godhead. He followed Genesis and proclaimed 
that the soul was only a creature. He was early occupied with 
proving that the soul must be immortal. Indeed, he relied so 
heavily upon Platonist arguments that it was only just before his 
ordination that he admitted the New Testament concept of the 
resurrection of the dead. 


Augustine's concern for man very soon involved him in 
epistemology. The subordination of the body in his discussion of 
the nature of man led him to a subordination of the senses in his 
discussion of how man knows. Like most Greek philosophers he 
noted the way in which senses are often in error. He had to give 
credit to Cicero's Academics upon that point. Senses could stim- 
ulate the reason and even bring some information, but the real 
work must be done by the reason. 


Augustine assigned reason to the highest bracket in man. 
Like the Stoics and Platonists he made it the supreme element in 
existence. He did admit that it could be inadequate to know God 
fully, but he believed that it could lead to Him. All of the 
higher pursuits of man, he thought, could be best reached by 
reason. In addition, within man there is Truth itself, he thought. 
Man was to turn inward to find Truth who could be none other than 
Jesus Christ. Stoic influence mixed with New Testament teaching 
led Augustine into a position which has caused difficulty for 
his defenders ever since then. 


Man is in relationship to God, said Augustine. He could only 
understand man in the Genesis way as a creature of God. Man 
even has God present within his own mind leading him to God, 
the Truth. 


Augustine's whole doctrine of man was generally Christian, 
especially after his exposition of Genesis. He distinguished 
between positions of that religion as contrasted to Manichean, 
Stoic, and Neoplatonic thought. Yet, those philosophies were not 
without their influence. Like Manichean and Neoplatonic thought 
he minimized the body. He failed to recognize the role it plays 
in making man a whole person by receiving information, expressing 
his ideas, and executing commands for work. Like Neoplatonism 
and Stoicism he elevated the reason without due regard to its 
frailty. He did not realize the presence of irrational forces 
that subconsciously control man's reason. In short, his concept 
of man suffered from lack of information. Much of that informa- 
tion was found after fifteen hundred years by psychological and 
psysical sciences. It now belongs in any adequate Christian 
doctrine of man. 


Augustine was not content to know himself in isolation. He 
wanted to understand God and the world in which he lived. Thus, 
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his doctrine of man was accompanied by a doctrine of the world. 
The world included creation and those things which were neither 
man nor God but which could lead man to God. 


From his own experience, Augustine believed that man could 
know some things about God through his own efforts. By observing 
the order of nature and the evidences of order in the liberal arts, 
man's senses could lead him to some evidence for God's being. But 
the senses, he held, consistent with his doctrine of man, are of 
little value in knowing God. The human reason is able to learn 
far more from a study of the arts. He did admit, however, that 
the human reason is often unable to understand the divine. It may 
be blinded by the very light it seeks. Augustine quite correctly 
noted both man's ability to know something about God and the 
limitations which are placed upon the amount of knowledge about 
Sod which man can attain alone. 


Again, Augustine's experience led him to believe that man's 
coming to a knowledge of God was partly through divine aid. He 
had found, in his relationship to Catholic Christianity, that 
following divine authority was the quickest, surest, and most 
reasonable way to come to understand God. Authority and reason 
seemed to him to go hand in hand. He had found that divine aid 
was given in at least three forms. 


He had come to a knowledge of God through the Church at 
Milan. His appreciation of the Scriptures, of Christian doctrine, 
and of God's action upon his life had grown out of his association 
with Ambrose as Bishop of Milan. He saw no reason why the Church 
should not be regarded as a divine authority leading to a know- 
ledge of God. 


In the Church Augustine had come to a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. Through them he was slowly led to an understanding 
of God and His relationship to mankind. Like Ambrose, he used 
the allegorical method of interpretation. That was the method 
which first won him to a respect of the Scriptures, and which 
first showed him the possibility of bringing harmony between his 
philosophical background and the teachings of the Christian 
Church. Although his tools were inadequate, his study of the 
Scriptures greatly influenced his growing system of thought. 


Through the Church and the Scriptures as well as through two 
special events Augustine came to believe that God Himself acts 
upon man, making Himself known to him. Exercising reaf wisdom, 
he did not let an institution or a collection of written words 
come between him and God who not only speaks through those 
indirect means but also speaks through direct confrontation of 
the individual man. 


On the question of how man in the world can know God, 
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Augustine kept a balanced view. He did not allow his respect for 
human reason and philosophical pursuits to blind him to their 
inadequacies. He sharply realized the need for dependence upon 
Christian authority for one only beginning in the faith. He also 
kept a good balance among the sources of authority by preventing 
either Church, Scriptures, or direct revelation from crowding 

out the other two. 


Through the witnesses which led him to a knowledge of God, 
Augustine came to a more nearly Christian understanding of the 
world in which he lived. His position came primarily from his 
exegesis of Genesis against the Manicheans, although other 
influences were also present. His first assertion was that the 
world has been created by God out of nothing. He turned against 
the Manicheans who held that material is an evil at war with God 
and seeking to overcome Him. He denied the Neoplatonist ideas 
that the world is fallen from true essence and is eternal. He 
could not, like the Stoics, make a close identity between God 
and the world. With Genesis he proclaimed the world to be created 
out of nothing by God. Thus, it is neither God nor part of Him. 


In his understanding of his world, Augustine secondly 
asserted that it is good. He had some difficulty overcoming 
Manichean ideas that the world was evil or Neoplatonist ideas 
that it was a lesser good to be escaped as soon as possible. 
Indeed, Augustine did not completely succeed in overcoming those 
influences. But he did try to take the Genesis view that all 
things were made by God and as His creation they are good. He 
was aided in his stand by the Neoplatonic belief that all which 
has existence is relatively good, for evil does not exist. 


Augustine also believed that the world is continuously 
sustained by God. He has not created and then abandoned it. 
Christianity, Neoplatonism, and Stoicism all supported him in 
his belief. Without the continuous presence of the divine, 
creation would fall into chaos. Existence as it is known would 
cease to be. Augustine did not think that such a view involved 
God in evil, for though He made use of evil for good ends once 
it had occurred, He did not create it. 


There is no doubt that the influences described in the 
historical study of Augustine gradually led him to a Christian 
understanding of the world. The Genesis view slowly replaced 
that which came from Stoicism, Platonism, or Manichean thought. 
When he began his service as a priest, his view of Man in the 
world had marks which were particularly Christian. Although 
his view of the world was incomplete, he had a good outline for 
his age. It is only from the point of view of the twentieth 
century that his work seems insufficient. The development of a 
scientific world view since the Reformation and recent Biblical 
studies combine to throw into question the adequacy of Augustine's 
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world view for the twentieth century man. 


God was an object of Augustine’s desire. At Cassiciacum 
he wanted to know the soul and God. Through his understanding of 
himself and his world his understanding of God grew. Augustine's 
concept was molded by his previous knowledge of philosophy as well 
as by new forces which he listed under divine authority. 


His concept of God's nature was an interesting combination 
of preconceived ideas of God taken from Stoicism and Platonism 
and the new ideas of God given through Christian authorities. 
The impersonal, Eternal, One was combined with the personal, 
dynamic, Trinity of Christian Scriptures. Although in expounding 
Genesis Augustine accepted something of the concept of God found 
there, if it did not have to be taken too literally, he obvious- 
iy preferred the more ontological, philosophical concept. He 
was fleeing the world of change and sought to reach the presence 
of that One beyond all change where his knowledge could be made 
fal: 


Augustine, even when he held to his philosophies, did not 
think of God as detached from the world.  Manichean thought 
believed that God was present in the world and involved in 
continuous struggle.  Neoplatonism, Pythagoreanism, and Stoicism 
thought of all things existing only by remaining in the divine. 
It was easy enough to add the Hebrew-Christian concept of God 
as the Sustainer of the world. Augustine's main addition to the 
concept of the work of God, that is His creating, came largely 
from the Genesis account. Even though Augustine may have been 
tempted to follow Gnostic practice of isolating God from any 
working connection with the world, he resisted that temptation 
and stressed the dependency of all things upon God. 


The Trinity conceived of by Augustine was definitely more 
Christian than Neoplatonic. He rejected the subordination which 
was used in Plotinus.  Augustine's concept was based largely 
upon what he had learned from African Christianity and the teach- 
ings of Ambrose. He accepted the doctrine on authority of the 
Church and had only a poor understanding of it before his 
ordination. He did proclaim the equality of the three members 
and the presence of all three in the action of any one. The 
Father he thought of as God, and the Holy Spirit was conceived 
of as love. 


The second member of the Trinity, Jesus Christ, received 
fuller attention. Augustine recognized both the divine and the 
human elements. He was aware of the incarnation and the events 
associated with it. He also knew about the Logos, Truth, and 
Wisdom. He intended to hold an orthodox Catholic view of the 
doctrine, which he had taken upon authority. But in practice, 
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Augustine's love of the Eternal and the intellectual led him to 
emphasize the divine Wisdom of Jesus. Jesus' reason and gift of 
Truth were more important to Augustine than the actions of his 
body. 


The God of which Augustine conceived was hardly at peace 
with Himself. He was composed of many elements that were incon- 
gruous. The combined ideas from his philosophic background were 
not completely harmonious. Mixed with a Christian collection 
of elements which were not always compatible they could only 
make difficulties for the rest of Augustine's system of thought. 
Augustine passed his concept on to "orthodox" Christianity, and 
his problem has not been solved satisfactorily even by theologians 
of the twentieth century. 


After his conversion Augustine was particularly concerned 
about his relationship to God. He felt that he was separated 
from God and needed to find Him. His work was in search of ways 
by which he might go to God and live in contemplation. From his 
earliest days at Cassiciacum he was searching for the correct 
way to use his life. He wanted to live so as to enjoy the life 
eternal. 


Augustine's first definition of sin came from a Platonist 
background. He thought of sin as a separation from the eternal 
or as a turning away from the Eternal to a lower place in the 
scale of being. He also interpreted the Genesis story in that 
way. Sin is a failure to love God above all else, a desire to 
act as though one were God, and a turning away from God to love 
some creature. Unlike Plotinus, however, Augustine did not 
think of sin and fall as a part of things coming into being. Sin 
could only be in a voluntary act. An action from necessity is 
not sin. 


With his description of the cause of sin Augustine left 
his mark upon all subsequent Western Christian theology. There 
is no other cause of sin than the free will, said Augustine. 
God did not cause sin. There is no evil power, he argued against 
the Manicheans, which can cause man to sin unless he should will 
to sin. Yet, Augustine became aware that man can will to do right 
and not be able. Even against his conscious will he may act so 
as to separate himself from God, Augustine's more mature answer 
was that such a situation was not present before the first sin 
and that it could only be a result of that sin. 


The results of sin Augustine discovered primarily in a study 
of the Scriptures, although Platonic influence was present. 
Separation from highest Being, a dependency upon senses rather 
than reason, and being possessed by the body and change were 
elements taken from Neoplatonic and Stoic thought. That man 
can will to do right or return to God and not be able, he 
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recognized from his study of Christian Scriptures to be a result 
of sin. In his early period Augustine did not give enough place 
to the permeating social penalties attached to sin. 


Augustine's concept of sin was commendable in many ways. He 
got at the heart of sin. He was not interested in specific acts, 
for he correctly saw that sin results from a wrong attitude or a 
misplaced love. He also defined sin as a voluntary act. Being 
created or born in the world is a separation from Essence, but in 
Christian thought it is not a sin and cannot be a sin since it is 
not voluntary. The results of sin Augustine knew in part from 
his own experience. But it took St. Paul and Pelagius to make 
him realize the encompassing penalty of sin. 


In his conversion Augustine gave his thoughts to his salva- 
tion. He wanted to come to a knowledge of God, to escape the 
world of flux, to live in the presence of the Eternal, and to 
know Truth. His unhappiness led him to examine the materials he 
handed as a teacher of rhetoric. From the philosophies he knew 
there and from his new-found Neoplatonism he formulated his idea 
of salvation. Salvation is, he said, man's overcoming separation 
from God, the ravages of time, and the darkness of ignorance. 
When he studied the Scriptures and heard the doctrines of the 
Church he tended to interpret them in those terms. 


From his own experience Augustine knew that man can do some- 
thing toward his own salvation. He can decide that he wants to be 
made whole. He can begin to live more by reason and less by the 
desires of the flesh. He can progress toward a perfection of 
knowledge. That Augustine gave a place to man's action in his 
salvation is certainly to his credit. To have denied human 
activity would have been to close the door upon facts he knew 
from personal experience. 


Augustine was also aware that he did not save himself by his 
own actions alone. He could give no other answer than that his 
becoming whole had been made possible by and sustained by God's 
help. At that point special aid from Christian sources overshad- 
owed the idea of general support of existing things found in 
Pythagorean, Stoic, and Neoplatonic thought. Part of Augustine's 
salvation was due to the Catholic Church, especially the one in 
Milan under the direction of Bishop Ambrose. Through its help he 
came to know his own separation from God and that his salvation 
was to be met in the Christian religion. Through the Church he 
gained an appreciation of the Scriptures which gradually led him 
to understand the various implications of being made whole. He 
discovered more and more the role of Jesus Christ as saviour of 
men. 


His early concepts of Christ as saviour were almost entirely 
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in philosophical terms. He conceived of Christ in terms of 
Wisdom, Reason, and Truth. But through receiving formal 
instruction, study of the Scriptures, and meditation upon Catholic 
creeds he gradually enlarged his concept of the work of Christ 

in man's salvation. He recognized the incarnation as well as the 
divine side of Christ. He grew to appreciate the human role ad 
teacher as well as the divine role of reason-principle and Truth. 
It is true that he did not come to appreciate, before his ordina- 
tion, the more Semitic concepts of Messiah and sacrificial 
offering. He only had an outline of the work of Christ which was 
to be made more complete through years of study. Generally 
speaking, his concept of Christ was over intellectualized at the 
expense of the other aspects of Christian witness to the Jesus 

of history and Christ of Eternity. 


Augustine's concept of salvation was definitely Christian by 
the time of his ordination in 391. It placed strong emphasis 
upon those ideas which seemed parallel to the best of Greek 
philosophy. He differed from them especially in his belief in 
the Incarnation. But he failed to have a knowledge of and a 
proper respect for the historical side of Jesus' life. He 
avoided docetism and Arianism. Yet, he lacked a knowledge of 
New Testament Scriptures which would have given a good balance 
to his interpretation of the work of Christ. 


The system of thought which Augustine developed after his 
conversion was not purely theoretical. He lived by his discov- 
eries, and he formed his theories upon the basis of his living. 
He wanted to live a life of devotion which flowed from his growing 
salvation. Part of being made whole and healthy came from 
living a whole and healthy life. Of course, Augustine was first 
concerned about his personal conduct. He was determined to live 
so as to grow in wisdom and in the contemplation of God. He 
wanted to live so as to overcome the passions of the body and the 
changes of the world. He sought to cultivate the classical 
virtues as he found them expressed in Christian teachings. 


Augustine's attitude toward the use of wealth and property 
was largely determined by his own background and property, 
Ambrose, and Romanianus. Augustine had not been accustomed to 
a life of riches, so he could easily forego some of the delicacies 
available to those with more wealth. He did not have a great 
amount of property to occupy his thoughts. He must have admired 
Ambrose who gave his personal property to the poor and his lands 
to the Catholic Church. But he remembered his debt to Romanianus, 
without whose wealth he could not have received an excellent 
education. His attitude was one of frugality. He believed in 
using wealth with responsibility for the welfare of others and 
in such a way as not to detract from personal study and devotion. 


The relationship of marriage and chastity in Augustine's 
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system also obviously grew from his experience. He had a horror 
of the passions of the flesh which were exercised out of and with- 
in marriage. In addition to his home life and later love life 
Augustine had other forces operating upon him which led him to 
elevate chastity and only permit marriage. Of course, there was 
his Stoic dislike of passion and St. Paul's attitude toward 
marriage. But his contemporaries may have shaped his thought. 
Ambrose was noted for his elevation of virginity and his sister, 
Marcellena, was living example of his preaching. It is likely 
that Jerome was making his influence felt in Rome during 
Augstine's first visit there. Whether Rufinus Tyrranius had an 
influence upon him in this early period is uncertain. Anyway, 
Augustine greatly admired monastic life in Milan. Although he 
did not make that life a minimum standard for Christian living he 
certainly preferred it to marriage. He was following the spirit 
of piety in his age. The difficulty of using his attitude 
towards marriage and sex in the present century is his ignorance 
of many facts discovered by modern medical sciences which should 
be considered in a Christian doctrine of marriage or celibacy. 


Augustine learned some passages of Scriptures quite early. 
Among them was the Great Commandment which teaches one to love 
one's neighbor as oneself. He was concerned very early, then 
with love for the neighbor. Following his understanding of man, 
he divided love to neighbor into care for his soul and then care 
for his body. The neighbor is to be loved because he is a 
creature of God and not because he is a friend or a relative. 

He is to be loved for his soul and not for his body. One may 
suppose that Augustine's intention was to remove any prejudices 
involved in loving the neighbor. Every man is to be loved simply 
because he is a child of God. The strength of Augustine's view 
was also its weakness, for in reducing distinctions he also 
reduced individuality. He left himself open for the criticism 
that his love for neighbor was only a love for a manifestation of 
the universal and not for any individual, human being. 


His doctrine of State had little about it which could be 
called Christian. There was little enough in the New Testament 
for establishing such a doctrine, but Augustine did not even make 
use of that material. He was more concerned to retreat from the 
realm controlled by the State than he was to use it in a Christian 
way. He did believe, however, that temporal laws should be based 
upon eternal law. 


Augustine's concept of the Church was established almost 
entirely upon his own experience with it. His appreciation was 
stimulated by the attacks of Manicheans. Several things impressed 
him about the Church; it is easy to suppose that he found the 
first three of them at Milan. He was struck by the Church as a 
source of Truth. Its authority and its Scriptures had the truth 
man needed to live a wise and happy life. He appreciated it as a 
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teaching institution. The Church adapted its methods of teaching 
to the ability of its pupils. It had instruction for children 
and for those in old age. His years as a professor of rhetoric 
made him admire the work of priests in proclaiming the truth. 
Augustine was proud of the monastic life which flourished under 
the Church's guidance. To the heretics he could always point to 
the example of those Catholics who left the goods of the world 

to live chastely a life of devotion. He was moved by the "world 
wide" extension of Christianity. It was a philosophy for all 
people of all places and proclaimed by the Church in every place. 
The Church was a new center for his life after his conversion. 
His teachings about it contained many factors which should be 
contained in any doctrine of the Church. 


The life of devotion, in Augustine's thought, accompanied 
salvation. It allows man to express his love for God and for 
neighbor and places certain duties upon him. Augustine correctly 
realized that the individual life of devotion must also express 
itself in terms of social relations. In his concern with 
neighbor, State, and Church he covered most areas of man's life. 
However, he did not develop a concept of man's work or of how he 
should conduct himself in business. His idea of devotion was 
better suited to an intellectual man living in retirement than 
to active priests or laymen living in the midst of the main 
currents of the world's activities. 


In his anxieties at the time of his retreat to Cassiciacum 
Augustine wanted to be assured of the immortality of the soul. 
We fell back upon the presupposition that the "soul" is equal to 
"life." He used arguments which were to be found ultimately in 
Plato. But as he became more familiar with the Scriptures he 
began to speak of the resurrection of the dead. That was a major 
obstacle for him since his own doctrine of man minimized the body 
and Manichean as well as Neoplatonic thought desired man to escape 
the body. Yet, Augustine did not take into his system many of 
those Jewish concepts of life beyond the grave which were found 
in the New Testament. His view of life eternal could only barely 
be called Christian in any distinctive way 


Augustine's system of thought which he developed both 
intellectually and spiritually showed traces of many influences. 
Those forces which were operating upon him beofre his conversion 
and which continued to guide him interacted with other events and 
influences after his conversion. All of those factors helped to 
make Augustine's system. It was definitely Christian in outline 
and in content. It was not complete nor was it entirely adequate. 
But it was the beginnings of the system he was to develop later 
as Bishop of Hippo. 
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ITI 
A Summary of Augustine's Intellectual 


and Spiritual Development from 386-391 


When Augustine was converted he did not think that there was 
an incompatible difference between the best of Greek philosophy 
and Christianity. Jesus Christ was his highest authority, but 
he saw no reason why he should not use Platonist philosophy to 
help him in solving his problems. Of course, he knew that 
Manichean thought was at cross purposes with Christian doctrine. 
He was also aware of some differences with Stoic philosophy. 

Yet, he saw no great division between Neoplatonism or Platonism 
and Christian doctrine. He saw in Ambrose one who had demonstrat- 
ed the compatibility of the two systems. Christianity was the 
perfect philosophy, and philosophy rendered the doctrines given 
by authority in Christianity intelligible through reason. In one 
way, the intellectual and spiritual development of Augustine 
between his conversion and his ordination could be described in 
terms of how he related Christian teaching and Greek philosophy. 


In his earliest days after the conversion Augustine did not 
seem to be aware of any major differences between his ideas from 
Greek philosophy and his ideas from Christian doctrine. One 
reason for that belief was a lack of comprehensive knowledge of 
the systems involved on either side. He had some knowledge of the 
philosophies from his studies in the Latin classics. But it seems 
that his discovery of Neoplatonist books was very recent. He was 
acquainted with some parts, which Ambrose had perhaps used. Yet, 
he was only growing in knowledge of that system which was so new 
to him. His knowledge of Christianity was also limited to popular 
concepts gleaned from his mother and North African Christianity, 
with the exception of what he could learn from the sermons of 
Ambrose. He concentrated more upon the similarity of Christianity 
and philosophy than he did upon their differences. 


When he was at Cassiciacum, Augustine had no difficulty in 
recognizing Christ as his chief authority and then solving his 
problems primarily upon the ideas he remembered from his days as 
a student and as a teacher of rhetoric. On the Christian side he 
remembered his new commitment, some ideas of Jesus as the Truth 
and Wisdom, some of the terms from the Old and New Testaments 
commonly applied to God in prayer, and a few teachings from the 
New Testament. All of those showed only a limited and popular 
understanding of Christianity. On the philosophical side 
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Augustine drew heavily from Platonic, Stoic, Pythagorean, Academic, 
and Neoplatonic thought. His concept of the happy life was under 
Stoic influence. His arguments for the immortality of the soul 
could be found in Plato. His discussion on order drew from 
several philosophies. His discussion of epistemology contrasted 
different philosophers within the Academy. He had Christian 
elements in his answers, but the bulk of his discussions drew 

more from the philosophies. 


At Cassiciacum Augustine relied almost entirely upon the 
Socratic method. He was studying the Scriptures and also the 
writings of Varro, but there is little evidence that he approached 
other teachers or written works with the specific purpose of find- 
ing answers for particular questions troubling him. He was 
satisfied to probe the contents of his own mind or the minds of 
his students. From those sources he composed answers which he 
save to questions disturbing him. He explored only those aspects 
of problems which seemed important to him at that moment. He 
santed immediate answers for immediate living. The present writer 
thinks that one may call Augustine's approach an "existential" 
one, though he did not despise conceptual thinking. 


Augustine's approach had many points to commend it. He was 
in a position which required immediate answers. His problems had 
to have some solution in order for him to recover physical and 
mental health. He was no longer interested in some objective 
approach to studies. He was personally involved. Moreover, he 
was almost forced to turn inward. He did not have a Christian 
tutor. He was not sufficiently advanced to find the Scriptures 
very helpful. He had little choice other than trying te: create 
meaning for his life out of the fragments he brought with him 
into the situation. 


His approach also had some weaknesses. His personal problems 
were very limited. By asking the questions and answering only 
them he did not gain a breadth of knowledge which may have enabled 
him to ask better questions or approach his problems from a new 
direction. He used only those portions of philosophy which seemed 
to have direct bearing upon his situation. He did not stop to 
consider the validity of the whole systems from which thoughts 
were taken. He knew only a minimum of Christian doctrine. He 
used only what he could apply to his problems. Again, he did not 
deal with a whole system. He selected thoughts that seemed to fit 
together with the philosophical thoughts. He ignored or was 
unaware of the fullness of Christian doctrine which would have 
thrown new light upon his interpretation of isolated passages of 
Scripture and shown him how different Christianity is from his 
Greek philosophies. The main weakness of his "existential" 
approach was that it was far too narrow to begin to comprehend the 
richness of the whole Christian message. 
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Augustine gradually grew in his knowledge of Christian 
doctrine. The preparation he made for receiving baptism from 
Ambrose in the spring of 387 introduced him to the essentials of 
Christian belief. That introduction was to continue working in 
his mind in the months afterwards. He gradually realized some- 
thing distinctive about the Christian approach and answer to life. 
He became better acquainted with the Scriptures and the traditions 
of the Church. Those ideas he had not held before his special 
instruction. How did they fit into relationship with his back- 
ground in philosophy? 


In light of time and new studies, Augustine's concepts of the 
various systems of philosophy became clearer. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that he digested more of the Neoplatonist system 
and compared it with the instruction he had received from the 
Catholic Church. He was beginning to see more of the system of 
Christian doctrine and, at the same time, more of the Neoplatonist 
system which included elements from the older Greek philosophies. 
Augustine was not ready to assert one above the other. He had 
believed in their compatibility, so he continued to try to 
harmonize the apparent differences. 


As he read the Scriptures Augustine knew that many passages 
were stumbling blocks for either the literal minded or those who 
held an ontological philosophy. His solution was to approach the 
Scriptures with a symbolic interpretation. He remembered the 
allegorical interpretation which Ambrose used. He did not deny 
the historical account of the Scriptures when certain allowance 
was made for figures of speech. But in practice he gave prefer- 
ence to allegory. Stories, events, persons, and objects could 
signify something other than their literal indication. It was 
up to the interpreter to decide what interpretation should be 
given. Augustine allowed several different views of any one 
passage so long as none of the views was in conflict with Christian 
faith. The view usually held by him was one which could be 
reconciled to Neoplatonist philosophy. 


The advantages of his approach to Scriptures were several. 
He could dismiss any difficulties in Scriptures as only figures 
of speech. He could pay lip service to the historical accuracy of 
accounts in Scriptures without being influenced by them except 
where they served his purposes. He could explain Hebrew thought, 
in so far as possible, in terms of Greek philosophies. From his 
work he could present the Christian religion as compatible with 
Greek philosophy or even as a superior form of philosophy. 


The disadvantages were also numerous. Augustine did not try 
to fit his mind into the pattern of the writers of the Scriptures 
in order to know what they meant by their words. He did not try 
to understand the full implications of the written words in the 
context which they first appeared. He did not allow them to 
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stretch his imagination or to give him a new point of view, as 
they could have done. He made the Scriptures fit his own mind and 
system of thought. He used only those parts which could be recon- 
ciled to his immediate problems or to Platonist philosophy. He 
ignored, for the most part, the richness of experiences described 
in the Scriptures which he could not fit into the narrow confines 
of his personal system of philosophy. For that reason his 
intellectual and spiritual growth was held to a slow rate. His 
study of the Scriptures, however, was not without effect in chang- 
ing his thought forms. 


Augustine grew in awareness of the differences between 
Stoicism, Manicheanism, and Neoplatonism on the one hand and 
Christian doctrine on the other. His exegesis of the Scriptures, 
especially of Genesis, led him to hold the views which he found 
there. He did not go so far as to write down the differences 
between philosophy and theology, but he was aware of some of them. 
Where his knowledge of Christian doctrine came into conflict with 
his knowledge of ontological philosophy, he quietly relinquished 
the Neoplatonic view and proclaimed the Christian doctrine. When 
he described the true religion to Romanianus, Augustine, only a 
short while before his ordination, described it in terms of the 
true philosophy. He presented the Christian religion as the 
fulfillment of what Platonism only attempted. He indicated some 
Christian doctrine which was clearly in conflict with Neoplatonist 
philosophy. He did not publicly declare the breach, but his 
philosophical background was becoming secondary to his growing 
knowledge of Christian teaching. 


There were points at which reconciliation of the ontological 
philosophy of Neoplatonism with Christian doctrine as Augustine 
knew it in his age was almost impossible. There was the difference 
in the doctrine of man. The Neoplatonic approach understood man 
as essentially soul and as an emanation from the divine. On the 
other hand, Hebrew-Christian thought believed in the unity of man 
as a soul and body. The body was an important part of man. Man, 
as a whole creature, was made out of nothing by the action of God, 
even as Genesis declared. The two systems differed upon knowledge 
of God. Whereas Neoplatonism and its preceding philosophies 
emphasized the ability of reasoning man to know all things, 
Christian thought taught that man was, in the last analysis, 
dependent upon the revelation of God through His action toward 
man, especially in His Son, Jesus the Christ appearing in history. 
The view of the world was not the same in the two systems. The 
ontological philosophy thought of the world as an emanation of the 
divine and therefore eternal. Christian doctrine followed the 
attitude of Genesis and said that the world was created with time 
out of nothing and that it could not be destined to return to God. 
The doctrine of God was different. Plotinus thought of Being 
as unconscious of anything below itself. Christian doctrine 
depended upon the concept of God as a Merciful and Gracious Father 
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which was described in the Holy Scriptures. Although the views 

of the second person of a trinity had a superficial similarity, 
there were some insurmountable differences. Whereas Neoplatonism 
held to an impersonal nous, Christianity proclaimed a personal 
Jesus living in history the full life of a man and who was, at the 
same time, divine. Platonism thought of the fall of man as iden- 
tical with his coming into existence. Such a view was clearly 

in conflict with the Christian view based upon Genesis that man's 
fall was by free will posterior to man's being created, a fall 
from a state which was in itself good. Salvation in Platonist 
philosophy tended to be described as by reason alone. Christianity 
did not deny the place of human reason, but it had to be accom- 
panied by gracious means offered by God. Those means included the 
Church, the Holy Scriptures, and an Incarnate Deity. The destiny 
of man was also conceived differently in Neoplatonism and 
Christianity. The former joined earlier Greek philosophies in 
thinking of the immortality of the rational soul. The latter took 
concepts from inter-testamental Jewish thought and emphasized a 
resurrection of the body and judgment to be followed by reward or 
punishment. Augustine slowly became aware, even before his 
ordination, of those real differences between Platonist thought 
and Christian doctrine. 


Before ordination suddenly interrupted his life, Augustine 
knew that he needed to spend more time studying the Scriptures. 
There was a world of thought which could not be learned quickly 
through sermons or through the creeds. The Scriptures were the 
basis for Christian doctrine. They dealt with all areas of life. 
They included answers to problems of life written by many 
different men. They could make Augustine's intellectual and 
spiritual development move more rapidly. His knowledge of what 
the Scriptures could offer him, however, had not led him to a 
serious and comprehensive study of them. 


The event of ordination impressed upon Augustine the 
necessity of his having a firmer grasp of Christian doctrine. It 
was not unusual that he should turn to a study of the Scriptures. 
He was ready to initiate a program for which he had long felt a 
need. He did not state that he was forsaking his previous posi- 
tions in philosophy. But his actions indicated that he had found 
that his previous solutions were no longer adequate for him as a 
leader in the Christian Church. His answers needed to be 
Christian. He at least had to know the contents of Christian 
teaching. His philosophical background could be an aid or a tool; 
it could not be a substitute for Christian doctrine. 
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IV 
An Outline of the Influence upon Subsequent 
Thought by Augustine's Life and Work 


from 386 to 391 A. D. 


1. Upon Augustine's Later Life and Works 


For Augustine, the influence of the period between his 
conversion and his ordination was both in direction and in content. 
He was already Christian in his commitment, but his method was not 
one which always yielded specifically Christian answers. He went 
through a period of self examination and summary of the arts. He 
continued to use philosophy. But he depended more upon Scriptures, 
councils and creeded, and the practices of the Christian Community. 
He was set in a direction which led him to deserve his position as 
one of the great Doctors of the Christian Church. 


The content of his early thought was not lost. As the writer 
has shown in earlier sections, Augustine's first solutions in 
theology influenced his later development. As he grew in experi- 
ence and had more time to study, his ideas slowly changed. New 
events in history showed him problems to which he had not given 
sufficient thought. To counteract extreme positions he made 
extreme statements. Few of his ideas in the early period remained 
unchanged in his later thought, but all of them had an influence 
in the way he met new situations. 


A study of some of his better known positions taken in later 
years indicates how early answers remained or changed in different 
circumstances. His early emphasis upon God as unchanging, and 
eternal remained with him. He said that it was impious to say 
that God had ever had a new thought. Quite early, then, he 
included a belief in God's foreknowledge of all events. When 
Pelagius came emphasizing the freedom and ability of man to do all 
things, it was easy for Augustine to push St. Paul's position to 
its extremeties and to declare an absolute predestination. 


Augustine continued to meditate upon the Trinity and over a 
period of years produced one of the classical works upon the 
subject. Like his earlier references, however, his work suffered 
from a failure to know and utilize the contributions of the Greek 
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theologians who did so much to help formulate the "orthodox" 
Christian concept of the Trinity. 


In his doctrine of Sin he had already relied heavily upon 
Genesis. He had believed in the freedom of the will in sin but 
nad only begun to think of the loss of free will through sin. 
Again, Pelagius and his followers pushed him to an extreme stand. 
He followed St. Paul in relying heavily upon the Genesis account 
of the fall of Adam. He made the account a document of history 
and extracted an exacting interpretation. He tried at once to 
maintain his earlier position of freedom of the will and the 
position that no human being is born without sin. 


In his doctrine of salvation he had given a big place to man's 
ability to return to a proper relationship with God. When Pelagius 
and his followers seemed to stress man's ability so as to ignore 
the grace of God, Augustine minimized his earlier stand upon man's 
ability and put all of his emphasis upon man's dependence on God. 
Without God's grace operating before hand, man could hardly come 
to desire salvation. That recognition of grace was present in 
Augustine's earlier writings but not in such a dominating way. 


Augustine's view on the devotion of life continued to guide 
his later thought in much the same way. His own practice of 
devotion to God and the life of virtue was well known and admired 
by his contemporaries. His use of his own property and that which 
others left to his care was exemplary. His elevation of the life 
of chastity led to the establishment of houses for men and for 
women in North Africa. His attitude toward marriage formed the 
basis for several of his later works dealing with the subject. 

His attitude toward the State became better defined when Church 
relationships in Africa became a problem which only civil power 
was able to handle. His concern for the welfare of prisoners also 
brought him into contact with the State. His De Civitate Dei, 
elicited by the sack of Rome, gave his clearest statement of the 
relationship of the Christian to the State. His early belief that 
heretics should be converted was maintained in the Donatist 
controversy, although he appealed to civil power to preserve human 
life and property. 


Both in direction and in content the early five year period 
of Augustine's life influenced his later development. Through a 
study of Augustine the Christian layman, Augustine the Bishop is 
better understood. How the early period affected his final 
system in precise details is a matter for future research. 
However, a look at Church History in a broad outline reveals the 
important place which the period under study here has in Western 
thought and practice. 
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2. Upon the History of Christianity 


Augustine left his stamp most clearly upon the earlier 
centuries after his life. He was one of the chief theologians 
and philosophers for studious persons in those years. His life 
did much to form the nature of Christianity from the time of his 
death until the Renaissance. Much of his influence sprang from 
decisions he made in those first five years after his conversion. 


His attitude toward the relationship of the arts and theology 
helped to preserve the learning of the past in the midst of 
peoples preoccupied with defense and wars. He had tried to use 
the knowledge of the liberal arts in his day to lead men to a 
knowledge of the eternal. Rhetoric, mathematics, and philosophy 
he dedicated for the purpose of man's salvation. He used rhetoric 
and philosophy to study and expound the Scriptures, to confound 
heretics, and to win the minds of intellectual men for the service 
of Christ. That practice was followed by many priests and bishops 
who came after him. Churches and monasteries became the leading 
centers of intellectual activity. 


Augustine's early decision for chastity and his admiration 
for the monastic life also carried much influence in Christian 
life. He had a place along with Ambrose and Paulinus of Nola, 
Rufinus and Jerome in establishing the celebate and monastic life 
as the normal one for devoted Christians. Monastic life became 
widespread and competed with other professions for possession of 
the services of some of the world's most able leaders. Monaster- 
ies were run with order and balance. They avoided extremes of 
ascaticism or license, giving consideration to the ability of 
every member. Such was a life that won Augustine's support even 
before his ordination. 


His use of Neoplatonic philosophy in his early days influ- 
enced theology until the time of Thomas Aquinas. Most of the 
theology and philosophy of the centuries before the rediscovery 
of Aristotle carried the marks of Plato. Augustine had cared 
little for what he knew of Aristotle, but he continued to have 
admiration for Plato and Neoplatonists long after he had shown 
the difference between their doctrines and those of Christianity. 
Over simplified, one may say that Plato was the Christian's 
philosopher for many years after Augustine's death. A notable 
example of Augustine's Platonist influence upon Western philosophy 
is seen in the work of John Scotus Erigena of the ninth century. 


Augustine's doctrine influenced theology through other great 
men prior to St. Thomas. St. Gregory the Great relied heavily upon 
St. Augustine for his theology. Peter Lombard's famous Sentences 
of the twelfth century contained a wealth of quotations from Latin 
Fathers, especially St. Augustine. 
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St. Thomas relied heavily upon St. Augustine. The precise 
relationship between the two men is still under continuous 
discussion among Roman Catholic scholars. In general one may 
say that St. Thomas used Augustine but that he placed his thought 
in more systematic form and utilized it in light of the controver- 
sies which had developed since Augustine's death. He was able to 
overcome many of the weaknesses which were present in Augustine's 
system. But St. Thomas’ strengthening at times limited some of 
the beauty of Augustine's system. Augustine's system was always 
developing. There was a certain dynamic quality about his 
thought. That fact often made him open to attack, but it always 
left him free to grow in light of new experience. Thomas and 
\ristotelianism soon overshadowed Augustine in the late middle 
ages. 


How much Augustine really contributed to the Protestant move- 
ment is another question of continuous discussion. The fact was 
that the Augustinian Luther had a great admiration for Augustine. 
On the basis of Augustine's anti-Pelagian treatises Luther 
denounced the Catholic Church's practices as Pelagian and preached 
a doctrine of salvation by grace through faith. There were 
doctrines from Augustine's period as a Christian layman which 
would not have served Luther's views so well. What Augustine 
would have done had he been in Luther's position one cannot say, 
but the fact is that Luther persisted in his views in opposition 
to the Catholic Church whereas Augustine from his earliest days 
was an ardent supporter of that Church and submitted to its 
instruction. Protestantism has valued various doctrines found in 
Augustine, but its many denominations--especially in America--bear 
witness that the movement has never had Augustine's respect for 
the unity and Catholicity of the Church. 


The influence of Augustine upon Calvin is also debatable.? 
The two resemble each other most strikingly in their views upon 
predestination. Their common source was the writing of St. Paul. 
Calvin differed from Augustine's position as a layman by elevating 
the Scriptures above the Catholic Church and divorcing them from 
philosophical discussion. There was also a mystical element and 
a joyous note in Augustine's earlier writings which were lacking 
in the works of Calvin. 


Augustine's influence appeared in other writers as well. 
Jansen's work in the seventeenth century claimed to be based upon 
Augustine's works and was condemned as heretical. The relation- 
ship between Descartes and Augustine's earlier writings had 
already been discussed. The connection between them on the cogito 
seems to the present writer to be more one of parallel beginnings © 
than one of dependence. It has also been pointed out that members 
of the Society of Friends have taken a view of illumination very 
similar to that held by Augustine in his early writings. The list 
of influences upon various theologians could be continued at 
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length. But enough material has been presented to show that 
Augustine's years as a Christian layman had some influence upon 
subsequent philosophy and theology. In some instances where 
movements were based upon Augustine's later works, the story may 
have been far different had the leaders considered as well those 
writings from Augustine's years as a Christian layman which he 
still held valid when he wrote his Retractationes. 


3. Upon Modern Theology 


Augustine's influence upon modern theology is great. There 
is hardly a theologian in Western Christendom who does not seek 
support from him. He is one of the few Fathers of the Church 
admired and used by Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. There 
is hardly any Christian theology which does not show some direct 
influence of his thought. It would be an impossible task to try 
to indicate all the ways Augustine's period as a Christian layman 
has influenced modern theology. 


The intellectual and spiritual development of Augustine 
between his conversion and his ordination may, however, be able 
to make some direct contribution to mid-twentieth century theology. 
The writer has already indicated, in his discussion of Augustine's 
system, certain elements in Augustine's works which should be 
included in modern theological systems. He has also discussed 
some weaknesses in Augustine's early thought which modern theology 
should seek to overcome. Yet, Augustine may be able to offer 
even more. 


He can be studied with more objectivity than one can usually 
apply to contemporary theologians. Many questions arise in a 
study of Augustine which might, with profit, be applied to contem- 
porary theologians and theologies. There are points at which 
there are parallels in environment, problems, and means of 
solution. 


One problem which Augustine and modern theologians share is 
how to relate the liberal arts to traditional Christian teachings. 
Augustine was concerned to know how his background in the liberal 
arts, especially in his knowledge of the philosophies, could be 
related to Christian doctrine in meeting his personal needs. 
Modern theologians are trying to decide how the various intellec- 
tual pursuits of man, especially philosophy and the sciences, can 
be reconciled to the heritage of Christian teaching so as to meet 
effectively the needs of individual men and women living in 
contemporary world society. 


In section III, above, of this summary, the writer has 
outlined the various ways in which Augustine related his know- 
ledge of the arts and his knowledge of Christian theology. The 
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possibilities he tried in reaching a solution are, it seems to the 
present writer, being tried again in somewhat different forns. 

The success which Augustine had in his attempts may have some 
information to offer critics of modern theology. 


Augustine's first attempt was to apply questions of his 
existence to the material he had stored in his mind. He had a 
large body of ideas from the arts, especially philosophies, which 
had been described in Latin literature. His knowledge of Christian 
doctrine was somewhat sketchy and included only those elements 
which readily harmonized with his immediate concerns and his 
philosophical background. 


Such an approach had both advantages and disadvantages for 
him. Christianity and the arts were not subjects to be viewed 
from a spectator's point of view. They were of direct concern for 
his living. He wanted to know what they meant to Augustine. He 
sought to find meaning and direction for his life. He was con- 
cerned with the salvation and not just with systems or theories. 
The difficulty with his approach was that he was not making use 
of sources that could have been more beneficial to him. He knew 
very little about the whole system of Christian doctrine. His 
combination of theology and philosophy did justice neither to the 
philosophies nor to the theology. A fuller knowledge of the sys- 
tems, seen objectively, could have provided Augustine with 
sounder resources for meeting his personal problems. 


It is generally agreed that the modern existentialist ap- 
proach to philosophy and theology began with Soren Kierkegaard. 
He was reacting against an indifferent and objective approach in 
religion. He was reacting against the extreme elevation of reason 
and system in Hegel. For those reasons he emphasized the 
intensely personal side of commitment in religion, the*limitations 
of human reason, and the inadequacy of systems of thought. He 
introduced an element into philosophy and theology which certainly 
has a place.4 


His influence in philosophy is widespread. Heidegger, Marcel, 
and Sartre are only a few of the names which bring Kierkegaard's 
influence to contemporary students. But of far more concern for 
the writer in the present chapter is how Kierkegaard and his 
followers in philosophy have influenced current theology. 


Two outstanding theologians, both from German background, 
represent an existentialist approach to theology. Professor 
Paul Tillich begins his system of theology from an existentialist's 
point of view. He describes man's situation in existential terms. 
The content of the answer to that question, however, he does not 
regard as existential. Professor Rudolph Bultmann, a New 
Testament theologian, approaches the New Testament with an 
existentialist theology derived from the work of Heidegger. His 
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chief concern is for man in a situation of despair. He dwells 
most on those elements of New Testament theology which seem best 
to apply to individual concern for decision. 


The existential approach in theology has certain parallels 
with Augustine at Cassiciacum. It uses an approach which is 
dominant among intellectuals of the period. It begins with the 
individual man in his present situation in the world and seeks to 
answer his primary questions. It prepares to deliver him from a 
situation which threatens to overcome him and to point him towards 
becoming a whole person. For these reasons, it seems to the 
present writer, the approach is commendable. 


The weaknesses of the existential approach in Christian 
theology may be very similar to those weaknesses of Augustine's 
approach at Cassiciacum. In limiting itself to questions which 
the individual asks, it ignores the help which outside sources 
and knowledge of systems could give in asking more helpful 
questions or in supplying answers more adequate than any the 
individual has stored in his memory. There is a strong tendency 
to confuse the point of view with the content of some particular 
system of philosophy, whether it be an "existential" or an onto- 
logical philosophy or a combination of the two. In depending upon 
a particular simple or syncratistic philosophy there is a real 
temptation to use only those elements of Christian doctrine which 
can be adapted with ease to the philosophy and to ignore those 
which disagree with it. The results of such an approach seem to 
be that Man is given the central place, some particular philosophy 
which is itself systematic supplies the outline and part of the 
contents for answers, Christian elements are inserted at conven- 
ient points and take on the color of the philosophy into which 
they are inserted, and points of Christian doctrine which do not 
easily combine with the philosophy are ignored or dismissed as 
irrelevant for the human situation. 


As Augustine matured in his understanding of the Christian 
faith he gradually relinquished the method he had used at 
Cassiciacum. He became aware of a distinctive content to Christian 
doctrine, especially as it was based upon the Scriptures. His 
problem was then defined in terms of reconciling his philosophical 
concepts with the views expressed in Jewish-Christian Scriptures. 
He did not deny the historical side of the Scriptures, but in 
practice he used an allegorical interpretation. By discussing 
what was symbolized by the words of the Scriptures he was able to 
give an interpretation which was more meaningful to those people 
with a background of Greek thought. Jewish and Christian ideas 
could be presented in the thought forms of philosophy. 


1 Attached to this solution proposed by Augustine were certain 
advantages and certain disadvantages. It permitted a kind of 
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harmony between philosophy and theology which had been acceptable 
to Philo, Clement, Origen, and Ambrose. It did not deny the 
historicity of the Account in Scriptures. It made the Scriptures 
seem more relevant to lives of intellectuals. The disadvantage 
was that interpretation of Scriptures depended upon the particular 
interest or philosophical prejudices of the expositor. There was 
no real transferal of the thought forms of the Scriptures to the 
thought forms of the culture in which the expositor lived; in 
practice, the expositor's thought forms were imposed upon the 
Scriptures. The historical depths of the Scriptures were often 
sacrificed to systematic metaphysics. 


The closest parallel in modern theology to Augustine's use of 
allegory, it seems to the present writer, is Professor Bultmann's 
introduction of demythologizing. There are, of course, some 
important differences. Dr. Bultmann attempts to make full use of 
the results of literary-historical criticism of the Scriptures, 
which were unknown to Augustine. Dr. Bultmann tries to translate 
the message of the Scriptures into forms understandable to modern 
people. He is first concerned to know what the writer of 
Scripture wanted to say and then to translate it into thought 
forms of modern intellectuals. But there are some similarities to 
Augustine. Dr. Bultmann is desiring to translate the meaning of 
the Scriptures into language and thought of what he believes to be 
the "dominant" philosophy of the age in which he lives. He tries 
to present the message that has direct application to man's 
immediate understanding of his nature and his destiny. 


Some of the weaknesses of Augustine's allegorical “method 
seem to be present in Dr. Bultmann's method of demythologizing. 
Dr. Bultmann thinks that existentialism is the dominant philosophy 
cr attitude of thought of the mid-twentieth century. In respect 
to a relatively small intellectual group he may be correct, but 
the present writer is not convinced that it is anywhere near a 
universal pattern of thought. Bultmann also finds that an 
existentialist approach is exactly the one taken in the New 
festament. But it seems to the present writer that Bultmann is 
more likely reading Heidegger's existentialism into the Scriptures, 
even as Augustine read Neoplatonism into them. There has been an 
ever present danger in the preceding chapters of reading too much 
"existentialism" into Augustine's early life. There is a real 
danger in Bultmann's method of his undermining the historical 
element of the Scriptures in favor of the systematic and meta- 
physical. As Ronald Hepburn has suggested, Bultmann would be 
quite embarrassed to find that some of the events he discussed 
symbolically really did happen in history. The same criticism 
could be applied in many places to the young Augustine.? 


e 


Even when Augustine was more aware of two whole systems and 
was aware of their differences he continued to point out their 
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similarities. He still related Christian Scriptures and doctrine 
to the ontological philosophy of Neoplatonism. He presented 
Christianity to Romanianus as the fulfillment of the best philoso- 
phy known to mankind. Christianity utilized and surpassed all of 
the arts. It was truly the faith for a thinking person of the 
fourth century. Augustine was an apologist writing for his fellow 
intellectuals. 


In favor of Augustine's approach was the fact that his 
method could render Scriptures from a Jewish background meaning- 
ful for men educated in a background of Greek thought. The 
ontological philosophy appeared to give a more universal point of 
view to Christian doctrine and to remove it from the narrow 
confines and limitations of time and space. Against his approach 
was his practice of sliding over any mention of real differences 
between Neoplatonism and Christian doctrine. He gave the 
appearance that they were in harmony when, in actuality, he some- 
times had to choose between them. Sometimes he permitted the use 
of certain Neoplatonic concepts which would have undermined major 
points of Christian doctrine. Often he proclaimed his understand- 
ing of Christian doctrine when it was in opposition to the 
ontological philosophy which he claimed Christianity fulfilled. 
There were some points where reconciliation was almost impossible. 


This practice of Augustine's seems to have some parallel in 
the theology of Dr. Paul Tillich. He has assumed that the most 
adequate system of thought in which to represent Christian 
doctrine to intellectuals of the mid-twentieth century is a kind 
of ontological philosophy which stems from Plato and closely 
resembles the Neoplatonism of Plotinus. In his use of the 
Scriptures he follows the work of Dr. Bultmann rather closely. 
He relies upon a study of the history of Christian doctrine, but 
he explains ancient doctrines and past events in terms which are 
appropriate to the particular philosophy and attitude towards the 
Scriptures which he has taken. Of course, Dr. Tillich is much 
more aware of the full system of ontological philosophy and the 
full system of Christian doctrine than Augustine was at the time 
of his ordination. 


Dr. Tillich's approach to theology has much to commend it. 
He attempts to bring together the whole of Christian doctrine and 
the whole of modern knowledge of the arts and sciences. He tries 
to present Christian theology in a way which is meaningful to 
twentieth century intellectuals. He wants to revive many 
Christian teachings which have lost their power over men. It 
must be admitted that he has made great strides in fulfilling 
his desire. 


The study of Augustine's early theology raised questions 
which may be helpful to apply to Dr. Tillich's theology. 
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Dr. Tillich has assumed that existentialism and ontological 
philosophy are the best means of explaining Christian doctrine in 
the twentieth century. It is true that such thought is widespread 
in some intellectual circles, but the writer doubts that it is the 
dominant system of thought. Dr. Tillich's theology makes the 
heart of Jewish-Christian theology seem to be in close harmony 
with Greek-ontological philosophy; in many instances the two are 
in opposition. To keep them together one has to be sacrificed to 
the other. The points where Augustine had difficulty reconciling 
ontological philosophy and Christian doctrine are the points where 
Dr. Tillich has difficulty. His attempts to overcome the diffi- 
culties are sometimes similar to Augustine's and sometimes 
different. 


Dr. Tillich attempts to solve the differences between 
ontological philosophy in the following ways. In his doctrine 
of man he sometimes speaks of man standing forth from Being into 
non-Being. That approach sounds familiar to those who know the 
works of Plotinus. But at other times Dr. Tillich emphasizes the 
wholeness of man as body, mind, and spirit, which is closer to 
Jewish-Christian thought than was Augustine's early concept. 
Discussing the various ways man comes to a knowledge of God, 
Tillich takes an approach similar to Augustine and gives a place 
to Scriptures, Church, and direct revelation as opposed to the 
Greek emphasis upon reason alone. Dr. Tillich's view of the 
world is described in terms of the Genesis account. The world is 
made out of nothing and stands under the sway of time. There are 
instances of Tillich's speaking of the world as standing forth 
from Being into non-Being but continuing to exist because it is 
grounded in Being, instances which seem to have a close parallel 
with Plotinus. Upon the doctrine of God Augustine tended to 
favor an ontological concept and to minimize the Jewish concepts. 
Dr. Tillich thinks of God as Being. Contrary to the early 
Augustine he thinks of Being as dynamic and not excluding the 
personal element. His concept overcomes the difficulties 
involved in the use of the space-time metaphors used in various 
Jewish concepts of God, but one may feel that Dr. Tillich's 
concept loses much of that personal warmth which is present in 
some concepts of God found in the New Testament. Dr. Tillich, 
like Augustine, minimizes the historical life of Jesus. He does 
not deny his existence in history, but he thinks very little can 
be known about it. One is dependent upon the witnesses of the 
faithful followers. His speaking of Jesus as the Christ as the 
New Being appearing in existence without being overcome by 
existence is much closer to Plotinus' system than was Augustine's 
theory of Christ as the Truth and the Teacher. In discussing the 
fall, Tillich differs from Augustine by not following the Genesis 
account. In Tillich, fall is identified with coming into 
existence. On that point he is closer to Plotinus than to 
Augustine or "orthodox" Christian doctrine. Such a position has 
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many ramifications upon other traditional Christian doctrines. 
Salvation in Tillich's system is found in the New Being. It is 
realized by man's participation in the New Being which is Being 
in the World yet not overcome by the world. The nature of his 
New Being is related to Jesus as the Christ, but it is extremely 
limited in any historical or personal content. Tillich's views 
of love, which means overcoming the separated. Man is to over- 
come his separation from God and from the neighbor. His is to 
live so as to realize his greatest potentialities in the 
dimension of the Spirit. Like Augustine's early concepts, 
parallels with Neoplatonism are strong, though Christian teach- 
ings are incorporated. Theory is sketched upon a broad 
theoretical basis, but applications to specific instances are 
very rare. Tillich and the early Augustine agree that eternal 
life is not so much a life of extension of time as an over- 
coming of the threats of time and space. Tillich's attempts to 
relate philosophy and theology have many similarities to 
Augustine's early attempts.Ó 


Augustine's ordination brought his system of thought into 
judgment. When it became necessary for him to meet the everyday 
needs of people, to instruct them in all areas of life, to 
administer the business of the Church, and to contend with State 
and forces directed against the State he found his theology 
inadequate. It had been worked out to suit the needs of 
intellectuals living in semiretirement. Alone, it was insuffi- 
cient for a leader in the front line of battle for the Christian 
Community. His judgment was that he needed to know the contents 
of the Scriptures better. He needed a fuller and more practical 
knowledge of Christian teaching. That did not mean that his 
early system was useless. Indeed, it was great help as he 
expands the Christian contents of his thought. His more 
theoretical side needed to be balanced by the practical. The 
apology for intellectual philosophers had to be supplemented by 
proclamation of the fullness of Christian witness to mature 
believers in the Church. 


Augustine did not attempt to divorce philosophy from 
theology in a way which has been attempted by Dr. Barth. He 
kept philosophy as a helper of theology. But his involvement 
in active participation of community life resulted in an increased 
emphasis upon many aspects of Christian doctrine which could not 
well be fitted into the scheme of any one particular philosophy. 


The theologies of Dr. Bultmann and Dr. Tillich have added a 
new perspective to Christian theology in the twentieth century. 
They have recovered the meaning of many Christian concepts which 
had lost their power in the modern world. They have made the 
Christian message of many Christian concepts which had lost their 
power in the modern world. They have made the Christian message 
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relevant to man's position in the twentieth century as it is 

seen from the point of view of a particular school of philosophy. 
But Augustine's life raises a question for these apologies. Does 
the use of an "existential" point of view in combination with an 
ontological philosophy provide an adequate framework in which to 
present the variety and the richness which is found in the witness 
of the Christian community through centuries of history? 


Of necessity, the discussion of the influence upon subsequent 
thought of Augustine's five years between his conversion and his 
ordination has been brief. Only a few points have been made to 
show how Augustine's early answers have had a place in later 
developments of theology and philosophy. When a comparison is 
made between Augustine and modern theologians there is a danger 
that an injustice will be done to both sides. However, such a 
comparison may possibly throw the light of fresh understanding 
upon both sides. Certainly, seeing the present developments in 
theology through a point in the fourth century permits a kind of 
objective perspective. 


The writer has tried to present an accurate picture of 
Augustine's intellectual and spiritual growth between 386 and 391 
A. D. He has attempted to show the influences which worked upon 
Augustine in his conversion and which continued to operate in his 
thought, life, and work in the years following. He has endeavored 
to give an history of Augustine's travels and writings and to 
show the system of thought which slowly emerged from his exper- 
iences. At the same time, the writer has undertaken to describe 
Augustine's debt to thinkers of the ancient world as well as his 
influence upon thought down to modern times. 


It is hoped that the dissertation has presented a picture 
of Augustine's period as a layman which will be of help in 
understanding his more mature system of thought. It is hoped 
that some of the positive contributions of Augustine to theology 
may be re-introduced in the twentieth century and that his 
weaknesses may be avoided. If a study of Augustine's years as 
a Christian layman has failed to reveal a system of thought 
adequate either for his day or for the present one, perhaps it 
can furnish thinkers of the present day with questions to apply 
to their own works. 
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